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PRHRAPAOK. 


Itiscustomary for books to have a 
Preface or an Introduction or both. 
Sometimes the author ought to write 
it, sometimes the publisher. Some- 
times it aids the reader to understand 
the motives and purpose of the publi- 
cation; sometimes it is an apology for 
the book’s existence. 

If the following pages need an In- 
troduction it must of necessity be for 
the benefit of those readers who have 
not read the series of articles on the 
History of Thurston county as they 
have appeared in the Palladium dur- 
ing the past year. 

A few years ago the writer became 
cognizant of many important events 
that had transpired at Olympia and in 
Thurston county that deserved to be 
preserved for future use and refer- 
ence. The further his researches ex- 
tended the more he became impressed 
with the “importance of gathering 
from the pioneers that fund of his- 
toric information which reposed 
largely in their memories. He specu- 
lated that it is now comparatively 
easy to gather much historical matter 
which, a few years hence, it would be 
impossible to gather at all. 

While in this frame of mind he went 
to work, as his idle moments occurred 
to accumulate in a connected way the 
many interesting events that have oc- 
curred in Thurston county since its 
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first settlement. In doing so, he 
doubtless accumulated much matter 
that is unimportant and, as is to be 
expected, has failed to obtain some 
that deserves to have a place in our lo- 
cal history. Nor is this surprising but 
notwithstanding these imperfections 
he thinks his labors will make easier 
the work of him who next puts forth 
efforts on the same line and also make 
a story that will be of interest to the 
residents of Thurston county and to 
the many who did pioneer work here 
but have since made their homes in 
other places. 

Doubtless an explanation, some may | 
call it an apology, might be made. for » 
the mechanical appearance of the 3 
work. The only one at hand is this: 
as each weekly article was published. 
in the Palladium the type was taken 
to the job printing room and a „book © 
form made up and printed. During 
the year several pressman have had a ~ 
hand at the work, which accounts for 
many imperfections that the exper- 
ienced pressman and bookmaker will 
readily detect. 

The writer is under obligations to 


many old settlers who have favored 
him with data but owing to their num- 


ber ‘he must forego the pleasure of | 


mentioning them in this connection. 
J.C. R. 


Olympia, Wash., December, 1895. 
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HISTORY OF THURSTON COUNTY, 


WASHINGTON. 


PROM 


1845 TO 1895. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


To properly appreciate the motives 
of and external influences surrounding 
the first settlers north of the Columbia 


river and particularly in the region of 


Puget Sound, it is necessary to refer 
briefly to that event known in Ameri- 
can history as the Oregon Question 
and to show how the Sound country 
came to be a part of the United States, 
instead of a part of British America. 
It has been stated in public addresses 
that the present state of Washington 
was acquired from France as a part of 
the Louisiana purchase in 1804. ‘The 
weight of authority is against that 
proposition. 

Nations acquire title to territory in 
one of four ways: (1) By immemorial 
oceupation; (2) by conquest; (3) by pur- 


_United States and gave it the name of 


chase or gift, and (4) by discovery fol- 
lowed by occupation. The discovery . 
of the mouth of a river and the occupa- 
tion of the territery give title, by the 
Law of Nations to the territory drained 
by the river and its tributaries. 


Applying the facts of history to 
these principles of international law, 
as the same bears upon the Puget 
Sound settlement, we find: 

First. In 1792 Vancouver, an Eng- 
lish navigator entered and took posses- 
sion of the sound country i in the name 
of his sovereign. 

SEconD. In the same year Captain 
Robert Gray, of the ship Columbia, 
sent out by a company of Boston mer- 
chants, entered the mouth of the great 
riyer on the western coast of the 


iis ship. Neither discovery was fol- 
lowed.by occupation and no attention 
was paid to them until 1804. 

THIRD. In 1804 President Jefferson 
‘sent out two surveyors, Merriwether 
Lewis and William Clark and in 1806 
these men explored the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains and down the 
Columbia river. 

FourtH. In 1811 John Jacob Astor, 

in American merchant, established a 
trading post at Astoria. 


FirtH. In 1813, by the treachery of 
the manager of this post, the valuable 
property was transferred to an Eng- 
lish company anda British war sloop, 
took possession, hoisted the British 
flag and changed the name to Fort 
George. 


SixtH. In 1814, by the treaty which 
concluded the war of 1812, this prop- 
erty was ceded back to the United 
States. British fur and trading com- 
panies however, continued to operate 
in this region and lost no opportunity, 
to so shape matters that they could re- 
gain possession of the territory. 


Thus after the United States by 
Captain Gray had discovered the 
country in 1792; after it had been ex- 
plored by the authority of the presi- 
dent; after a citizen ‘of the United 
States had established a trading post 
there; after it had been acknowledged 
as belonging to the United States by a 
treaty which terminated a war, yet 
the United States acknowledged that 
it did not know whether it owned Ore- 
gon or not. 


SEVENTH. In 1818 it agreed with 
Great Britain upon a joint occupancy 
of the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains ‘in the following terms: 
“That any country claimed by either 
party on the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica, together with its harbors, bays 
-and creeks, and the navigation of all 
rivers ‘within the same be free and 
open for the term of ten years to the 


subjects, citizens and vessels of the 
two powers.” 


This opened the country to the free 
movements of the British fur and 
trading companies and England gain- 
ed by diplomacy what belonged to’ the 
United States through discovery and 
occupation. 

EICHTH. At the expiration of the 
ten years or in 1828 the treaty was re- 
newed for an indefinite period of time, 
terminable, however,on a year’s no- 
tice by either party to the other. For 
present purposes it is not intended to 
go into the details of events that trans- 
pired during those years. There were 
the Hudson’s Bay company, the Puget 
Sound Agricultural Company; there 
were speculators, Indians, priests, ex- 
plorers and adventurers of all sorts. 
Troubles were growing; murders were 
committed. Yet in spite of these, im- 
migration was turning westward. 

NintH. In 1844 the United States 
gave to England notice that it desired 
to terminate the treaty of 1818 and in 
1847 the forty-ninth parallel of latitude 
was made the international boundary 
from the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the middle of the channel 
which separates the continent from 
Vancouver’s Island; thence through 
the middle of said channel and of 
Fuca’s straits to the Pacific. The 
free navigation of the Columbia river 
was given tothe Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany and other British subjects. If 
the British government had any claim 
to the Puget Sound basin through the 
discovery of Vancouver in 1792 it was 
surrendered by this treaty of 1846. 


Though not germain to present pur- 


poses, it might be added that subse- 
quent to the convention of 1846, Eng- 
land claimed that Rassario’s strait 
was the channel intended while the 
United States insisted upon Canal de 
Haro. Both are deep sea channels 
and between lies the Island of San 
Juan occupied by the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company. In 1858 the two govern- 
mehts agreed upon a joint occupancy 
of the disputed island. By the con- 
vention of 1871 which was called to 
settle the Alabama.claims, the north- 
west boundary question was referred 
‘to Emperor William of Germany for 


arbitration. The decision was in 
favor of the United States and in Nov- 
ember 1872 the British garrison was 
withdrawn. The disputed island is the 
present county of San Juan of this 
state. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

Reference has been made to the 
Louisiana Purchase and a few facts 
concerning that event are stated. 

Four nations were concerned in the 
boundaries to Louisiana: France, who 
was making the purchase, England 
who owned the country to the north 
and Spain who owned the Floridas on 
the south-east and Texas and Califor- 
nia on the southwest. The south-west- 
ern limit, in the treaty, was defined as 
“along the main channel of the Sabine 
river from its mouth to the thirty-first 
parallel of latitude: thence due north 
to Red river; thence up that stream to 
the one hundredth meridian of longi- 
tude; thence due north tothe Arkansas 
river; up that river toits source; thence 
north along the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains to the forty-second parallel 
of latitude.” The United States and 
France, the parties to the deal, were 
willing the southern boundary should 
then extend along that parallel to the 
Pacific. This was satisfactory to Eng- 
land but Spain, who owned California, 
objected and the matter rested until 
1319. In a convention of that year, 
the United States made a concession 
relating to Texas, and Spain yielded 
Florida and Oregon. 

The decade of the 40’s witnessed a 
tremendous immigration to the north- 
west. The country was occupied by 
servants and employes of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The latter established 


forts and trading ‘posts in different 
parts of the country, all tending to es- 
tablish an accupation of the country 
that would. ultimately save it to the 
British flag. They had twenty-three 
forts and five trading stations. At 
the mouth of the Cowlitz they had a 
farm and small post and a more ex- 
tensive farm twenty-five miles up the 
river. At Vancouver they built a 
stockade. This fort was the general 
depot for the southwestern branch of 
their system. Several of their institu- 
tions were established east of. the 
mountains. On Puget Sound was 
Fort Nisqually, formerly a stockade. 
They also had two steamers with which 
they entered the bays and rivers along 
the coast from Mexico to Russian 
America, now Alaska, to subserve 
their interests. They had thoroughly 
explored the country and knew its’ to- 
pography. There was little liklihood 
of immigration setting in in the Sound 
country except it entered by the way 
of Vancouver and the Cowlitz river, 
By strategy and deception the occu- 
pants at Vancouver and Cowlitz sought 
to turn the tide of immigration to the 
Willamette valley and to deter it from 
Puget Sound. The Hudson’s Bay peo- 
ple relied upon the near future to fix 
the Columbia river as the boundary. 
line between the United States and 
Great Britain and looked jealously up- 
on an effort to found homes north of 
that stream. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 

In the immigration of 1844 was a 
company from Missouri, destined for 
the Rogue river valley in Southern 
Oregon. They came down the Colum- 
bia river and camped at “Washougal 
near Fort Vancouver. In the party 
was Michael T. Simmons and George 
Bush with their families. 
been neighbors in Missouri. ‘George 
Bush was a mulatto, but aman of true 
merit and sterling manhood. ‘The ef 
forts of the Hudson’s Bay people at 
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“ry and James Owens 


Vancouver to keep people from going 
to the Sound country had its effect up- 
on Simmons and with his true Ameri- 


canism and inherent combativeness he. 


proposed to resent the interference of 
the Britishers and to fight his way to 
Puget Sound. 


The provisional government of Ore- 
gon had passed alaw excluding from 
the territory all free negroes aud mu- 
lattoes. George Bush concluded that 
the Rogue river valley was no place 
for him and that, should the Sound 
Country ultimately become Britain or 
American, so long as the British claim 
prevailed, his color would not deter 
him from asserting his manhood nor 
deprive him of the protection of her 
institutions. 


In December 1844, Col. Simmons, 
who had been designated by the com- 
pany as the one to make a reconnois- 
sance of the Sound country, started in 
company with Messrs. Loomis, Will- 
iamson and three brothers, John, Hen- 
They travelled 
up the Cowlitz to the forks when their 
provisions became short and the navi- 
gation of the stream discouraging. 
The Colonel, however, who had a fair 
share of superstition in his nature, 
said afterwards that he really turned 
his face “homewards” because of a 
vision he had before leaving Missouri, 
indicating that he would find just such 
a place as the Forks of the Cowlitz, 
and be compelled to abandon his enter- 
prise. Inthat place he saw mapped 
out the spot which appeared to him in 
his. dream. 

Colonel Simmons, on his return, de- 
termined to resume the exploration at 
a more fitting season. This he did, 
but none of the others attempted the 
journey again. 

In April 1845, while at Washougal, 
Mrs.. Simmons gave birth to a son, 


“Christopher C., the first white Ameri- 


can child born North and West of the 


Columpia® rivet, and the first white 
male child within the confines of “the 
present State of Washington. “The 
first white American child -born in 


Washington was a daughter of Mrs.. 


Marcus Whitman, at Wailatpu, in the 
present county of Walla Walla, several 
miles east of the Columbia river. 

In July, 1845, Colonel Simmons again 
started from the Columbia for Puget 
Sound, accompanied by George Wanch 
afterwards a settler near Skookum- 
chuck, William Shaw (father of Colo- 
nel B. F. Shaw, of Vancouver, the fam- 
ousIndian fighter) and seven others, 
none of whom, however, settled in the 
country, save Simmons and Wanch. 


Colonel Simmons and party upon 
reaching the Cowlitz prairie, procured 
the services of Peter Bercier, as guide 
and started for the Sound. It is proper 
to add that they learned at this point 
that John R. Jackson had been in the 
vicinity just before, and being pleased 
with the country had made a location 
and was then upon his return to Ore- 
gon City for his stock and effects. 
Thus, it will be observed, that while 
Colonel Simmons had essayed, in the 
winter of 1844-5, the first. exploration 
with a view to settlement, that John R. 
Jackson had made the. first location. 
For both of these old settlers the claim 
of “Pioneer” has been asserted. 

Colonel Simmons aud party reached 
the shores of Puget Sound in August 
and obtaining canoes, went down the 
Sound examining the various points, 
passed around the north end of Whid- 
by’s Island, returning through Decep- 
tion Pass came back on the East side 
of that island. The party having re- 
turned to the Columbia river, Colonel 
Simmons and his family were joined 
by James McAllister and family, 
David Kindred and family, Gabriel 
Jones and family, George Bush and 
family and Messrs. Jesse Ferguson 
and Samuel B. Crockett. Peter Ber- 
cier again acting as guide and conduct- 


j 


_Rabbeson, 


ing through the first American éolony 
on Puget Sound. 

‘These hardy frontiersmen were. fif- 
teen days cutting out the road from 
Cowlitz Landing to. Tumwater, a dis- 
tance òf fifty-eight miles, where they 
arrived late in October, 1845. Colonel 
Simmons took the claim at Tumwater, 
calling it New Market, while all who 
accompanied him made settlement in 
the vicinity, principally on what has 
ever since been known as Bush 
Prairie. This was the first settle- 
ment in Thurston county. 

Notwithstanding that the Hudson’s 
Bay people at Fort Vancouver made 
strenuous efforts to discourage the 
American colonization north of the 
Columbia, yet, in September, 1845, 
when the little band of pioneers un- 
der Simmons. started for the Sound 
country,Dr. McLaughlin and Governor 
Douglas gave an order on Messrs. For- 
rest and Tolmie—the former in charge 
of the Cowlitz stations and the latter 
at Fort Nisqually—to furnish the party 
on credit with two hundred bushels of 
wheat, at eighty cents; one hundred 
bushels of peas, at one dollar; three 
hundred bushels of potatoes, at fifty 
cents; and ten or twelve head of beef- 
cattle, at twelve dollars per head. 

The claim taken as Kindred’s on the 
edge of Bush Prairie, as the timber 
skirting the city of Olympia is entered, 
was the first built upon, in 1845. Dur- 
ing the next summer Colonel Simmons 
himself built. 

On March 15, 1846, Mrs. James Mc- 
Allister gave birth to a son (James 
Benton), the first-born of the Puget 
Sound Settlement. 

In the summer of 1846, Sidney S. 
Ford, Senior, and family, and Joscph 
Borst, settled at the.confiluence of, the 
Skookumchuck and Chehalis rivers, 
half-way between Cowlitz Landing 
and New Market. 

A. M. Poe, Daniel T. Kinsey, A. B. 
‘Charles Eaton, Levi L, 


Smith and Hdmund Sylvester arrived 


early i in October and all made perma- 


nent settlements. Messrs. Smith. and 
Sylvester were in partiership, ‘and un: 

der the-partnership clause of the land 
law of Oregon, each located half-sec- 
tions of land,-the former making his 
residence upon what is now.the City 
of Olympia, and designating it Smith- 
field. Mr. Sylvester took up the claim 
on the edge of Chamber’s Prairie, bet- 
ter known as the Dunham Donation 
Claim. Mr. Eaton made the pioneer 
settlement on Chamber’s Prairie 
proper. 

Shortly afterwards, and during the 
same month, the Sound country was 
visited by Elisha and William Pack- 
wood, Jackson Peters, Dr. Thomas. 
Canby, and Elisha and James Mc- 
Kindly, who examined the region and 
returned to the Willamette’ valley to 
winter. 

This year, 1846, alo 
by Coi. Simmons, in which he ground 
wheat, but did not attempt to bolt it. 

The return made by John R.» Jack- 
son, the first Assessor of Lewis County, 
for the year 1846, exhibits the follow- 
ing as its produce: oats, nine thousand 
two hundred and fifty bushets; peas, 
four thousand four hundred and. sev- 
enty-five bushels: potatoes, five thous- 
and seven hundred and sixty bushels 
Of course the greater portion of these 
products was grown by the Puget 
Sound Agricultural company, on their 
claims at Cowlitz and Nisqually, but 
it goes to show that the settlers had 
already begun in earnest to cultivate 
the country and raise the means to 
live. 


In January, 1847, Messrs. Davis and 


family, Samuel Cool, A. J. Moore, 
Benjamin Gordon, Thomas W. Glas- 
gow, Samuel Hancock and Leander C. 
Wallace arrived at New Market and 


made settlement in the neighborhood. - 


In March, 1847, the brothers Pack- 


marked the, 
erection of a grist mill at New Market: 


wood, Elisha and William, returnd 
with their families. Ejlisha P. located 
on the claim now owned by David J. 
‘Chambers, where he remained until 
August, when he returned to the Wil- 
lamette valley. His brother William 
settled permanently in the country. 


At the organization of the Provis- 
ional Government of Oregon in’ July, 
1845, the territory North of the Colum- 
bia river formed a single county known 
as Vancouver District. Sir James 
Douglas, M. T. Simmons and James 
Forrest, were the first County Com- 
missioners, or County judges. Lewis 
county was organized by act of the 
Oregon House of Representatives, ap- 
proved December 25, 1845, to go into 
effect after the June election of 1846 
and embraced all of the territory lying 
North.of the Columbia river-and West 
of the Cowlitz river. At the June 
election, Doctor W. F. Tolmie, of Nis- 
qually, was elected the first Represen- 
tative. The county continued of the 
limits defined in the act creating it, 
until the treaty of June 15, 1846, made 
the forty-ninth parallel the Northern 
boundary of Oregon. 

At the time to which we have traced 
the settlement (spring, 1847), this re- 
gion had already attained importance 
in Oregon politics. Indeed, the vote 
of Lewis county determined the elec- 
tion of the Governor of Oregon at the 
last gubernatorial election held under 
the Provisional Government. The 
contest between Governor George 
Abernethy, nominated for re-election, 
and General A. L. Lovejoy, was ex- 
tremely close. The other counties 
were in; and the vote stood, for Aber- 
nethy,four hundred and seventy-seven; 
for Lovejoy, five hundred and eigh- 
teen; Lewis county, last to be heard 
from, gave sixty-one for Abernethy 
and two for Lovejoy, changing the re- 
‘sult, and re-electing the former by a 
plurality of sixteen. Simon Plemon- 
don was sent to. the House of Repre- 
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sentatives and A. M. Poe, ‘elected 
sheriff. Aray 

In the summer, A. D: Carnefix, J. B. 
Logan and Frank Shaw (the Col. Shaw 
of the Indian war of 1855-6), arrived. 

On June 10, 1847, Mra. Sidney S- Ford, 
gave birth to a daughter (afterwards 
Mrs. John Shelton), the first Americar 
girl born North and West of the Col- 
umtbia. Here, too, is another indica- 
tion of progress—the first given in 
marriage in the little colony; ‘‘Mar- 
ried at New Market, Puget Sound, at 
the house of Mr. Davis, on the 6th of 
July, by Judge Simmons, Mr. Daniel 
F. Kinsey to Miss Ruth Brock, of the 
former place.” 

In July, Messrs. Samuel Hancock 
and A. B. Rabbeson were employed by 
Simon Plemondon to build a brick kiin 
on his farm at Cowlitz. These were 
the first brick made and, we believe 
used North of the Columbia. In Aug- 
ust, Colonel Simmons, Frank Shaw, 
E. Sylivester, Jesse Ferguson, A. B. 
Rabbeson, Gabriel Jones, A. D. Carne- 
fix and John Kindred formed them- 
selves into a company for the purpose 
of erecting a saw mill at New Marhet 
named the Puget Sound Milling Com- 
pany. The date of the lease from Col- 
onel Simmons, proprietor of the claim, 
is August 20, 1847, the lease to continue 
for five years with the privilege of ten. 
The site described was the northwest 
part of the Lower Falls. On August 
24th, the trail vetween Smithfield 
(Olympia) and the Falls was blazed 
out. On the same date the Puget 
Sound Milling Company completed 
its organization by the election of 
Colonel Simmons, Superintendent, and 
upon the following day commenced the 
erection of the mill, which was com- 
pleted during the winter months.’ 

In the latter part of the fall (1847) 
the settlement was stengthened by the 
arrival of Thomas M. Chambers, with 
his sons David, Andrew, Thomas J. 
and McLean, and the families of the 


two first; also Messrs. Brail and Geo. 
Shazer. 
1848-9. 

At the election of 1848 (the last held 
in Lewis county under the Provisional 
Government) A. B. Rabbeson was 
elected sheriff and Levi Lathrop Smith 
Representative to the Oregon Provis- 
ional Legislature. The latter never 
entered upon his duties. Late in the 

` month of August, while going to New 
Market in a canoe, Mr. Smith was seiz- 
ed with an epileptic fit and in this help- 
less condition was drowned. This was 
the first death of an American in the 
settlement. 


Sheets of a diary left by the deceas- 
ed show that the disease, to which he 
had long been subject, preyed upon 
his spirits, and his dreamy loneliness, 
so often referred to and graphically 
portrayed in his melancholy record, ex- 
cites warmest sympathy. He was a 
man of considerable culture, a genial 
conversationalist and of refined sensi-, 
bility. His recorded thoughts amid 
his desolation, and oft-repeated dis- 
couragement, exhibit him as a relig- 
ious enthusiast, passionately grateful 
to Providence for the occasional re- 
vival from gloom and the temporary 
enjoyment of renewed health between 
the attacks of disease. His journal 
bears testimony tothe, attentive kind- 
ness of his partner, Mr. Sylvester, who 
passed as much time with him as the 
labors on the farm would admit, and 
when he is unable to chronicle that 
“Sylvester was at home today,” such 
recitals as this appear: ‘The first ca- 
noe today has just passed;” ‘‘nothing 
stirring;? “not even an Indian has 
-been seen today.” 

How like a vision the scene must 
have appeared that beautiful October 
morning when he caine down from New 
Market and gazed for the first time 
upon the enchanting view spread out 
before him! Stretching off to the 
north the placid waters of the beautiful 


bay, its shores lined with the primeval 


forests; in the back ground the white 


peaks of the Olympics, fo the right the . 


grand old Rainier — while all around 
were the gigantic forests of fir and ce- 
dar! What wonder that his soul 
swelled with the grandeur of the occa- 
sion! And to contemplate that this 
scene, in allits magnificence, was his 
for the taking! ‘Could man more 
proudly plan the thesite for a future 
city? But fate willed otherwise and 
through those inscrutable “ways of 
Providence the headwaters of that lit- 
tle bay pass to history with a name,.a 
glory and a prestige that almost hides 
the memory of its first beholder. 
Shortly after Mr. Smith’s decease 
Sylvester abandoned the prairie claim 
and became the permanent occupant 
of Smithfield. It is proper to add 
here that the “partnership clause” of 
the land law of the Oregon provisional 
government authorized the occupancy 
of claims by each partner for the com- 
mon benefit of the firm. Thus while 
Smith resided on the “Smithfield 


claim,” Sylivester owned an equal in-. 


terest in it; Smuth enjoyed the same 
relation to the prairie farm. Mr. Syl- 
vester as survivor succeeded to the 
right of the firm and became. the’ sole 
possessor of the claim, now the sité of 
the city of Olympia. Here he built 
the first hotel. It was of logs, 16x24 
feet, containing two rooms. Guests 
were accommodated on bunks in the 
attic. 


On June 14, 1848, Rev. Pascal Ricard 
with asmall party of Oblat mission- 
aries, established the mission of St. 
Joseph on the East side of Budd’s In- 
let, about a mile North of Sylvester’s 
claim. Shortly after, Samuel Han- 
cock located the claim on the West 
side of the inlet, subsequently occu- 
pied by Konrad Schneider, and built a 
warehouse and wharf. 


At the time, summer 1848, there was 
but one grain cradle North of the Co- 


d 


‘himself and others, 


lumbia which was the property of 
Jesse Ferguson. Messrs. -Ferguson 
and Rabbeson concluded: to go` tọ the 
Cowlitz farms and put in the season 
cradling , wheat, but the French 
settlers’ scouted the idea that. grain 
could be saved in any other way than 
with the sickle; but as laborers were 
few and crops heavy the experiment 
was per mitted by old Simon Plemon- 
don, so much to the satisfaction of 
that the crad- 
ling party had all the work they could 
perform that harvest. 

On August 14, 1848, the act of Con- 
gress establishing the Territorial gov- 
ernment of Oregon was approved. 
The territory thus acquired included 
all the:. Pacific possessions of the 


‘United States North to the thirty-sec- 


ond parallel, the northern boundary 
being the line fixed by the treaty of 
June 15, 1846, between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

It was during this fall that the so 
called Puget Sound Agricultural Com- 
pany conceived the idea of making 
claim under the treaty to the immense 
tract called the Nisqually claim. At 
that time they proposed to set a title 
to land South of the Nisqually river 
and with that view drove a large herd 
of cattle across the stream. On learn- 
ing this the American residents called 
a meeting, over which Colonel Isaac 
N. Ebey, who had just arrived in the 
country, presided. Messrs. A. B. 
Rabbeson and Jesse Ferguson were 
appointed a committee to wait on “Dr. 
W.. F. Tolmie, agent of the company, 
and protest against such an act. One 
weék’s time was allowed the corpora- 
tion to remove their stock to the north 
side of the river, the present dividing 
line between the counties of Pierce 
and Thurston. The demand of the 
settlers was complied with and the 
claifa of the Puget Sound Company 
limited to the demand of all the valua- 
bie: ‘portion of present Pierce county. | 


Ag soon as the gold’ discoveties in 
California had beeome. known in: “Ore- 
gon there was a general rush of the 


male -population to thè- mines. Many 
abandoned their farms. neglecting to 
sow or put in crops; many of those 
who had taken that precaution failed 
to return until after the harvest. 


Thus, to a great extent the labors 
of this season were materially value- 
less. While money and ‘dust’ be- 
came plentiful, improvements were 
suspended; no buildings were erected; 
the mills stood idle; ali industrial pur- 
suits stagnated and the prices of labor 
and produce advanced to exhorbitant 
rates. While it is doubtless true that 
the development of the great mineral 
wealth to California attracted the 
world’s attention to the Pacific coast, 
hastened its settlement, opened new 
avenues of commerce, materially ad- 
ded to the wealth of the world and al- 
most revolutionized trade, yet it can- 


mot be denied that the California gold 


stampede of 1848-49 was a most griev- 
ous check to the healthy growth of 
Oregon Territory. The great exodus 
of this year was a notable event in 
in history and it required years of 
steady, sober advancement and indus- 
try to recuperate from its conse- 
quences. 

Notice has already been taken of the 
Oregon Organic Act, approved Au- 
gust 14, 1848. Contemporaneous 


‘with its passage, General Josph Lane 
had been appointed governor and _ 


ex officio Superintendent of Indian 
Affiairs, and he with Joseph L. Meek, 
the first United States Marshal, 
crossed the plains, reaching Oregon 
City, March 2, 1849. General John 
Adair, Collector at Astoria, estab- 
lished as a port of entry by the same 
act, arrived by sea at his pust in the 
latter part of the same month. Hon. 
William P. Bryant Chief. Justice; Pe- 
ter H. Burnett (afterward the. first 
Governor of the State of. California; 


and James Turney constituted the 
Supreme Court-but of thèse. the Chief 
Justice alone accepted the appoint- 
ment. William A. Hall was commis- 
sioned in place of Mr. Turney, Sep- 
tember 1, 1848 but resigned November 
22nd when Hon. O. C. Pratt was ap- 
pointed. Governor Lane issued his 
proclamation May 13th, dividing the 
territory into Judicial districts and as- 
signing the Judges. The county of 
Vancouver with several counties south 
of the Columbia, constituted the first 
judicial district to which was assigned 
Chief Justice Bryant; to the second 
lying wholly south of the Columbia, 
was assigned Hon. O. C. Pratt; Lewis 
County alone constituted the Third 
Judicial district, and to it there was 
no judge to assign. Although within 
an organized territory of the United 
States, yet not an official clothed with 
federal or military authority was pres- 
ent north of the Columbia river, to af- 
ford , protection or confidence to its 
growing settlements. 

In the winter of 1849, Messrs. Ebey, 
Shaw, Moore, Jackson and Sylvester 
bought the brig Orbit. She arrived at 
Olympia January 1, 1850 where she 
loaded a cargo of piles for San Fran- 
cisco, Col. Simmons afterward pur- 
chasing the interest of Jackson. This 
was the first American vessel owned 
hy Washington Territory residents 
hailing from Olympia, Puget Sound, 

By proclamation of Governor Lane, 
the country north of the Columbia, 
together with Clatsop county (now in 

regon) south, constituted a Council 
as well as a’ Representative district. 
At the election provided for by said 
proclamation, the first under the terri- 
torial organization, Samuel T. Mc- 
Kean of Clatsop, and Michael ‘T. 
Simmons of Lewis were elected first 
Councilman and Representative re- 
spectively. This Assembly convened 
at Oregon City, July, 1849, and con- 
tinued in session one hundred days. 
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SHE INDIANS. 

“The history of all séttlements in the 
New World begins with relations with 
the Indians; sometimes this ‘relation 
has been peaceful and pleasant but 
oftener stormy and troublesome. 
The settlement at the head of Puget 
Soundis no exception, From the time 
that Col. Simmons and his party 
blazed their trail from the Cowlitz. to 
Newmarket, the growth of the colony 
and the march of improvement have 
been the outcome of a conflict, . either 
peaceful or stormy, with the copper |. 
colored sons of the forest. 

In contemplating the history of the 
Sound country and the Indian as He 
plays a part in that history, numerous 
queries relating to the aboriginal: 
force themselves on the historians’ 
attention. Their origin, their man- 
ners, their customs, their language, 
their religions, their business habits, 
their family relations —all arise in the 
mind and a dissertation on each topic, 
though interesting, would be rather 
foreign to present purpose. : 

The origin of the American Indian 
is a subject of speculation and ire- 
search. That they belong to the older 
races of mankind is not doubted. 
But neither their history nor the cir- 
cumstances or date of their advent to 
the New World has revealed itself to 
delvers in prehistoric realms. Theo- 
ries have been advanced and traced; 
but they still remain theories. 

The legends of the Indians them- 
selves shed no light. Ask thetn con- 
cerning their origin and the answer 
is: ‘‘Sackaly tyee mamock nasika” 
(man on high made us.) This state- 
ment, too, embodies the most of their 
religious sentiments. The Indian lan- 
guage is an interesting study but it, 
too, is outside our present intentions. 
Their vocabulary is a limited one: the 
tone the accent and the facial expres- 
sion very largely taking the place of 
words. . 
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The American Indian belongs to 
several distinct families or nations, 
and these again are composed of 
tribes.. West of the Rocky Mountains 
were four nations; the Shoshones, the 
Selish, the Klamaths and the Califor- 


nians. The present state of Washing- 


ton was occupied by the Selish. 


The tribes of each nation were simi- 
larin the main although differences 
existed in their language but not of 
such character as to prevent inter- 
course among them. 


The present language of the Puget 
Sound Indians isa jargon, compiled 
and introduced among the Indians by 
a trader at Astoria and was subse- 
quently adopted by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at their trading stations and 
became the commou trading language 
with the Indian Tribes. 

In the spring of 1848 Thomas W. 
Glascow visited Whidby Island and 
took the claim known as Kbey’s Land- 
ing, opposite Port Townsend. He 
erected his cabin, planted wheat and 
potatoes, then returned to Newmarket 
and induced Carnefix and Rabbeson to 
accompany him to his new home. 
They determined to explore Hood’s 
canal on their voyage thither, and 
went by canoe to the head of Skookum 
bay and from thence carried their 
bark over the portage to the head of 
the former. Here they found Indians 
in large numbers, many of whom had 
never seen a white man. While 
camped at the mouth of the Skokomish 
river, it was the turn of Carnefix to 
cook and attend to camp-work. An 
old Indian chief seeing this, concluded 
Mr. Carnefix must bea slave and so 
expressed a desire to purchase him, 
offering a large number of skins, mus- 
‘kets, blankets and two Indian hench- 
mien. His companions joked Carnefix 
so much on this would-be commercial 
transaction that he abandoned the 
trip and came back. Glasgow and 
Rabbeson continued their exploration 


by themselves, and finally arrived in 
July at Glasgow’s house on the island. 
They had not long been there when 


‘there assembled a Grand Council of 


the Puget Sound tribes of Indians, in- 
vited by Patkanim, chief of the Sno- 
qualmie nations, to discuss the propri- 
ety of resisting the further progress of. 
American settlements. The proceed- 
ings commenced with ta grand’ hunt. 
A net or corral was built of willow 
brush, with wings stretching across 
the island from the head of Penn’s 
Cove to what is now called Ebey’s 
Landing. A drive was made with 
dogs, and upwards of sixty deer se- 
cured forthe feast. Next the council 
assembled and many speeches were 
made. Patkanim urged that if the 
Americans were allowed to settle in 
the country they would soon outnum- 
ber the Indians, and that the latter 
would be transported in fire-ships to a 


_distant country where the sun never 


shone and there left to die; that they 
could easily exterminate the few now 
in the country, which would discour- 
age others from coming; by the death 


of these here the Indians would ac- 


quire a large amount of property. 
The last argument he dwelt upon with 
great earnestness. The Upper Sound 
Indians, who had lived among the 
whites, strenuously resisted any hos- 
tile movement. Sno-ho-dum-tah, prin- 
cipal chief of the Indian bands above 
Newmarket, familiarly known to the 
settlers as “Old Gray-Head, was the 
champion of peace. He said that be- 
fore the advent of the Americans, it 
was common for the strong tribes on 
the Lower Sound to make war upon 
them, the weaker, carry off their peo- 
ple and enslave them; but now the 
presence of the white man afforded 
them security and discouraged such 
wars; that they had found the ‘‘Bos- 
ton” (the Indian word for distinguish- 
ing an American from a British sub- 
ject, called by them ‘‘King George,’’) 
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was just and honorable in all his deal- 
‘ings, ‘This refusal on the part of the 
Upper Sound Indians created great ex- 
citement and nearly provoked a-con- 
flict on the council ground. Rabbeson 
became alarmed and fled the settle- 
ment, while two days afterwards Glas- 
gow was compelled to abandon every- 
thing and only by the assistance of a 
friendly Indian did he effect his es- 
cape. 

It was fortunate: for the little settle- 
ment that they recognized rules gov- 
erning intercourse or trade with the 
Indians. ‘The latter were to be protec- 
tedin their rights. A complaint of 
injustice at the hands of a white man 
was investigated, A uniform price 
was established for every thing in 
trade and labor, while it was the gen- 
eral understanding among the citizens 
that a white man was to respect his 
contract. 


In illustration may be mentioned the 
case of an immigrant of 1847. Accom- 
panied by his family he arrived at the 
mouth of the Cowlitz river destitute of 
funds. An Indian named Tenas Tyee, 
who was then engaged in forwarding 
immigrants up that stream, brought 
the immigrant. family up to the Land- 
ing, agreeing to take a paper for the 
passage money and wait twelve 
moons. Tenas Tyee held the note 
till it fell due and then waited upon 
the white man, but he not having the 
money, the Indian agreed to take a 
heifer in discharge of the debt, which 
offer was declined. Tenas Tyee came 
over to the Sound and complained to 
the settlers. A meeting was called, a 
committee of two was appointed to re- 
turn with him, and they compelled the 
debtor tó liquidate the debt by turning 
over the stock which the Indian accep- 
ted.in satisfaction of his demand. 

In the latter part of April, or during 
the first days of May, 1849, an event 
occurred which hastened the advent of 
the United States troops. A party of 


“Snoqualmie Indians made an attack 


on the Hudson Bay Company’s Fort. 
Nisqually. ae 

This tribe were in the habit of visit- 
ing the fortin small numbers, for the 
purposes of trade but upon this occas- 
ion they were in force, their object Þe- 
ing to settle a dispute with the Indians 
of the Nisqually tribe. On the trial, 
their number was variously estimated, 
Doctor Tolmie says over one hundred, 
while Walter Ross, clerk of the fort, 
gave it at one hundred and fifty. 
Patkanim, head chief of the tribe, con- 
sisting of several bands, was “within 
the fort engaged with Doctor Tolmie, 
agent in charge. The gates had been 
closed and all the other Indians had 
been excluded. Just outside the stock- 
ade were Leander C. Wallace, Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Walker, three Ameri- 
cans on a visit to the fort, and Charles 
Wren, who had but shortly before 
come in from an Indian camp. The 
Snoqualmies, led by Kussass, brother 
to Patkanim, and Quallahwowt, an- 
other sub-chief, were armed and pain- 
tedasa war party, and made othér 
hostile demonstrations. Wallace and 
his companions, seeing their danger, 
kept their faces toward the advaricing 
Indians and retreated hastily to, the 
gates. Wren reached it and stood'with 
his back against it trying to edge in. 
Walter Ross, with two Indians guard- 
ed the gate on the inside and refuse to 
open it. The Indian guard, about this 
time discharged his gun in the air. for 
the purpose of emptying it before ire- 
loading which act the Snoqualmies 
pretended to interpret as a defiance. 
Kussass advanced, fired and killed 
Wallace on the spot. Wren and his 
companians made another effort to get 
inside, and as they passed through the 
gate a volley rang forth wounding 


Lewis and Walker. as well as an 
Indian boy who stood within. Thé 
last survived but a short time. The 


bastions were then manned, a: volley 
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fired’and the Indians hastily retreated. 
Mr Wallace was the first American 
‘killed by the natives on Puget Sound 
of which there is any record. Upon 
the tidings of this outbreak reaching 
him, Governor Lane visited Puget 
Sound, arriving at New Market, May 
17th, and being there advised of the 
arrival at Fort Vancouver of two com- 
panies First Artillery, United States 
Army, he immediately returned to 
that post. In June Fort Vancouver 
was occupied as a permanent military 
post by acompany of the First Artil- 
lery, Major J. S. Hathaway cominand- 
ing. In July Company M, “First Art- 
tillery, Captain Bennet H. Hill, was 
dispatched to the Sound and August 
27th, he established a military post at 
Fort Steilacoom. 


Shortly after, Hon. J. Quinn Thorn- 
ton, sub-Indian agent for the district 
_ of Oregon North of the Columbia, vis- 
ited the Indian tribes on the Sound 
and after an interview with Patkanim, 
‘on his return, September 7, 1848, au- 
thorized Captain Hill to pay eighty 
blankets for the delivery of the mur- 
derers of Wallace within three weeks, 
if not by that time the reward might 
‘be doubled. The superintendent (Gov- 
ernor Lane) took very strong excep- 
tion to this course of the sub-agent, 
very properly construing that such 
acts of outrage should be visited by a 
punishment instead of a 
But before Governor Lane could coun- 
termand, the offer or the 
proper steps for the chastisement of 
the tribe in the event of their refusal 
to surrender the guilty parties, Patka- 
nim had.delivered up six Snoqualmie 
‘Indians, charged to be the murderers, 
to Captain Hill, who had duly paid the 
reward purchasing the blankets from 
Fort Nisqually at the price of four 
hundred and eighty dollars. 
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The news of the surrender of these 
Indians for trial reached Oregon City 
while the Legislative Assembly (the 


first under the ‘Territorial Govern- 
ment) was in session. This body at 
once passed an act attaching Lewis 
county to the First Judicial district and 
provided for a special term of court at 
Steilacoom, to be held by Chief Jus- 
tice Bryant on the first Monday of 
October. 

The court convened on the first of 
October —the first United States court 
heild North of the Columbia river. 

Captain Hill delivered to the United 
States Marshal, Kussass, Quallah- 
wowt, Sterhawai, Tatam, Whyeek and 
Quarlthumkyne, all of the Snoqualmie 
tribe and surrendered by their chief as 
participants in the attack on Fort Nis- 
qually. indicted for the 
murder of Leander C. Wallace. The 
prosecution was conducted by Judge 
Alonzo A. Skinner and the court as- 
signed David Stone Esq., then prose- 
cuting attorney of the Third Judicial 
district ,to defend the prisoners. Kus- 
ass and Quallahwowt, both chiefs and 
ringleaders in the foray, were con- 
victed, the remaining four being ac- 
quitted. At the execution the next 
day, October 3rd, of the two murder- 
ers, the whole tribe was present be- 
sides a vast gathering of other Ind- 
jans. The occasion was embraced to 
teach the natives that the law would 
be rigorously enforced against those 
who committed outrages upon the 
white settlers or their property; while, 
it is also interesting to note, that so 
sparse were the settlements at this 
time, that several of the jurors trav- 
elled over two hundred miles from 
their homes to reach the place of hold- 
ing court. 


All were 


OLYMPIA. 

In 1850, E. Sylvester laid off and 
dedicated the Smithfield claim as a 
town, giving it the name of Olympia, 
at the suggestion of Charles Hart 
Smith, of the firm of Simmons & 
Smith, who had established, that sum= 
mer, a store in the town near the cor- 
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ner-of First and Main Streets. 
beautiful snow capped mountains of 
the Olympia or Coast range, which 
constitutes the background of the 
scene enjoyed upon a clear day, look- 
ing northward from the city, suggest- 
edthe name. 

The mercantile operations of the lit- 
tle community were of the most primi- 
tive character. The first store dealt 
only in necessaries and such trinkets 
as found favor with the Indians. The 
counter was a rough table sided up 
with rough plank and like most house- 
hold furniture was fearfully and won- 
derfully made. 


But during the two or three years 
that elapsed since Smith first saw 
Olympia or Smithfield considerable of 
a traffic had grown up. The advent 
of George A. Barnes, however, in the 
the fall of 1852, with a stock of gen- 
eral merchandise marked a change in 
the character of the transactions and 
was the beginning of commerce on 
Puget Sound. Mr. Barnes’ first store 
was on the water front atthe west end 
df First street 

Stores were also managed by Parker, 
Coulter & Co., A. J. Moses, L. Bett- 
man, Goldman & Rosenblatt, and 
Louisson & Co. Trade was mostly 
with the Indians, several hundred of 
them living on the eastern shore of 
the westarm of the bay. Their sec- 
tion was called Chinook street, and 
their central wigwam was near the 
present site of the Carlton House. 


Congress established the Puget 
Sound Collection District February 14, 
1851, and a Custom House was located 
during the year at Olympia, then the 
only town on Puget Sound. On the 
third xof November, 1851, the sloop 
Georgianna, Captain Rowland, sailed 
with twenty-two passengers for Queen 
Charlotte’s Island, where gold had 
been discovered. Among those who 
chartered this sloop were Wm. Billings, 
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S. D. Howe, Charles Weed, 5. 5. Ford, 
Samuel Williams, J. Colvig and the. 
Sargent Brothers, Asher, Wilson and 
Nelson. On the 19th the vessel was 


cast ashore on.the east side of the is- . 


land, was plundered by the Indians, 
and the crew and passengers held in 
captivity. Uponreceipt cf the news, 
the Collector of Customs at Olympia, 
dispatched the Damariscove, Captain 
Balch, with a force of volunteers and 
United States troops from Fort Steila- 
coom. The schooner sailed December 
18th, and returned to Olympia with 
the rescued men the last day of Janu- 
ary, 1852. 


In 1852, asuperior article of coal was 
found, something much needed on the 
coast, and capital was at once invested 
in developing the mines. Three saw- 
mills were built on the Sound, and du- 
ing the year quite extensive shipments 
of coal, lumber and fish were made. 
Many claims were taken up onthe fine 
argicultural lands, and all the ele- 
ments for a vigorous growth were col- 
lected. The chief settlements then in 
Northern Oregon were, Pacific City; 
Vancouver, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s headquarters, consisting of a 
hundred houses occupied by its em- 
ployees, chiefly Kanakas, inclosed by 
picket fences, and defended by armed 
bastions; Forts Walla Walla, Okana- 
gan and Colville, further up the Col- 
umbia; Olympia, the new town on the 
Sound; Fort Nisqually on the Sound, 
occupied by the Puget Sound Agricul- 
tural Company, besides shipping pro- 
ducts to the Sandwich Islands and the 
Russian post at Sitka. These, with 
many settlements along the Sound, 
and between it and the Columbia, 
formed a section distinct from Oregon 
proper, with which they had no com- 
munity of interest, and from whom, 
being in the minority in the legisla- 
ture, they were unable to obtain many 
of the rights they deemed themselves 
entitled to. Many of them were five 
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hundred miles ‘from the seat of the. 
‘Territorial Government. 


During the years the Hudson’s Bay 
people were Operating in the Columbia 
valley and Puget Sound basin a 
rather considerable population for 
those times had gathered here, and in 
1845 as has been stated Lewis county 
was created by the Oregon legislature 
embracing the territory north of Cow- 


‘itz county. In 1850 the number of in- 


habitants north of the Columbia 
river was three hundred four and one 
hundred eighty of them were citizens. 
In,1851 Pacific county was created 
In 1852 it was proposed to create a 
new county out of Lewis, the same to 


include the vast basin lying west of 


the cascade mountains and north of 
the Cowlitz divide. When the bill to 
create the county was first reported it 
was proposed to name the county 
Simmons, but the sad death of Samuel 
R. Thurston, which occurred the 
spring before and a general dispo- 
sition among the people of Oregon to 
perpetuate his memory, suggested his 
name for the new county. 


Samuel R. Thurston was born in 
1816 and graduated at Bowdoin college, 
Mass. in 1843. He settled in Iowa in 
1845 and in 1847 crossed the plains to 
Oregon. He was a Democrat but 
elected to congress as an opponent of 
the Hudson Bay Company. While re- 
turning home from the federal capital 
by way of Cape Horn he was takeu 
sick and died at sea ‘April 9, 1851, be- 
tween Panama and Acapulco. His re- 
mains were buried at the latter place. 

By authority of the legislature of 
exhumed and 
brought to Salem and a marble monu- 
menterected to his memory. On one 
“THURS- 
TON. Erected by the people of Ore- 
gon.” Onanother, his name, age an 
date-of his death, on a third side this 
sentiment: “Here rests Oregon’s dele- 
gate, aman of genius and learning, a 


lawyer and a statesman, his Christian 
virtues equalled by his wide phifan- 
thropy, his public acts are his best eu- 
logium.’’ 

Ata time when his virtues and un- 
timely death were uppermost in the 
minds of his people the proposition to 
perpetuate his name and memory by 
connecting it with the new Sound 
county met with a ready response and 
Thurston was adopted. 


COUNTY ORGANIZED. 

The year 1852 marks the beginning 
of organized government on Puget 
Sound. The act that created the 
county provided for holding an elec- 
tion to choose county officers. The 
election was held in June 1852 at 
which A.J.Simmons was elected sheriff, 
A.M. Poe, cotinty clerk: D. R. Bige- 
low, treasurer; R. S. Bailey, assessor; 
Edmund Syivester, Coroner; A. A. 
Denny, S. S. Ford Sr. and David Shel- 
ton, county commissioners. 

On July Sth the board ot county 
commissioners convened at the office 
of A. M. Poesin the town of Olympia. 
Arthur A. Denny and David Sheltop 
were present and took the oath of of- 
fice and appointed D. R. Bigelow 
clerk of the board pro tempore. This 
done the board adjourned to the next 
day. 

On the 6th A. J. Simmons, sheriff, 
was present and the bonds of A. M. 
Poe as county clerk, D. R. Bigelow, 
county treasurer and R. S. Bailey, as- 
sessor, were approved. David Shelton 
was designated as presiding judge of 
the county commissioners court. 

The following precincts were estab- 
lished: 

Scadget Precinct: To include Whid- 
by’s Island and all islands north to 
the northern boundary of the United 
States. 

Port Townsend precinct: The terri- 
tory north of Hood’s Canal on the 


‘west side of the Sound. 
Dewamps precinct: The territory 
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east of Puget Sound. and north of the 
Puyallup river and all south of Hood’s 
canal to the parallel of the north par- 


bs lel of the Puyallup river on the west 


side of the Sound. 


Steilacoom precinct: The territory 
north of the Nisqually river to the 
Puyallup on the east side of Puget 
Sound and all thence due west to the 
mouth of the Nesqually river to the 
parallel of the mouth of the Puyallup. 

Olympia precinct: The territory 
south of Steilacoom precinct. 

The entire county was then a school 
district in Lewis county. At this ses- 
sion of the board David Shelton, Whit- 
field Kirtley and Geo. A. Barnes, as 
directors of school district No. 2, rep- 
resented that the district had been or- 
ganized and asked that boundaries be 
established which was granted. De- 
wamish precinct was designated as 
district No. 5; Scadget precinct as No. 
6; Port Townsend precinct as district 
No. 7. The remainder of Olympia pre- 
cinct after taking out district No. 2 
was designated as No. 1. 

Commissioners Denny and Shelton 
drew lots for length of terms. Mr. 
Ford being absent was given the long 
term of three years; Mr. Denny drew 
the term of one year and Mr. Shelton 
that of two years. 

Wm. Coulter was granted a grocer’s 
license for six month’s and Edmund 
Sylvester one for three months. On 
July 7th the board adjourned to the 
first Monday in September. 

At the fall meeting William Pack- 
wood asked for a school district be- 
tween Olympia and Steilacoom, which 
was granted. 

Mr. Packwood was also granted a 
license for a ferry across the Nes- 
qually river, for which he paid one 
dollar. 

Road districts were created and resi- 
dents in each district were designated 
to work the roads in that district. 

The tax levy for that year was fixed 
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at: 4 mills for county revenue, :1% 
mills. for the school fund, 1/4 mills ter- 
ritorial fund and $1 poll tax. The to» 
tal valuation of the county. was $124- 
602. The tax was collected by the as- 
sessor at the time of making the as- 
sessment. T. I’. McElroy and Geo 
Barnes were appointed justices of the 
peace for Olympia precinct. 

The first school in the county was 
taught this summer by D. L. Phillips. 

Lewis county was a part of the 
Third judicial district and the first 
term of courtsheld at Olympia was a 
special term called to try seizures that 
had been made by the collector of cus- 
toms. At this term of the court El- 
wood Evans, D. R. Bigelow, Quincy 
A. Brooks ani S. H. Moses were ad= 
mitted to practice law. 

The summer of 1852 was a prospèr- 
ous one for the new community. Coal 
was discovered in the Skookumchuck 
valley. A steady stream of immigra- 
tion was flowing toward the Sound 
country and many claims of fine agri- 
cultural lands were taken on the prai- 
ries and in the valleys adjacent to 
the head of Budd’s Inlet. 


The Willamette Valley in Oregon. 
was also attracting attention and con- 
siderable rivalry existed between that 
fertile section and the equally enticing’ 
region about Puget Sound. 

Inthe summer of 18524 newspaper 
outfit was brought over from Portland 
by T. F. McElroy and J. W. Wiley 
and the first number of the Columbian 
issued on September 11. It received a 
liberal supply of advertizing from the 
beginning. Both Portland and San 
Francisco patronized its columns. 

The paper took a pronounced posi- 
tion for the development of the Sound 
country and at once agitated the ques- 
tion of a division of Oregon by the 
formation of a new territory north of 
the Columbia river. 

Ataterm of the district court held 
at the house of J. R. Jackson in Lewis 


county a convention was called to 
meet at Monticello on the last "Thurs 
day in November to memorialize Con- 
gress for a new territory. 

` Monticello, then an important town, 
it being on the direct route to the 
Sound from the Columbia, was located 
on the Cowlitz, not far from the pres- 
ent site of Kalama. 

‘Delegates to the Monticello conven- 
tion were elected from each county 
those from Thurston, elected at a 
mass convention being M. T. Sim- 
mons, S. D. Ruddle, S. P. Moses, 
Adam Wyle, Q. A. Brooks and C. H. 
Hale. 


The New Territory convention met 
at Monticello November 25, 1852. 

A memorial to Congress was pre- 
parea, stating the condition of this re- 
gion and asking that body to create 
the Territory of Columbia ont of that 
portion of Oregou lying North and 
West of the Columbia river. There 
was no conflict in the matter between 
the two sections of Oregon, the people 
of Oregon south of the river raising 
no objection to the proposed new terri- 
tory. 

In November 1852, Hon. Columbia 
Lancaster of Vancouver resigned his 
seat in the legislative Council and by 
common consent D. R. Bigelow of 
Olympia and A. A. Denny of Seattle, 
both of Thurston county, were fixed 
upon as candidates to fill the vacancy. 
Concerning the candidates the Colum- 
bian said, ‘Mr. Bigelow is kuown to 
the citizens of Northern Oregon as an 
attorney at law, honorable in the prac- 
tice of his profession, upright in his 
dealings and intercourse with the 
world, of fixed principles, backed with 
good business qualifications and a 
sound judgment.” “Mr. Denny is a 
farmer; plain and  wunostentatious, 
highly esteemed as a citizen and a 
neighbor, straightforward in his busi- 
ness transactions and eminently qual- 
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ified to discharge with credit to him= 
self any civil duties he may -be called 
upon by the people to perform. They 
are both young men of good general 
intelligence and steadfast friends of 
Northern Oregon.” 


Mr. Bigelow withdrew from the field 
and Mr. Denny was elected at a spec- 
ial election held December 7. 


In the fall of this year a tax was 
levied and collected for the erection of 
a school house. The house was built 
of split lumber on the hill where the 
Olyinpian office now stands at the 
south east corner of block 35. In the 
construction the upp2r joists were not 
tied to the walls of the building. A 
heavy snow fell the following winter 
and one night soon after school was 
dismissed the latteral pressure was’ so 
great that the walls gave way, entail- 
ing the collapse of the building, An- 
other building was secured and Mr. 
A. W. Moore, the teacher, continued 
the school. 

During the year 1852 the trail up the 
Cowlitz was continually lined with 
immigrants. Every house along the 
road was crowded nightly with those 
who had heard of.the salubrious cli- 
mate and fertile soils on the shores of 
Puget Sound. 


This summer Ira Ward, N. Barnes 
and S. Hays started a saw mill at the 
upper falls at New Market. It was 
of a single sash saw capable of cut- 
ting 2000 to 3000 feet per day. 

1853. 

The year 1853 opened propitiously 
for the growing colonies north of the 
Columbia river. On December 6, 1852 
Hon. Joseph Lane, delegate in Con- 
gress from Oregon introduced the sub- 
ject of a new territory by procuring 
the passage of a resolution instructing 
the Committeé on Territories to con- 
sider the question and report a bill. 
The committee reporteda bill to organ- 
ize the Territory of Columbia, which 
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came up February 8, 1853. Richard 
H. Stanton, of Kentucky, moved to 
substitute the name of “Washington” 
for “Columbia,” saying that we al- 
ready had a District of Columbia 
while the name of the Father of our 
Country had been given to no terri- 
tory init. With this amendment the 
bill passed through the house on the 
10th., with one hundred and twenty- 
eight votes for and twenty-nine 
against. On March 2, 1853, it was 
adopted by the Senate and received 
the President’s signature the follow- 
ing day. 

The act created a territory more 
than twice the size asked for in the 
memorial, being “All that portion of 
Oregon Territory lying and being 
south of the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude, and north of the mid- 
dle of the main channel of the Colum- 
bia river from its mouth to where the 
forty sixth degree of north latitude 
crosses said river near Fort Walla 
Walla, thence with said forty-sixth 
latitude to the summit of the Rocky 
mountains.” This included all of 
Washington as it now stands, and a 
portion of Idaho and Montana. The 
act was in the usual form creating ter- 
ritories, and provided for a Governor, 
to be ex officio Commander in chief of 
the militia and Superintendent of In- 
dian affairs, a Secretary, a Supreme 
Court of three Judges, an attorney 
and a Marshal, all to be appointed by 
the President for a teru of four years. 


It also called for a delegate to Con- 
gress whose first term was to last dur- 
ing the Congress to which he was 
elected. A territorial legislature was 
created with two branches—a Council 
with nine members and a term of 
three years, the first ones to serve one, 
two and three years as decided by lot 
among them; and a House of eighteen 
members, with aterm of one year, to 
be increased from time to time to not 
more than thirty. Twenty thousand 


dollars were appropriated to defray 
the expenses of a census, after the 
taking of which the Governor was to 
apportion the members of the Législa- 
ture. and call an election to choose 
them and the “Delegate to Congress. 

The first Legislature was to meet at 
any place the Governor might select, 
and was then to fix the seat of govern- 
ment itself; five thousand dollars were 
appropriated for public buildings, and 
the same amount for a library. Coun- 
ty and local officers then serving were 
to hold their positions until successors 
were chosen under acts to be passed 
by the legislature of the new territory. 
Causes were to be transferred from 
the Oregon courts, and the territory 
was to be divided into three districts, 
in each of which one of the Supreme 
Judges was to hold a district court. 
Sections sixteen and thirty-six of the 
public lands or their equivalent were 
given to the territory for the benefit 
of the public schools. 

In January 1853 the territorial legis- 
lature of Oregon created four new 
counties, all out of Thurston county, 
to-wit:—Pierce, King, Island and Jef- 
ferson, leaving Thurston county to in- 
clude the present counties of Thurs- 
ton, Chehalis and Mason. 

In March of this year J. W. Wiley 
transferred his interests in the Colum- 
bian to J. J. Beebe, the publishers 
then being McElroy and Beebe. 


Soon after his inauguration Presi- 
dent Pierce appointed Major Isaac I. 
Stevens, United States Engineers, 
Governor; Charles H. Mason of Rhode 
Island, Secretary; J. 8. Clendenin 
of Mississippi, Attorney; J. Patton 
Anderson of Tennessee, Marshal; Ed- 
ward Lander of Indiana, Chief Jus- 
Justice; Victor Monroe of Kentucky 
and O. B. McFadden, of Pennsylvania 
Associate Justices. Marshai Ander- 
son arrived early in the summer, and 
took a census provided for in the act, 
returning a total population of three 
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thousand nine hundred and sixty-five, 
of whom sixteen hundred and eighty- 
two were voters. Governor Stevens 
was in charge of the expedition sent 
out by the War department to survey 
a northern route fora transcontinental 
railroad, and was thus occupied all the 
summer and fall. Upon crossing the 
boundary line of the ‘new territory, 
September 29, 1853, he issued a procla- 
mation from the summit of the Rocky 
mountains, declaring the act of Con- 
gress and assuming his dutics as exec- 
utive. 

During the preceding years more or 
less trouble had been experienced with 
the mails. Stages run each week to 
the Columbia river where connection 
was made for Portland. There was 
usually considerable necessary delay, 
but to a large extent the conveniences 
and anxious expectations of the people 
depended on the sweet pleasures of 
the stage driver. At this time (1853) 
the mail left Olympia every Tuesday 
and the fact that the driver occasion- 
ally indulged in a spree before start- 
ing gave rise to numerous complaints. 
In the fall of this year, however a 
change occurred in contractors, Rab- 
beson & Yantis became proprietors of 
the stage line and advertised to put 
passengers through from Olympia to 
Cowlitz Landing in twelve hours. 

In April 1853 a bed of natural oys- 
ters was found in Budd’s Inlet. 

The mammoth trees of Olympia 
were becoming known to the outside 
world and at this time hewed timber 
was quoted at16 to 18 cents per cubic 
foot;.shingles at $4.50 to $5 per Mand 
cordwood at $4 per cord. During the 
seven years since the first immigrant 
came to Puget Sound immigration had 
been by the way of Vancouver and the 
Cowlitz river but in the spring of 1853 
an effort was made to find an immi- 
grant route over the Cascade moun- 
tains and at a public meeting of the 
citizens of Thurston county, Rev. 


Benj. Close, A. W. Moore, E. Sylves: 
ter, James Hurd and John Alexander 
were appointed a committee to locate 


a practical route. In the effort they 
were joined by Walla Walla and a 
road through the Natchez pass was 
located. This was designated as the 
People’s Road as distinguished from 
the Columbia river route. The first 
arrival over the People’s route was a 
Mr. Aikin and the arrival of his party 
was the occasion of a celebration by 
both Olympia and Steilacoom. 


The year of 1853 showed a steady 
improvement. The creation of the 
new territory had directed immigra- 
tion this way and the pioneers of the 
county were inspired to attack the gi- 
gantic forests and lay the foundation 
for permanent homes. 


‘ 


The Columbian was published one 
year by Mr. McElroy, its founder, and 
in September ’53 he sold it to Matt K. 
Smith. Mr. Smith, however published 
it only a few months when, on De¢em- 
ber 3rd he sold it to J. W. Wiley. Mr. 
Wiley changed the name to Washing- 
ton Pioneer and continued it as a live 
local paper. The change in the pro- 
prietors marked a change in the poli- 
tics of the paper—from Whig to Dem- 
ocrat. 


The year was enlivened somewhat 
by the report of Indian hostilities at 
New Dungeness on the Straits of Fuca. 


In March 1853 the county commis- 
sioners drew the first grand and petit 
juries for the county. The grand 
jury was composed of the following 
men who served for the April term of 
the District court:— Andrew J. Cham- 
bers, Nathan Eaton, Nelson Barnes, 
Charles E. Weed, —— White, C. Eth- 
ridge, Martin Shelton, R. B. D. Shel- 
ton, Isaac B. Power, John Chambers, 
Nathan Pattison, Henry Barnes, B. L. 
Hennis, James Taylor, Whitfield Kirt- 
ley, Wm. Billings, C. H. Hale, Robert 
Patterson, Moses Bettman, Thomas J. 


Chambers; Green McAfferty, John R. 
‘Kindred and A. J. Moses. 


For Petit jurors were drawn:— John 
Edgar, Stephen Hodgson, Joseph 
Cushman, William Packwood, R. M. 
Walker, Joseph White, S. D. Ruddle, 
E. H. Wilson, Herbert Jeal, J. R. 
Wood, Alfred Allen, L. H, Calkins, 
J. R. Hurd, A. B. Rabbeson, David J. 
Chambers, James Blanchard, Jesse 
Ferguson, Franklin Yantis, Ignatius 
Colvin, Charles Katon, B. F. Shaw, 
Wiliam P. Wells, J. M. Swan and 
George Brail. ; 

A census was taken this summer by 
U. S. Marshal J. P. Anderson, the 
population of Thurston county being 
996. 

In the summer of 1853 D. C. Beatty 
began the manufacture of a line of 
household furniture suitable for the 
times. 

During the summer and fal! the res- 
idents of the village awaited anxiously 
the arrival of Governor Stevens when 
the governmental machinery of the 
new territory was to be set in motion. 
The settlement had an advance know- 
ledge of the day the governor and par- 
fy were expected to arrive and a com- 
mittee of arrangements had been ap- 
pointed to provide for a suitable recep- 
tion. Preparations for a true pioneer 
greeting were well under way when, 
one afternoon the governor and party 
were seen coming along the trail that 
had been cut through the timber, a 


few days in advance of the time he 
J 


was expected. But in their pioneer 
simplicity they were too joyed to see 
him to feel any chagrin over their un- 
finished preparations. A national sa- 
lute was fired and the flag of the Ken- 
dall Company was thrown to the 
breeze. The governor in the rough 
garb of a bold and adventurous Amer- 
Îcan freeman, was received literally 
into the arms of a warm hearted, pat- 
tiotic people. The reception ceremo- 
nies were held at the Washington Ho- 
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tel, corner of Main and Second streets 
kept by Lewis-Ensign, on Saturday 
evening, November 26, 1853. On the 
28th the governor issued a proclama- 
tion dividing the territory into legisla- 
tive and judicial districts and calling 
an election for Jannary 30, 1854, for 
the election of members of the legisla- 
ture which was to assemble February 
20. 

The campaign for members of the. 
legislature was an exciting one in 
Thurston county. Three tickets were 
in the field: Democratic, Whig and 
Union. The Demoratic ticket was: 

For Councilmen, D. R. Bigelow and 
S. D. Ruddle. ; 

For Representatives: L. D. Durgin, 
George Gallagher, David Shelton and 
A. J. Chambers. 


WHIG TICKET. 
For Councilmen: B. F. Yantis and 
E. J. Allen. 
For Representatives: Ira Ward, C. 
H. Hale, J. L. Brown and Gallatin 
Hartsock. 


UNION TICKET. 

For Councilmen: D. R, Bigelow and 
B. F. Yantis. 

For Representatives: A. W. Moore, 
F. W. Glascow, S. S. Ford, Sr. and 
James H. Roundtree. 

The election resulted in the choice 
of D. R. Bigelow and B. F. Yantis for 
the council and L. D. Durgin, David 
Shelton, Ira Ward and C. H. Hale for 
representatives. 

At this election Judge Columbia 
Lancaster was elected delegate to 
Congress. 

The year 1853 drew to a close upon 
the sturdy pioneers in the different 
settlements of Thurston county with 
the star of Hope brilliant in their firm- 
ament. The arrival of Gov. Steyens 
had agitated the subject of a Northern 
Pacific railway and the day was pic- 
tured as not far distant when the iron 
horse would dash through the Cas- 
cade mountains and make the forests 
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ring with the rumble of his on coming 
train. 


In December. the road was cut 
through from Olympia to the falls, 
the present Tumwater. It is not quite 
clear when the name of the settlement 
at the falls was changed from New 
Market to Tumwater. The name 
Tumwater is probably one of growth, 
being a modification or anglicizing of 
the Indian name Tum Chuck. 
“Chuck” in the Jargon signifies water 
and ‘Tum’ with the peculiar Chinook 
accent is.intended to represent the 
sound of falling water. Hence in the 
Indian vocabulary any waterfall is 
called “tum chuck.” As the settlers 
gradually learned the Chinook they 
substituted the English “water” for 
the Indian ‘“‘chuck’’ and coined the 
word “Tumwater,” which has since 
remained the name of the pictur- 
esque little city at the falls. 


1854. 

The legislature elected January 30, 
1854 convened on the 27th of February 
in the building on Main street recently 
used as the Gold Bar restaurant. It 
was destined to be a historic body. 
Its assembling was an important 
occasion to the small town that was 
then dignified as the seat of govern- 
ment. The members came to their 
legislative duties by various routes as 
the stern necessity of those days de- 
termined, either by paddling a boat 
up the Sound or by the lonely trail 
through the forest. To a newspaper 
correspondent a few yearsago, A. A. 
Denny, of Seattle who was a member, 
recounted the experiences of that 
memorabie occasion. He said:— 


“Then Olympia had only 200 or 300 
people but it was the greatest and 
about the only place north of Port- 
land, The entire council with two 
exceptions, was made up of men from 
the west side of the Cascade mount- 


N ains. The whole east side was repre- 
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sented by Messrs. Tappan and Brad- 
ford, who lived at the Cascade, or 
Wishram, as it was known to Bonne- 
ville. Then Clarke county was spread 
all over the eastern country, and they 
represented Clarke. 


“Nearly the entire legislature jour- 
neyed to and from the capital in boats 
and it took two good hard days’ tug- 
ging at the oars to get there from Se- 
attle. The first night out, Mr. Denny 
said, they usually made it a point to 
camp on McNeil’s island but some- 
times they could not get that far. By 
the next night, if they had toiled hard, 
they arrived at the seat of legislative 
power. 


“There were twenty seven members 
ofthat now historical body, nine in 
the council and eighteen in the house. 
They represented almost every walk 
and calling in life, and their dress, as 
may well be supposed, was typical of 
those early pioneer days. Some wore 
caps made of wolf skins, while others 
had garments more or less betokening 
the period in which they lived.” 

Without reviewing the acts of the 
first territorial legislature it is proper 
to state that a general code of laws 
was enacted, besides several private 
and local laws pertaining to each 
county and the creation of new coun- 
ties. Thurston county was reduced in 
size by taking off Chehalis county on 
the south west and Sawamish county 
on the north west. The name of the 
latter county was afterward changed 
to Mason in honor of Hon. C. H. Ma- 
son, the first territorial secretary and 
for a long time acting governor. 

The following territorial roads were 
established, as were also several oth- 
ers; From Olympia to Shoalwater Bay 
with Logan Hays, B. F. Yantis and 
John Vail appointed commission- 
ers to locate the same; from Cath- 
lamet to the house of S. S. Ford, Sr.,. 
in Thurston county, with L. H. Davis, 
Justin Nye and James Birnie, Jr. com- — 


missioners; Olympia to the mouth of 
the Columbia river, with Alonzo Del- 
labaugh, S. S. Ford and Nelson 
Barnes commissioners; Olympia to 
Monticello, with Gilmore Hays, J. C. 
Davis and F. Kennedy as commission- 
ers. 


The legislature designated a corps 
of county officers in each county where 
vacancies existed who were to hold 
until their successors were elected and 
qualified. For Thurston county S. S. 
Ford, Sr., David J. Chambers and 
James McAllister were county commis- 
sioners; U. E. Hicks auditor; Frank 
Kennedy, sheriff; Whitfield Kirtley, 
assessor; Stephen D. Ruddle, probate 
judge; D. R. Bigelow, county treasu- 
rer; Elwood Evans, county school sup- 
erintendent; William W. Plumb, Na- 
than Eaton and Joseph Broshears, jus- 
tices of the peace. . 


Olympia Lodge No. 5 of Free and 
Accepted Masons that had been acting 
under the grand jurisdiction of Ore- 
gon, was granted a charter. This 
lodge is held by the fraternity as the 
parent of Free Masonry north ot the 
Columbia river. 

Mr. Bigelow, who still resides at 
Olympia found his duties as county 
treasurer not irksome. At one time 
his business called him to Chamber’s 
Prairie. Shortly before, he had re- 
ceived $1000 in silver. Having no se- 
cure place in his office to leave it, he 
tied it in a bag and carried it with 
him. 

The new board of county commis- 
sioners organizeð June 5, and at this 
session directed county school superin- 
tendent, Elwood Evans to request the 
surveyor general of the territory to 
give an account of the surveyed lands 
reserved for school purposes that have 
been claimed by actual settlers, so 
that the board of coinmissioners might 
occupy other lands in lieu. Upon 
Supt. Evans’ report, C. H. Hale was 


appointed to select an equal quantity 
of land to that taken. 

The license for retailing liquors 
was fixed by the board at $100 for. six 
months, and for a bowling alley at $25 
per annum. 

Stephen D. Ruddie, appointed Pro- 
bate J udge by the legislature, declined 
the position and Joseph Cushman was 
selected. 

On July 8, Thomas J. Chambers 
was appointed by the county commis- 
sioners to examine and mark out'a 
quarter section of land for the benefit 
of a county seat, ‘‘to be the best and 
most valuable unclaimed land he can 
find within the limits of the county 
and report at next term.” Mr. Cham- 
bers had evidently given the matter 
previous attention for on the 10th, two 
days after his appointment he report- 
ed the selection of the south east quar- 
ter of section 19, township 18, range 1, 
west and was allowed $6 for his work. 

The tax roll for 1854 showed a valua- 
tion of $418,140 and the rate of taxa- 
tion was fixed at 3 mills. 

This year the commissioners appro- 
priated $500 toward a bridge across 
the east fork of Budd’s inlet and $1000 
for a bridge across the Skookumchuck 
in the southern part of the county. 
Frank Kennedy was appointed bridge 
commissioner to superintend the con- 
struction of both bridges. The con- 
tract for the former was let to J. L. 
Perkins for $1550, one thousand dollars 
being made up by private subscription. 

In December 1854 A. B. Rabbeson 
was appointed a commissioner to let 
the contract for the construction of a 
suitable and convenient court house 
according to plans that he may deem 
best, provided that said contract shall 
not exceed $1200. 

During the two and a half years 
since the organization of the county 
the records were kept in a temporary 
sort of way, deeds being recorded on 

sheets of paper; likewise the record o 
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the commissioners. On December 7, 
1854, the auditor was directed to pro- 
cure suitable books, arrange papers 
and transcribe the records. 


The matter of improving the Cas- 
cade road was agitated during the 
year and a private subsciption of $1195 
was raised in Olympia to put the route 
in suitable condition for travel. Jas. 
K. Hurd was disbursing agent of the 
citizen’s committee that had the mat- 

_ter in charge. 

Whe election for representatives and 
county officers was held in September 
and the following tickets were placed 
in the field early in the summer: 


DEMOCRATIC. 

For Representatives: Wm. Cock, B. 
L. Henness, Stephen Guthrie, Wm. P. 
Wells. 

County commissioners: Levi Shelton 
S. S. Ford, Sr., John S. Low. 

Probate Judge: Joseph Cushman. 

School superintendent: D. R. Bige- 
low. 

Auditor: U. E. Hicks. 

Treasurer: Wm. Rutledge. 

Sheriff: A. B. Rabbeson. 

Assessor: Wm. Packwood. 

Coroner: A. J. Baldwin. 

WHIG. 

For Representatives: Gilmore 
Hays, C. H. Hale, C. C. Hewitt, James 
Biles. 

County commissioners: E. Nelson 
Sargent, Moses Hurd, J. H, Conner. 

Probate Judge: A. W. Moore. 

School superintendent: Geo. F. 
Whitworth. 

Auditor: G. A. Lathrop. 

Treasurer: G. A. Barnes. 

Sheriff: Isaac Hays. 

Assessor: A. N. Hann. 

Coroner: Chapman Turner. 

FREE SOIL. 

For Representatives: C. H. Hale, 
C. C. Hewitt, Samuel James, Wm. 
White. 

County commissioners: A. J. Mc- 


Cormick, T. F. Berry, Wm. Pattison. 


Probate Judge: Joseph Cushman. 
Auditor: G. A. Lathrop. 
Treasurer: W. C. Dobbins. 
Sheriff: J. M. Swan. 

Assessor: B. F. Brown. 


The issues involved in the election 
were the same as those that were agi- 
tating national politics in the states. 
The election resulted in the choice of 
the straight Democratic ticket. United 
States marshal J. Patton Anderson 
was elected delegate to congress from 
the Territory. 


In December 1854 Wm. B. Goodell 
established a stage line between Olym- 
pia and Cowlitz via of Grand Mound, 
leaving Olympia on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week. At Cowlitz, near 
the present site of Toledo, it made con- 
nections with boats for Monticello and 
Portiand. His charges were: from 
Olympia to Grand Mound, $3.50; to 
Cowlitz, $10. 


During the year numerous improve- 
ments were made in the village and 
also in the country, in common with 
other desirable locations on the Sound. 
Two sawmills were erected at Tumwa- 
ter. W. W. Miller began the opera- 
tion of a steam saw milla few miles 
down the bay on the eastside. The 
Masonic Hall was built this summer 
and fitted for the legislature of 1855. 
Work was plenty and both laborers 
and mechanics were in demand. 


Edward Giddings had a wharf ex- 
tending 300 feet from the foot of Main 
street and seriously contemplated ex- 
tending it to deep water. 

The project of dyking the mud flats 
was conceived and discussed by local 
capitalists. 

The early advent of a railroad over 
the Cascades was a pleasant and oft- 
discussed topic. Taking the situation 
allin all, the actual bona fide improve- 
ments and the ephemeral speculations 
of would be capitalists, the year 1854 


drew to a close, with the sturdy 
pioneers full of enthusiasm for the 


future, little dreaming of the dark. 


cloud that was to decend on them ere 
the return of another twelve month. 
1855. ~ 

Atthe March term of the board of 
commissioners, county superintendent 
G. F. Whitworth, represented to the 
board that a portion of the county and 
territorial school fund had been mis- 
applied, having been, probably inad- 
vertently, paid out upon county orders 
on the general fund. The treasurer 
was then directed to reimburse those 
funds from the money on hand, so far 
as it went and to cash no more county 
warrants until the amount drawn 
from “the school funds was fully 
repaid. 

Atthis term A. M. Blanchett, Cath- 
olic Bishop, communicated with the 
board with reference to refunding the 
tax levied on the St. Joseph’s Mission 
property, but no action was taken, the 
communication being laid on the 
table. 

Samuel Klacy who had been elected 
assessor the preceding summer re- 
signed and Samuel Coulter was ap- 
pointed to fillthe vacancy. Mr. Coul- 
ter reported the valuation of taxable 
property at $396,825 and the board 
fixed the rate at 4 mills. In June 1855 
the county debt amounted to $4,388.29. 

At the June session of the board F. 
Kennedy, bridge commissioner, re- 
ported on the construction of the 
bridge to. Swantown for which the 
county had appropriated $500 at a pre- 
vious session. The board refused to 
accept the bridge for three reasons: 
1st, the law had not been complied with 
in its construction; 2nd, the bridge 
was not built on bents; 3rd, the bridge 
was nota good and substantial struc- 
ture. The friends of the contractor in 
the town at once interested themselves 
in his behalf and the same day a pe- 
tition with 73 signatures was present- 
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ed to the board, asking that the con- 
tractor be given the $500. The_ bill 
was allowed and the bridge accepted. 

The duty of locating fhe permanent 
seat of government devolved on the 
legislature of 1855. The candidates 
were Vancouver on the Columbia and 
Olympia. When the question came 
to a vote it resulted in the choice of 
Olympia. Hon. A. A. Denny of King 
county addressed the house .of repre 
sentatives as follows:— 

“Mr. Speaker:— I propose to do' now 
what I have not done béfore: I propose 
to say now what I have not heretofore 


said to anyone (if my memory serves* 


me) relative to my views upon this lo- 
cation question. I now for the first 
time announce my purpose.to vote for 
the location of the territorial capital at 


or near Olympia; and for my vote. 


upon this question I shall briefly as- 
sign a few reasons. 
Justice toall sections of the terri- 
tory require at our hands patient and 
careful investigation as to the proper 
place at which to locate the territorial 
capitol. Its location should be central 
both as to its geographical position, 
as well as to its center compared with 
our population. In my investigation 
of this question, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that Olympia is nearer the 
geographical center than any other 
point Ihave heard mentioned during 
the discussion on this subject—and 
that it is also nearer the center of our 
present population. If, Mr. Speaker, 
you take Thurston county with its 
population and add it to the counties 
north, there will be found a clear and 
decided majority of the population of 
our Territory in those counties: If 
you will take Thurston from the 
northern counties and unite her with 
the counties south, then it will show a 
still more decided majority south. 
Thus it is clearly demonstrated that 
Olympia is about the center of popula- 
tion in this territory. It is as easily 
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accessible from all parts of the terri- 
tory as any place which has been nam- 
ed during the pendency of this ques- 
tion, or that could have been named. 
Itis at the head of. navigation at a 
point Ihe farthest inland, accessible 
from all counties north by all manner 
of water craft f1.m steamer down to 
the Indian canoe. It is in a direct line 
from the counties south to the counties 
north, of the territory. If you travel 
from the northern to the southern 
counties you must go through 
Thurston or travel ont of your 
course. If you travel from the 
southern to the northern counties you 
have to pass through Thurston. Then 
as to the particular location—the site 
is clearly eligible, the land selected is 
elevated and overlooks the placid wa- 
ters of Puget sound for many miles to 
the Northward. The scenery is grand 
and imposing—to the north the Coast 
Range is seen looming up in the dis- 
tance, Mount Olympus standing out 
in bold relief amidst the hundreds of 
less elevated peaks in the vicinity. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I know of no 
other place combining anything like 
the claims, all things considered, to 
the Territorial capital as does this im- 
mediate vicinity; hence I shall most 
willingly give my support to the bill 
under consideration. In doing so, I 
am influenced by no motives of a pe- 
cuniary character—I own no town lots 
or landed estate in Thurston county 
and such is the poor estimate of my 
vote or influence that I have not had 
even the offer of an oyster supper 
from the good citizens of Olympia as 
an inducement for either.” 

The legislature submitted the ques- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of 
ardent spirits to a vote of the people of 
the territory at the next election in 
July. The campaign was a warm one 
throughout the territory. Ata meet- 
ing in this county Hon. Elwood Evans 
was appointed chairman of the execu- 


tive committee and issued an an- 
nouncement to temperance men in 
the territory to form county ‘societies. 


The political feature of the cam- 
paign was also inaugurated early, by 
the democratic county committee call- 
ing a county convention for April 29. 


The following ticket was placed in 
the field:— 


Councilman: Wm. Cock. 

Representatives: C. B. Baker, Wim. 
Rutledge, Jr., David J. Chambers, 
Charles K. Weed, Rodolph M. Walker, 
John N. Low. 

Surveyor: Jared S. Hurd. 

Assessor: W. B. D. Newman. 

Commissioner: Joseph S. Broshears. 

Fence Viewer: R. M. Walker. 

Lientenant Colonel: Joseph Miles. 

Major: J. K. Hurd. 

The Democratic candidate for Cou- 
gress was J. Patton Anderson of this 
county. 


WHIG TICKET. 

The Whig convention was held on 
May 5 and the following nominations 
made:— : 

Councilman: B. F. Yantis. 

Representatives: T. F. McElroy, C. 


H. Hale, G. Hartsock, Cyril Ward, C. 


G. Saylor, J. W. Goodell. 
Assessor: Marion Sargent. 
Commissioner: William S. Parsons. 
Colonel: B. Harned. 
Lieutenant Colonel: Wm. Miles. 
Major: J. J. Westbrook. 
The Whig candidate for Congress 
was William Strong. 


FREE SOIL. 

A Free Soil county convention was 
held May 26 and the following ticket 
nominated. 

Councilman: B. F. Brown. 

Representatives: Samuel James, J. 
M. Swan, Wm. White, Mr. Lum, 
S. N. Woodruff and Wm. Patterson Sr. 

Surveyor: T. F. Berry. 

Commissioner: Mr. Stroll. 

Assessor: William Billings. 


{ The candidate for Cougress was 
Joseph Cushman. e 

The democratic candidate for Con- 
gress carried,the county by 9 major- 
ity. Wm Cock was elected council- 
man. Walker, Baker and Cham- 
bers,—Democrats—and Hale, Ward 
and McElroy—Whigs—were- chosen 
representatives. The democratic 
ticket was elected with the exception 
of Jared S. Hurd for surveyor, the free 
soil candidate, Mr. Berry being chos- 
én. | ; 

At this election the county cast. 377 
votes: Olympia precinct, 260; South 
Bay, 18; Black Lake, 15; Yelm Prairie. 
18; Grand Mound, 39; Miami, 9; Coal 
Bank, 18. Prohibition received a ma- 
jority of 14 votes in the county but 
failed to carry the territory. 

In August 1855 a new frame school 
house of two stories was erected on 
the site of the one that collapsed the 
year before. The building still stands 
and from 1874 to 1892 was used as a 
court house. It is now owned by Geo. 
Langridge and occupied by the Olym- 

pian. 
} This summer the contract to carry 
the mail from Olympia to Seattle was 
awarded to Henry Winsor of Olympia 
atarate not to exceed $1000 per an- 
num. He was permitted to carry 
it by either sail boat or horse. 
, During the summer the work of de- 
, veloping the country went forward. 
Immigration continued and fertile 
lands in all parts of the Sound country 
were taken as claims. Forests were 
cleared in patches and permanent 
homes established. 


INDIAN TROUBLES. 

In early fall reports of trouble with 
Indians in White River Valley, King 
county, began finding their way to 
Olympia and the settlers in the coun- 
try around the capital manifested 
more or less alarm.. The hostiles 
were of the Yakima tribe and the ex- 
citing cause of their depredations may 


be traced to the origin of all Indian 
trotibles since the pale faces- first ‘be- 
gan crowding the red man toward the 
setting sun. 

It is not our purpose to go into all 
the details that lead to the cruel attack 
on the Puget Sound settlements, but it 
is well forthe reader to bear in mind 
that the Hudson’s Bay people looked 
jealously on the American settlements 
north of the Columbia as tending to 
ultimately wrest this section of the 
country from the pretended claim of 
Great Britain and it is claimed by 
some that this company encouraged 
the Indians in order to discourage set- 
tlements. 

Early in in 1854 a member of one of 
northern tribes,, the Kake, had 
worked for H. L. Butler, at Butler’s 
cove, anda dispute arose over the 
wages.” Asa result of the controversy 
one Burke, who was working for But- 
ler, killed the Indian. . Following this 
murder it was customary for the 
northern Indians to make trips up the 
Sound in search of work and commit 
depredations on the settlements on 
their return. 

Their periodic visits increasing in 
number and boldness alarmed the set- 
tlers, and Commander Swartout of the 
United States navy, who was then on 
duty in Puget Sound waters, in charge 
of the Steamer Massachusetts, deter- 


mined to drive them out and punish. 


them. On November 20, he made an 
attack on their camp at Port Gamble. 
Twenty seven were killed and twenty- 
one wounded and their huts and ca- 
noes destroyed. The remainder he 
carried to Victoria and flattered him- 
self that Puget Sound settlements 
were rid of them. In this he was mis- 
taken. His attack increased the hos- 
tile spirit of the savages. 

At this time the strength of the 
fighting warriors west of the Cascade 
mountains was estimated at 175, dis- 
tributed as follows: The Nisquallies 
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and Puyallups under Leschi and Quin- 
muth, 65; Green and White river In- 
dians under Nelson and Kitsap, 35; 
Klickitats and their relations under 
Kanascut, 55; Upper Puyallups under 
O’Cuiltin, 20. 

Leschi of the Nisquallies had work- 
ed up’ tombination of these tribes to 
engage in a war against the white set- 
tlements in the Green and White river 
allies. 

On October 14, 1855, acting govern- 
‘or Charles H. Mason issued a prclama- 
tion citing the fact that information 
had been received showing a state of 
hostility between the Yakima Indians 
and the United States government in 
the territory and calling for two com- 
panies of volunteers, each to consist of 
1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second 
lieutenant, 2 musicians, 4 sergeants, 
4 corporals and 74 privates. Vancou- 
ver and Olympia were designated as 
places of enrollment. The proclama- 
tion closed with: ‘‘All persons desir- 
ous of enrolling will, as far as practic- 
able, provide their own arms and 
equipments. ‘The greatest possible 
expedition is requested as it is expedi- 
‘ent for the companies to take the field 
‘at the earliest moment.” 

“The Olympia company adopted the 
name of the Puget Sound Mounted 
Volunteers and was officered as fol- 
lows: Captain, Gilmore T. Hays; 1st 
‘Hentenant, Jared S. Hurd; 2nd lieuten- 
ant, William Martin; 1st sergeant, Jo- 
seph Gibson. 2nd sergeant, H. D. 
Cock; 3rd Sergeant, Thos. Prather; 
4th sergeant, Joseph White; Ist corpo- 
ral, Joseph S. Taylor; 2nd corporal, 
Whitfield Kirtly; 3rd corporal, D. T. 
Wheelock; 4th corporal, John Scott. 

Gov. Mason was expecting 1890 
muskets, 100 acconterments, 30 cavalry 
sabers, 280,000 rifle caps, etc., by the 
steamer Willamantic. The vessel 
was anxiously awaited, but when 
it arrived, to the great disappoint- 
ment of every one, it brought no 


arms. Surveyor general James A. 
Tilton then went to Seattle to visit 
the sloop of war Decatur and the rev- 
enue cutter Jeff Davis for the purpose 
of securing arms for the volunters. 
In this he was partially successful ob- 
taining from the Decatur: 30 muskets, 
with bayonets, belts, etc.; 40 carbines, 
50 holster pistols, 50 sabers with belts 
and 3500 bail cartridges. From the 
revenue cutter he obtained, 6 musket- 
oons and 6 sabers. In all sufficient to 
arm 70 infantry and 50 light horse 
cavalry. 


After the organization of the volun- 
teers Gov. Mason commissioned Chas. 
Eaton, a resident of the coast since 
1843 and familiar with the Indians and 
their methods of fighting to organize 
a company of rangers, to consist of 30 
privates and 11 officers. The order 
was instantly complied with and the 
company organized as follows: Ist 
lieutenant, James McAllister; 2nd 
lieutenant, James Tullis; 3rd lieuten- 
ant A. M. Poe; ist sergeant, John 
Harold; 2nd sergeant Chas. E. Weed; 
3rd sergeant William W. Miller; 4th 
sergeant, S. Phillips; ist corporal, S. 
D. Rinehart; 2nd corporal, Thomas 
Bracken; 3rd corporal, S. Hodgden; 
4th corporal, James Hughes. 

Both companies were presented with 
flags by the ladies of Olympia and 
left for the seat of war in the White 
river valley on October 20, 1855. 
Much doubt existed as to the extent of 
the hostile feeling among the natives. 
Capt. Bolen of the Willamantic said 
thete more Indians at the lower Sound 
than he ever saw before. It was 
known that the Yakimas were well 
united in a feeling of hostility, while 
the Klickitats were known to be di- 
vided. ‘It was consideted by the 
troops and authorities vety essential 
that the first battle be won, elsé the 
neutral Indians would join their hos- 
tile neighbors. 

A company was organized on Mound 


Prairie and the citizens there built a 
block house for protection. A compa- 
ny was also formed at Chamber’s 
Prairie. The late Judge C. C. Hewitt 
was captain of a company organized 
at Seattle. 

On October 22, Gov. Mason issued a 
proclamation calling for four addit- 
ional companies to be officered as were 
the two former. Owing to the difficul- 
ties of communication, it was deemed 
prudent by the authorities to have a 
force in reserve to be called to action 
in case of emergency. By the procla- 
mation the counties of Walla Walla, 
Skamania and Clarke were to furnish 
one company toenrollat Vancouver; 
the counties of Cowlitz, Wakiakum, 
Pacific and Chehalis one company to 
enroll at Cathlamet; Lewis, Thurston, 
Pierce and Sawamish, one company to 
enroll at Olympia and King, Island, 
Jefferson, Claim and Whatcom one 
company, to enroll at Seattle. These 
companies were expected to take the 
field only when necessity required 
it. 

Gov, Mason officially appointed 
James Tilton adjutant general .of the 
volunteer forces of the territory dur- 
ing the war. Charles Eaton of Thurs- 
ton county was designated as captain 
of the Puget Sound Rangers. 


In obedience to the governors proc- 
lamation of the 22nd the counties of 
Lewis, Thurston, Pierce and Sawa- 
mish filled the roll of their company 
with 110 men and on the 29th elected 
the following officers:— Captain, Geo. 
B. Gondy; Ist lieutenant, W. B. Af- 
fleck; 2nd lieutenant, J. K. Hurd; 1st 
sergeant, Francis Lindler; 2nd, A. J. 
Baldwin; 3rd Sergeant, F. W. Sealy; 
4th sergeant, James Roberts; 1st cor- 
poral, Joseph Walraven; 2nd corporal 
É. W. Austin; 3rd corporal, Hiel 
Barnes; 4th corporal, Joseph Deans. 

Čo protect the families located on 
claims, forts or stockades were erected 
in different parts of the territory.’ In 


this county one was built on, Chame 
bers Prairie and one, on Mound Prai 
rie. 

The initial proceedings of the troops 
were to capture Leschi, the Nisqually 
chief who had been preparing his 
band for hostilities. He was an In- 
dian of more than ordinary wealth 
and power and was in possession of a 
considerable amount of farming land 
on the Nisqually bottoms between 
Packwood’s ferry and the crossing of 
that stream at the Yelm. 


Business in the little settlement at 
Olympia was suspended and the 
claims in the country practically 
abandoned. Men were either prepar- 
ing to leave for the scenes of trouble 
or were employed in the different 
works of fortifying the town. 

On October 24th the Rangers left 
Olympia for the field and proceeded 
direct in quest of Leschi. On arriv- 
ing at his headquarters they found 
that he had fled to the White river val- 
ley. The troops immediately started 
in pursuit. At Puyallup crossing the 
main body of the company halted and 
Captain Eaton, Lieutenant McAllis- 
ter anda Mr. Cornell with a friendly 
Indian or two proceed to have a con 
ference with the hostiles. Lieut. Mc- 
Allister acted as interpreter. he In- 
dians professed friendship and prom- 
ised to not engage in a war against 
the settlers. 

Upon returning to the command, the 
little company was fired upon from 
ambush and Lieutenant McAllister 
and Mr. Cornell killed. * One of the 
friendly Indians called Charley then 
rode to the McAllister claim told the 
family of Mr. McAllister’s death and 
helped them to the fort on Chamber’s 
Prairie. 

A few days later Cols. Joseph Miles 
and A. B. Moses were killed. 

When the news of Lieut. McAllis- 
ter’s death reached town it aroused the 
people to the horrors of the situation. 
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The number of fighting warriors 
was grossly exaggerated in the fears 
of the people, This and the defence- 
less condition of the citizens 
aroused the populace to the 
highest excitement. Straggling In- 
dians were going through the county 
committing depredations upon the 
small herds. Claims were abandoned 
and families took refuge in Olympia. 
A town meeting was heid at which 
Wim. Cock was chosen chairman and 
Elwood Evans secretary. Adjutant 
General Tilton was present. The sit- 
uation was thoroughly discussed and it 
was resolved to erect a stockade. A 
committee consisting of Wm. Cock, 
Rev. J. F, Devore and R. M. Walker 
were appointed to confer with General 
‘Tilton and to proceed at once with the 
work of fortifying the town, and, if 
necessary to detain the brig Tarquina 
then lying in the harbor, asa refuge. 

On November 10th the bodies of 
Lieutenant McAllister and Cols. Miles 
and Moses were brought to Olympia 
for interment. To add to the universal 
gloom that hung over the little com- 
munity nature joined, and the bodies of 
these young men were borne to their 
graves on Chambers’ Prairie under a 
heavy sky and during the falling of 
incessant rain. : 

. The committee appointed to devise 
means of fortifying the town erected a 
stockade along Fourth street from bay 
to bay with a block house at the cor- 
ner of Main on. which was placed a 
cannon. Incase of an attack the peo- 
ple were expected to seek safety north 
of the stockade orin the block house. 

But the war was short. What fight- 
ing there was, was in the White and 
Puyallup valleys, in King and Pierce 
counties. Matters were soon quieted 
down and in December the companies 
were discharged. 

On January 26, 1856, an attack was 
made on Seattle by the Indians and 
Gov. Stevens who had just returned 


from the east, issued a -proclamation 
calling for six companies, two to en- 
roll at Olympia. 

The first company to respond to the 
governor’s call was organizedon Feb- 
ruary 4th with the following officers. 
Captain, Gilmore Hays; 1st Lieuten- 
ant, A. B. Rabbeson; 2nd Lieutenant, 
Wm. Martin;-orderly sergeant, Frank 
Ruth; 2nd sergeant, A. J. Moses, 3rd 
sergeant, D. Martin; 4th sergeant, 
M. Goodell; 1st corporal, N. B. Coffey, 
2nd corporal, J. L. Myers; 3rd. corpo- 
ral, F. Hughes; 4th ‘corporal, H. Hor- 
ton. . 

A company of Mounted ‘Rangers 
was organizéd February 6, and offic- 
ered with B. L. Hennis. as captain; 
G. C. Blankenship, 1st lieutenant, F. 
A. Goodwin, 2nd lieutenant; Joseph 
Cushman, 1st sergeant; Wm. J. Yae- 
ger, 2nd sergeant; Henry- Laws, 3rd 
sergeant; James Phillips, 4th ser- 
geant; Wm E. Klady, 1st corporal; 
Thos. Hicks, 2nd corporal; S.. A. Phil- 
lips 3rd corporal; H. A. Johnson, 4th 
corporal. : 

On February 8 was organized the 
Pioneer or company of miners and 
sappers who entered the service in the 
capacity of axe-men, teamsters, pack- 
ers, &c. The functions of this organ- 
ization were to cut roads, build block 
houses, guard stock and, as occasion 
required to take-part in offensive and 
defensive demonstrations. Its officers 
were: Captain, James A. White; 1st 
lieutenant, U. E. Hicks; 2nd lieuten- 
ant, T. McLain Chambers; Ist, ser- 
geant, D. J. Hubbard; 2nd sergeant, C. ` 
White; 3rd sergeant, Marcus McMillan; 
4th sergeant, H. G. Parsons; 1st cor- 
poral, Isaac Lemons; 2nd corporal, 
Wm. Ruddell; 4th corporal, Wm. Men- 
gle. ; 


During the winter and spring of 
1856 the citizens were in constant 
alarm. The seat of war was in the 
White and Puyallup valleys and news 
was eagerly sought. 
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drove an express from Olympia to the 
camp, supplying soldiers with subsis- 
tence and this afforded the only 
means of communication. 

On March ist Adjutant general Tii- 
ton issued a call for one hundred more 
men, to rendevous at Olympia for ser- 
vice under Major Hays and to 
strengthen the companies of Captains 
Henness, Rabbeson, White and Swin- 
dal. § 

In April arose a demand for better 
protection of the the town and it was 
determined to build a block house, suf- 
ficient to hold the entire population. 
It was built of logs on the public 
square at the corner of Main and 
Sixth streets. 

More or less fighting was done as 
spring merged into summer. The 
hope and enthusiasm of the settlers of 
the previous year was giving way to 


‘despondency. The town was slowly 


being depopulated, crops were not put 
in, improvements were suspended and 
the future was frought with grave ap- 
prehensions. The only ray of light 
that shot athwart the horizon was the 
growing indication that the savages 
themselves were tiring of the war. 

‘In June Gov. Stevens sent M. T. 
Simmons and Ed. C. Fitzhugh to treat 
with the Indians for peace. Their ef- 
forts ended in failure. But the In- 
dians gradually abandoned their war- 
like attitude. Encounters subsided and 
the soldiers returned to their homes. 

They were however subject to call 
until August, when they were form- 
ally mustered out of theservice and on 
September 30 the horses, stores, &c. of 
the soldiers were sold at the post in 
Olympia. 

The chief Leschi and his brother 
Queimal were induced to give them- 
selves up to the authorities under the 
promise of pardon. Leschi surren- 
dered to Col. Casey of the United 
States Army at Fort Steilacoom, but 


he was subsequently indicted for mur- 


der and after three trials sentenced to 
hang. Queimal gave himself up to 
Gov. Stevens and while waiting in the 
ante rooim of the governor’s office was 
murdered by unknown parties. 
Another Indian named Yelm Jim 
was indicted, tried and convicted of 
the murder of Sluggier, an Indian in- 
strumentalin the capture of Leschi. 


The case of Leschi was appealed to 
the Supreme court, where it was be- 
fore the court seven days. In a gen- 
eral review of the case Judge O. B. 
McFadden affirmed the judgment of 
the district conrt and the villain was 
sentenced to be hanged on January 22, 
1858 at Fort Steilacoom in Pierce 
county. 

As the time for carrying out the 
sentence of the court drew near, peti- 
tions for Leschi’s pardon were pre- 
sented to the governor. Numerous 
reszonstrances against a pardon were 
likewise filed. The governor declined 
to interfereand nothing was expected 
but that the sentence of the court 
would be executed. But January 22, 
1858, passed by and Leschi did not 
hang. Indignation meetings were 
held and a committee of citizens was 
appointed at Olympia to inquire into 
the failure of the officers to hang the 
murderer. The report of this commit- 
tee subjected the sheriff of Pierce 
county to severe censure and disclosed 
that the military authorities at the 
Fort had interfered to save the In- 
dian’s life. 

An extra session of the Supreme 
Court was held February 12, 1858, 
and Leschi resentenced to hang ën 
February 19. Judge Chynoweth de: 
livered the opinion and ordered Sher- 
iff Hays of Thurston county to carry 
out the order of the court. Excite- 
ment was ata high pitch and trouble 
was feared. In the absence of the 
sheriff, deputy Wm. L. Mitchell went 


with a posse of twelve men to Steila-. 


coom where the sentence was carried 
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out and the once powerful chief of the 
Nisquallies paid the penalty of his 
crimes. ` 

‘The case of Yelm Jim charged with 
the murder of Wm. White in March 
1856 was on the court calender for 
several termisand came to a trial in 
April 1859 when the accused was found 
guilty and was subsequently sentenced 
to hang on May 4, 1860. A strong pnb- 
lic opinion set in in favor of the mur- 
derer and numerous petitions fer his 
pardon were circulated. In March, 
1860, two Indians named Wash and 
Watumpa came to Olympia and con- 
fessed to being the murderers of Wim. 
White and asked clemency for Yelm 
Jim. It was argued that the war was 
over; that the Indians had abandoned 
the war path and that a little of ‘‘for- 
give and forget”? spirit might avert 
further troubles. On May 3rd, Gov. 
Gholson granted a reprieve to August 
10th. On that day the convict was 
granted an unqualified pardon. 

During the year 1856 little else than 
the Indian War attracted the attention 
of thé residents of Thurston county 
and the remaining history of that 
year is soon written. Back in the 
states’ a presidential campaign was 
on and politics was not entirely lost 
sight of at Olympia. 

The election of county officers was 
held July 14, and three full tickets 
were in the field: Democratic, Whig, 
and Free Soil, the following being the 
candidates for the several offices: 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For Councilman: J. W. Wiley. 

For Representatives: B. L. Hen- 
ness, C. B. Baker, J. Longmyer, 
Daniel Kizer, G. C. Blankenship, 


“Wm. Rutledge, Jr. 


County Commissioners: Ass 
Chambers, J. Cornell. 

Prosecuting Attorney: Victor Mon- 
roe. 
© Sheriff: Samuel Coulter. 

Treasurer: G. K. Willard. 


Auditor: Wm. Wright. 
Assessor: T. W. Glascow. 
Coroner: H. D. Morgan. 


WHIG. 

For Councilman: B. F. Yantis. 

For Representatives: J. W. McAlis- 
ter, Wm. McLain, A. O’Neil, Elwood 
Evans, E. W. Sargent, J. Dunlap. 

County Commissioners: C. Crosby, 
W. S. Parsons. 

Prosecuting Attorney: J. Anderson. 

Sheriff: Isaac Hays. 


Treasurer: E. Marsh. 
Assessor: D. T. Wheelock. 
FREE SOIL, 


For Councilman: B. F. Brown. 

For Representatives: Ira Ward, J. 
M. Lum, W. Patterson, J. M. Sgan 
Wm. Billings, W. N. Ayers 

County Commissioner: 

Sheriff: Wm. Lyle. 

Treasurer: J. Allen. 

Auditor: D. C. Beatty. 

Assessor: G. W. French. 

The election resulted in the choice 
of the entire Democratic ticket except 
the candidate for sheriff For this 
office Isaac Hays, the Whig candidate 
was chosen, 

School was taught during the sum- 
mer in Masonic Hall, a Miss Babb be- 
ing the teacher, 

A private school, under the name of 
Puget Sound Institute, was estab- 
lished by Rev. J. F. Dillon and wife. 
Mr. Dillon was pastor of the M. E. 
church. 

On September 6, the commissioners, 
elected the preceeding July, met and 
organized with the choice of A. J. 
Chambers, presiding judge. Only 
routine business was transacted. Ed- 
ward Giddings, who had constructed 
the Wharf at the foot of Main street 
was allowed to make the following 
wharfage charges: vesselsof 500 tons 
and over, $5 per day; vessels under 
250 tons, $2.50 per day; teams crossing 
over the wharf, ten cents; goods land- 
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‘ed on the wharf, fifty cents per ton. 
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In September 1856 T. W. Glascow of 
Tenalquot Plains brought the first 
threshing machine to the county. Jo- 
seph Shaw opened a cabinet and chair 
shop. i 

As the year drew to a close the set- 
tlers gradually recovered from the 
disorder into which they were thrown 
by the alarm of the war whoop. Fam- 
ilies that did not flee the country re- 
turned to their usual vocations and 
with renewed life and energy went to 
work to build up homes, 

In the fall J. M. Swan platted his 
donation claim adjoining the Sylvester 
tract on the east side of the bay. 


1857. 

In January 1857 the legislature in- 
corporated the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the incorporators being resi- 
dents of Washington, Oregon, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and 
Maine. ‘The following were the 
Washington members of the corpora- 
tion: I. I. Stevens, C. H. Mason, Bd. 
Lander, Geo. Gibbs, B. F. Kendall, 
Wm. Cock, R. M. Walker, W. W. Mil- 
ler, W. H. Wallace, Lafayette Baich, 
M. T. Simmons, Elwood Evans, A. A. 
Denny, David Phillips, Alex. Aber- 
nethy, J. P. Keller, James Tilton, K. 
H. Fowler, S. D. Howe, Ed. C. Fitz- 
hugh, Walter Crocket, Sr., L. H. Da- 
vis, C. C. Pagett, John R, Jackson, 
Seth Catlin, Wm. Strong, William 
Dillon, Sumner Barker, Wm. Kelly, 
Ira Patterson, H. D. Huntington, N. 
Ostrander and B. B. Bishop. By the 
charter the line of road was to com- 
mence at one of the passes in the 
Rocky mountains between the terri- 
tories of Washington and Nebraska 
and connecting with such road pas- 
sing through the territories of Minne- 
sota and Nebraska as the company 
may elect; thence extending west- 
wardly through the territory of Wash- 
ington by the Bitter Root valley, cros- 
sing the Cœur d’Aline mountains by 
the most practical route; thence across 


the great plain of the Columbia, with 
two branches, one down the Columbia 
to Vancouver the other over the Cas- 
cades to the Sound, witha connection 
from the river to the Sound.” 

The legislature of this year passed 
“anact appointing a board of commis- 
sioners and giving them authority to 
build a bridge across the western arni 
of Budd’s Inlet at Olympia.” The 
commissioners designated were: Wm. 
Cock, Edwin Marsh, W. W. Miller, 
Wm. Mclain, J. K. Hurd, Jos. Cush- 
man, S. W. Percival and Elwood 
Evans. The commission met Febru- 
ary 2, 1857 and organized by the élec- 
tion of Edwin Marsh president, S. W. 
Percival secretary and W. W. Miller, 
treasurer. Joseph Cushman, Benj. 
Harned and J. K. Hurd were appointed 
a committee to draft plans for the pro- 
proposed bridge and to make an es- 
timate on the cost of construction. 
Ata subsequent meeting the commit- 
tee reported in favor of a bridge 1803 
feet long; to contain two wenches for 
draws, 30 feet wide, two openings 35 
feet wide for rafts and the estimated 
cost of the structure to be $3000. Messrs. 
Morrow of Suwamish county, Mc- 
Lain, Cock, Miller and Hale of Thurs- 
ton were authorized to open books for 
subscriptions of labor, material, cash, 
&c. 

Attention this year was turned to 
manufacturing and in various ways to 
developing the industrial resources of 
the county. 

Andrew J. Miller had in operation 
an extensive saw mill near Priest’s 
point on the Eastside and this year 
Wills & Ethridge attached a sash and 
door factory. A wharf 350 feet long 
and 34 feet wide was built for the con- 
venience of vessels in loading. Get- 
ting out ship spars was a lucrative 
business. 


Several store buildings were erected © 


in the town. 
Ward and Hays who had erected a 
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flouring mill at Tumwater during 
1856 made several shipments. 

In August A. G. Da Lee of San 
«Francisco opened a picture gallery. 

B. F. Harned built his residence 
near the public square. 

In November a brass band was or- 
ganized. There were nine members 
and instruction was received from Jo- 
seph Wright of Vancouver. 


A temperance organization was ef- 
fected. i 


So thoroughly had the Indian War 
depopulated the country surrounding 
Olympia that at the March term of the 
commissioners the, election precincts 
of Coal Bank, Rabbeson’s Prairie, Nes- 
qually Prairie and Miami were aban- 
doned and the territory attached to the 
adjoining precincts. 


The rate of taxation this year was ; 


fixed at 3 mills for county purposes, 1 
mill for court purposes, 1 mill for ter- 
ritorial purposes and 2 mills for school 
purposes. In a report made by the 
auditor dated June 26, the amount of 
tax levied for 1856 was given at $3- 
528.55; the amount collected, $3422.63, 
leaving a delinquency of only $105.92 
being less than for any previous year. 
The current expenses for the year 
were $1854.94, appropriated as follows: 
County commissioners, $170.80; clerks 
and judges of election, $167.10; asses- 
or, $156; Coroner, $37.50; Constable 
$88.95; Sheriff, $166.65; superintendent 
of schools, $100; probate judge $51; 
prosecuting attorney, $104; county 
treasurer, $51.83; auditor, $138.72; pet- 
it jurors, $36.30; office rent, $120; books 
and stationery, $45.09; support of the 
poor, $421. The receipts for the year 
exceeded expenditures by $1028.48. In 
closing the report Auditor Wright 
said: “It must be gratifying to all who 
feel an interest in the affairs of the 
county to learn from the above facts 
and figures that the county is steadily 
approaching a condition, financially, 
greatly to be desired, namely, freedom 


fe 


from debt.” 

On July 13. occurred the annual 
election. The opposition that existed 
against the Democrats the year before 
had united under the name of Repub- 
lican, dubbed by the Democrats 
“Black Republican.” The following 
tickets were in the field, the entire 
Democratic ticket being elected except 
the candidates for school superinten- 
dent, prosecuting attorney and coro- 
ner. : 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For Representatives: W. W. Miller, 
Stephen Guthrie, B. F. Shaw, C. B. 
Baker, Thos. W. Glascow. 

For Joint Representative: Wm. Mor- 
row. 

For Probate Judge: G. K. Willard. 

For Assessor: J. R. Smith. 

For County Commissioner: 
Biles. : 

For School Superintendent: Albert 
Eggers. 

For Prosecuting Attorney: Q. A. 
Rrooks, C. W. Swindal. (Ind.) 


REPUBLICAN. 

For Representatives: Elwood Evans, 
Wm. Mclain, Ira Ward, Jr., A. H. 
Stewart, S. H. French. 

For Joint Representative: D. J. 
Burntrager. 

For Probate Judge: D. R. Bigelow. 

For Assessor: Samuel Dunlap. 

For County Commissioner: J. M. 
Shotwell. 

For’ School Superintendent: G. F. 
Whitworth. : 

For Prosecuting Attorney: C. C. 
Hewitt. å 

Coroner, C. H: Hale. 

Gov. Stevens was elected delegate to 
Congress as the Democratic candidate 
and on August 11, resigned the office of 
governor. His duties again devolved 
upon Secretary Mason. In September 
his successor Fayette McMullen ar- 
rived and was received with a salute 
of cannon. 

This year the mail contract from 
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San Francisco to Olympia via Port 
Townsend was. awarded to the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. 

October 15th the Steamer Fairy, 
owned by A. B. Rabbeson of Olympia 
and plying between Olympia and 
Steilacoom was blown up just as it 
was leaving the dock at Steilacoom. 

l 1858. 

The year 1857 closed with the people 
fairly recovered from the devastations 
of the Indian War. Buta new form 
of excitement was in store for the 
small settlements throughout the 
county. There had been since -the 
first settlement an abiding sentiment 
in the minds of the people 
that gold lined the hills of Western 
Washington. In May 1857 a party of 
four men started out with a pack horse 
to explore the Black Hills in the west- 
ern part of the county. They were 
gone about ten days and reported that 
favorable indications existed for fu- 
ture succéssful mining. A new party 
was fitted out secretly to renew the ex- 
plorations. 

Laboring under the hallucination 
that gold existed everywhere, Ira 
Ward, Jacob Croll et al ascended the 
Deschutes about sixty miles and re- 
turned with the report that the pros- 
pects for gold were as good as in Cali- 
fornia, but in strange contradiction to 
this report they brought back no min- 
eral, neither were they successful in 
finding any—only “‘indications.”’ 

The discovery of gold in the Frazier 
river valley in British Columbia, af- 
forded a genuine mining excitement. 
Miners and adventurers in California 
flocked thither. Settlers in Oregon 
and Washington abandoned their 
claims to take part in the feverish 
search. Olympia, being the only town 
of importance north of the Columbia 
and the first on tide water, was the 
headquarters for miners and miners 
supplies. 

At the election in July a very light 
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vote was polled, on account of the men 
being at the mines. In the fall the ex- 
citement subsided and the prospectors 
returned. 

In 1858, Wells Fargo & Co., estab- 
lished an express office at Olympia 
with T. M. Reed as agent. 

The annual election this year was 
less exciting than the few previous 
ones, but resulted in the election of the 
entire Democratic ticket. The follow- 
ing tickets were at the polls: 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For Councilman: W. W. Miller. 

For Representatives: E. Sylvester, 
B. L. Henness, Wm. Rutledge, Sr., 
John M. Hawk, James Longmire, Ol- 
iver Shead. 

Pros. Attorney: B. P. Anderson. 

County Commissioner: Joseph Cor- 
nell. ` 

Treasurer: G. K. Willard. 

Auditor: Richard Lane. 

Sheriff: G. C. Blankenship. 

Assessor: Wm. Martin. 

Coroner: A. J. Baldwin. 

REPUBLICAN. 

For Councilman: C. H. Hale. 

For Representatives: Wm. McLain, 
J. M. Lum, A. W. Moore, R. J. Smith, © 
A. J. Simmons, A. W. Stewart. 

Pros. Attorney: D R. Bigelow. 

County Commissioner: John M. 
Swan. 

Treasurer: Geo. A. Barnes. 

Auditor: W. N. Ayers. 

Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

Assessor: W. O. Thompson. 

Notwithstanding the mining excite- 
ment this year the usual amount of at- 
tention was devoted to the subject of a 
Northern Pacific railroad. A railroad 
meeting was held in Masonic Hall 
September 29 and Congress urged to 
grant lands to the Northern Pacific 
railway. Elwood Evans was chair- 
man of the meeting and R. M. Walker 
secretary. 

On September 4th a dead body was 
found floating near Priest’s point on 
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which was $520. A coroner’s jury 
found it to be that of Edward Connor, 
who was drowned while fording a 
stream that enters the Sound near 
that point, at a time when it was swol- 
len by heavy rains. - 

Interest in fruitgrowing had at- 

tracted the attention of the settlers 
and two nurseries were established at 
Grand Mound, one ‘by L. D. Durgin, 
the other by Gangloff & Moxlie. 
' This fall witnessed a great improve- 
ment in the mail service of the Sound. 
A postal. agent visited Olympia and 
arranged for the mailsteamer Consti- 
tution leaving on Monday instead of 
Friday. Connections were made at San 
Francisco by which the overland mail 
from St. Louis reached: Olympia in 
twenty four days and the event was 
heralded asa great achievement. In 
November the service from Olympia 
to Oakland on Skookum Bay was ex- 
tended to Hood’s canal. 

The Puget Sound Wesleyan Insti- 
tute did not open in the fall of this 
year but closed in June until further 
notice. 

Wm. Martin who was elected asses- 
sor failed to qualify and Whitfield 
Kirtley was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy. 

1859. 

The year-1859 opened with the sun 
of prosperity beaming upon the. bean- 
tiful village at the head of the Sound 
and the numerous settlers on the prai- 
res around. The inhabitants ‘had. re- 
covered from their- fright of three 
years before and taken hold of im- 
provements with the vigor of ’52. 

In May the commissioners called a 


- special election to vote a tax of 4 mills 


to build a new court house. This, it 


was estimated would produce a reve- 
nue of about $5000, of which $2500 was 
to be used to pay existing indebted- 
ness and $2500 to build a court house. 

The proposition was voted down by 
fully 4 to 1. 


Politically. the atmosphere surround- 
ing the campaign was as warm as be-. 
fore the gold excitement of °58. ‘Two 
tickets were nominated, the Democrat- 
ic and Republican as follows:— 

Í DEMOCRATIC. 

For Councilman: James Biles. 

For Representatives: B. L. Henness, 
G. K. Willard, Oliver Shead, A. S. 
Yantis, Chas. E. Weed, Levi Shelton. 

County Commissioner: A. J. Cham- 
bers. : . i 

Assessor: John Chambers. 

REPUBLICAN. : 

For Councilman: Stephen Guthrie. 

For Representatives: Elwood Evans, 
T. M. Reed, Wm. McLain, Abram Til- 
ley, T. F. Berry, A. W. Sargent. 

The election resulted in the choice 
of the.entire Democratic ticket. 

During the summer, July 28, occur- 
red the death of Secretary C. H. Ma- 
son, which plunged the entire terri- 
tory, particularily the capital, into 
great grief. He was a young man, 
only 29 years of age at the time of his 
death, and his conduct during the In- 
dian troubles and his courteous 
and manly bearing  hađ en- 
deared him to the people of Olympia. 

On July 30, J. M. Swan held an auc- 
tion of town lots in his addition on 
the east side of the bay. 

The year 1859 was one of general 
prosperity for the county. Good crops 
prevailed in the country and perma- 
nent improvements were: inaugurated 
in the village. : 

A brick yard . was opened on the 
east side on Fourth street in Swan’s 
addition. A good sidewalk was laid 
up Main street.to the capitol. 

The tide of immigration that had 
been suspended for. four, years again 
turned toward Thurston county and 
enthused the people with the life and 
vigor of ante bellum days, 

In October General Scott of Mexi- 
can War fame visited Olympia on his 
mission in cennection with the San 
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Juan question. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company had occupied the Island and 
insisted that it was on the British side 
of the line. 

The agitation of Northern Pacific 
tailway continued spasmodically -du- 


ring the year. : 
The year 1859 closed with 
a new character of excitement, which 


although brief was none the less in- 
tense. The legislature assembled on 
the first Wednesday in December and 
on the 6th of the month, Mr. Short of 
Clarke county introduced a bill to re- 
move the territorial capital from 
Olympia to Vancouver. There was 
little liklihood of the bill, passing as 
the people supposed, and those not 
regularly members of the lobby or 
third house paid little attention to the 
volcano that was smouldering under 
them. On the 14th the bill passed the 
house by a vote of 19 to 9. The people 
were alarmed and every effort was 
made to defeat the bill in the council 
which. was accomplished ou the 30th 
by a vote of 5to 4. A narrow escape! 
A. A. Denny, who favored Olympia 
when the question was first raised 
four years before, voted for Van- 
couver. : 

In the early part of the winter of 
"59-60, the town was invested with 
that class of nomads, latterly calied 
traimps, or hobos. Several fires occur- 
red. The old block house at the çor- 
ner of Main and Fourth streets was 
burned. On December 24th a meeting 
was held at the school house to discuss 
the project of organizing a hook and 
ladder company. As an outgrowth of 
the agitation of the question, then in- 
stituted, was formed the Alert Hook & 
Ladder Company. It was organized 
with the following officers: Foreman, 
C. E. Williams; 1st assistant foreman, 
John L. Head; 2nd assistant foreman, 
H. D. Morgan; president, T. M. Reed; 
Secretary, A. J. Moses; treasurer, W. 
G. Dunlap. An attempt to buy a fire 


engine failed. 

During a session of.the legislature 
this winter the Puget Sound Universi- 
ty was chartered. The trustees organ- 
ized by the election of D. R. Bigelow, 
chancèllor and G. A. Barnes, . vice- 
president. Rev. B.C. Lippencott, was 
elected president and general agent. 
This institution was located on a point 
of land opposited the house of L. Offut. 

In the spring of 1859 five sharks 
were caught at Teekalet on’ Hood’s 
Canal. In the stomach of one was 
found a human hand in a perfect state 
of preservation, _ 

The town of Olympia was incorpo- 
rated January 29,1859. By the act of 
incorporation the annual town election 
was to be held on the first Monday in 
April. The same act designated Geo. 
A. Barnes, T. F. McElroy, James Til- 
ton, Joseph Cushman and Elwood 
Evans as trustees until the election in 
April. Joseph Cushman was elected. 
president of the board. At the April 
election U. G. Warbass, Geo. A. Barnes 
Edwin Marsh, W. .G. Dunlap and 
Isaac Lightner were chosen trustees; - 
Geo. A. Barnes was elected president 
of the board aud Richard Lane clerk. 
Dr. Warbass declined to serve and 
Elwood Evans. was appointed. The 
principal work of the board this year 
was constructing cisterns and laying 
sidewalks. ` 

The removal of the blockhouse. on 
Sixth streeż was proposed but remon- 
strated against and it was fitted up for 
a jail. ; 

_ Contract to build cisterns at the cor- 
ners of Second, Third and Fourth 
streets with Main street was awarded 
to Thomas Seeley for $155.. 

1860. 

The year of 1860 brought tò the bus- 
iness interests of .Thurston county a 
period of hard times. An exciting 
presidential campaign. in the east, 
coupled with a reaction from the boom 
feeling of the previous “year Produced 
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a cessation of the stimulus that had 
urged forward the growth of the coun- 
ty since the close of the Indian troub- 
les. The people began to agitate the 
capitol removal. The year before the 
scheme to remove it to Vancouver 
failed by a very narrow margin, and 
the question was entering the legisla- 
tive campaign in each county. 

The year witnessed enormous assess- 
ments, the basis taken being too near- 
ly the boom valuations of the year be- 
fore. Therate of taxation was 3 mills 
for county purposes, 2 mills for schools, 
1 mill for court purposes and % mill 
for territorial purposes. 

In May the building of Wm. Wright 
on the corner of Main and Fourth 
streets was rented for the offices of 
sheriff and clerk of the district court. 

William Wright resigned the office 
of county treasurer and T. F. McElroy 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The county superintendent was ap- 
pointed agent to locate school lands in 
lieu of those taken by settlers; also to 
locate a quarter section for the benefit 
of the county seat. 

This summer the town had four 
churches: Methodist, Catholic, Presby- 
terian and Episcopal. 

At the election this summer the two 
tickets in the field were the Democratic 
and Republican as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For representatives: D. L. Phillips, 
B. F. Ruth, B. L. Henness, U. G. War- 
bas, M. Z. Goodell, G. T. Grow. 

For sheriff: John Aikin. 

For school superintendent: R. M. 
Walker. 

For auditor: Richard Lane. 

For treasurer: Wm. Wright. 

For county commissioner: 
Ford Sr. 

For probate judge: R M. Walker. 

For assessor: A. W. Sargent. 

REPUBLICAN. 

For representatives: S. D. Ruddell, 

Gilmore Hays, C. H. Hale, F. W. 
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Brown, T. F. Berry, Henry Kendall. 

For sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

For school superintendent: Elwood 
Evans. 

For auditor: W. G. Dunlap. 

For treasnrer: Geo. A. Barnes. 

For county commissioner: Abram 
Tilley. 

For probate judge: D. R. Bigelow. 

For assessor: A. B. Powers. 


The agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion in the states had its influence in 
this far off northwestern territory and 
although the Democrats had control of 
the press of Thurston county the Re- 
publicans, so to speak, got in their 
work, which, like an entering wedge 
in later years split their opponents in 
twain. 

Of the above tickets the Democratic 
was elected with the exception of Good- 
ell and Grow for representatives and 
John Aikin for sheriff. Instead of the 
former, Gilmore Hayes and C. H. Hale 
were elected to the legislature and 
William Billings secured his first elec- 
tion as sheriff. 

The legislature of 1860 took steps 
towards the erection of a capitol and 
appointed a commission for that pur- 
pose. August 24th, had been set by 
the commission for the opening of bids 
but prior to that date one of the com- 
missioners, Geo. Gallagher, was re- 
moved from the commission by the 
governor and R. M. Walker appointed. 
Gallagher instituted injunction pro- 
ceedings to restrain Walker from act- 
ing but his application was denied by 
Judge O. B. McFadden. No satisfac- 
tory bid was received for the con- 
struction of the capitol and the matter 
was passed by. 

The federal census taken in the sum- 
mer of 1860 showed a population for 
Thurston county of 1489, being 967 


males and 522 females; of the males ` 


621 were over twenty-one years of age. 
The population included 145 of foreign 
birth. The value of real estate in the 


county was $942,990; of personal prop- 
erty; $586,710. 

In the fall of this yeara daily mail 
contract from Olympia to Monticello 
was awarded to H. Winsor. 

In November the Pioneer and Dem- 
ocrat that had been doing noble work 
for Thurston county and Democracy 
for six years was sold by Messrs. 
Wiley & Furste to James Lodge. 

About the same time John Miller 
Murphy, encouraged by hopeful Re- 
publicans came over from Portland 
and established the Washington Stand- 
ard and at once began battleing for 
Olympia, Thurston county and Wash- 
ington Territory. Politically it was 
Republican and was a firm supporter 
of Tjincoln’s administration during 
the civil war. Its day of publication 
was Friday andit is now Mr. Mur- 
phy’s boast that during the ups and 
downs of his newspaper experiences 
at Olympia, the Standard has never 
missed an issue; has never failed, dur- 
ing the lapse of thirty-four years, to 
supply the good families of Thurston 
county with their regular Sunday 
reading. 

Notwithstanding the general feeling 
of hard times during the year 1860, the 
people went forward with improve- 
ments. Streets were opened by the 
removal of stumps and in a limited 
and unsystematic way more or less 
grading was done. A foot bridge to 
Swantown was constructed. The 
trustees elected at the spring election 
were: Geo. A. Barnes, Elwood Evans, 
W. G. Dunlap, Isaac Lightner and 
Edwin Marsh. Mr. Evans was chosen 
president. Wm. Billings was chosen 
marshal and D. R. Bigelow, police 
magistrate. 

1861. 

The year 1861 was one of particular 
interest to Thurston county, as it was 
to the United States. The war cloud 
hovering in the east cast its mighty 
shadow over Puget Sound. But aside 
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from this, Olympia had two contests. 
on hand to maintain her supremacy. 
Oregon, the mother territory, partic- 


ularly Portland had not entirely aban- 


doned the idea of securing the capital 
of Washington at Vancouver anå 
when the legislature of 1860—61 con- 
vened, early in December, a bill was 
introduced with that purpose in view. 
The bill passed both houses and re- 
ceived the executive approval. How 
thoroughly Portland had done the 
work will be seen from the. fact that 
the same legislature removed the peni- 
tentiary from Vancouver to Port Town- 
send and located the state university 
at Seattle. 

Soon after the legislature adjourned 
it was discovered that the bill chang- 
ing the capital to Vancouver had in- 
advertenly no enacting clause and, as 
enrolled, bore no date. In December 
1861 the Supreme Court met at Olym- 
pia and in one case a plea to the juris- 
diction of the court was entered, on 
the ground that the seat of govern- 
ment had been removed to Vancouver. 
This brought squarely before the 
court the sufficiency of the act of re- 
moval. The plea was overruled, there- 
by establishing the position that the 
capital still remained at Olympia. 

The legislature this winter cut off 
the south part of Thurston county and 
attached the territory to Lewis county. 

In July the question of capital loca- 
tion was submitted to the voters of 
the territory. The whole number of 
votes cast was 2315. Olympia re- 
ceived 1239, Vancouver 639, Steila- 
coom 253. The balance were given to 
Port Townsend, Walla Walla, and Se- 
attle. 

During the spring of 1861 the per- 
manent location of the county seat 
was agitated and at the May term of 
the county commissioners the citizens 
of Tumwater addressed the following 
communication to the board: 

“We, the undersigned agree to pay 
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the material and land set opposite our 
names for the benefit of Thurston 
county, W. T., provided the county 
buildings are located at Tumwater at 
the next annual election, to-wit: 
Smith Hays, 39 M feet of lumber; Ira 
Ward, 30 M shingles; C. Crosby, 4 
blocks of land 240 feet square; Nelson 
Barnes, 5 M feet of cedar lumber; 
Dudley Barnes, 5 M feet of cedar lum- 
ber; John Scott $25 to be paid in lum- 
wer; E. Eastman $50 to be paid in 
blacksmithing; Biles & Carter $50 to 
be paid in lumber.” C. Crosby and 
wife filed with the county eommission- 
ers a bondinthe sum of $4000 condi- 
tioned for the delivery of a deed in 
case Tumwater was selected. 

At the same session of the board, 
Elwood Evans, president of the board 
of trustees of Olympia, addressed a 
communication to the county board 
offering to donate the public square to 
the county on condition that the coun- 
ty buildings should be located at Olyim- 
pia. This proposition had been voted 
upon by the town at the annual meet- 
ing in April and carried. 

The board ordered the propositions 
of Olympia and Tumwater submitted 
at the annual election in July. The 
result of the election was: Olympia, 
344; Tumwater, 104; West Olympia, 4. 

When the board met in November, 

-the deed to the public square not hav- 
ing been made by the town of Olym- 
pia, the county commissioners did not 
officially declare the county seat estab- 
lished but adjourned subject to call. 
A proper conveyance having been pre- 
sented to the auditor, that officer called 
a special scssion of the board for De- 
cember 7, at which time Olympia was 
declared the county seat and the au- 
ditor was authorized to advertise for 
200,000 brick and propositions to lay 
the same for the purpose of building 
a jail. 

The attaching of a portion of the 
county to Lewis county removed one 


of the county commissioners, James 
Biles, whereupon the governor ap- 
pointed C. B. Baker of Mound Prairie 
to fill the vacancy. Mr. Baker had 
not signified his acceptance when the 
May term convened, anda full board 
being deemed necessary, Mr. Biles, al- 
though technically a resident of Lewis 
county, acted as chairman of the board. 
The rate of taxation was fixed at 3 
mills for county purposes 2 mills for 
schools, 1 mill for court and 1 mill for 
territorial purposes. 

The legislature of 1861 had extended 
the terms of county officers to two 
years, so that only members of the 
legislature and county commissioners 


were to be elected this year. Only 
two tickets were in the field: 
DEMOCRATIC. 
For Representatives: B. F. Ruth, 
T. M. Reed, A. S. Yantis, Oliver 


Shead and Wm. Cock. 
REPUBLICAN. 

For Representatives: Wm. McLain, 
C. Ward, H. Kandle and D. Kiser. 

For County Commissioners: G. W. 
French and G. W. Miller. 

The election resulted in the choice 
of Ruth, Yantis, Cock and McLain for 
representatives. French and Miller 
were elected county commissioners, 

During the summer of 1861 the Over- 
land Press was established at Olympia 
by A. M. Poe: 

The legislature of 1861 created a 
school district of Olympia. It was 
proposed tohave Rev. B. C. Lippen- 
cott carry on the public school in con- 
nection with his Puget Sound Insti- 
tute but the citizens petitioned against 
it. The matter was harmonized by 
him changing the character of his ad- 
vertisement and he taught the public 
school at a salary of $200. 

At the spring election E. Evans, T. 
M. Reed, B. Harned, A. Frankee and 
S. W. Percival were elected trustees 
and Mr. Evans re-elected president of 
the board. R. Lane was chosen clerk, 
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Wim. Billings, marshal, “and W. G. 
Duniap, committing magistrate, The 
proposition to donate the public 
square to the county for a court house 
was carried by a vote of of 99 to 1. 

The town board, ex officio the school 
board, elected Mrs. Lizzie B; Smith 
for teacher and Messrs. Reed, Percival 
and Frankee were appointed a commit- 
tee to wait upon her and inform her of 
the election. 

This summer the federal troops 
were withdrawn from Steilacoom and 
the people were more or less alarmed 
over another Indian War. The spring 
of 1861 opened with considerable ap- 
prehension for the future of Olympia 
asatown but with bright prospects 
for the country. Immigration was 
turning hitherward and the labors of 
the farmer had been blessed with a 
fair harvest. The year closed with 
firmer convictions for a prosperous fu- 
ture. The terfitory had witnessed a 
fair growth and of this Thurston 
county had its share. By a report 
published at the end of 1861 there were 
53 post offices in the territory and 9 of 
them were in Thurston county. 

1862. 

The subject of building a court 
house was agitated early in the win- 
ter of 1862. As the question of. site 
was an important one, serious defects 
in the title to the block donated by the 
town were discovered. The block was 
donated originally, in 1850, by Ed- 
mund Sylvester as a public park and 
was to be used only as such. No 


power reposed in the town to use if for - 


any other purpose, but in 1861 when 
Tumwater was bidding for the county 
seat the board of trustees offered the 
public square as a counter proposition 
and soon after the deed was made, its 
nullity was discovered. 

At the February session of the com- 
missioners there was considered the 
proposition to purchase the Wesleyan 
Institute property on the corner of 
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Union and Washington streets. But 
the title was found to be imperfect and 
there being no funds with which to 
purchase the ground, the matter was 
laid over until the May term, Title 
then passed and a county warrant. for 
$1,000 was drawn. The contract for 
fitting up the building for court house 
purposes was let to Benjamin Harned. 

More or less trouble had grown up 
through selling liquor to Indians, 
when they visited the town, and on 
February 2nd, Superintendent of In- 
dian affairs, B. F. Kendall, gave no- 
tice to the town trustees that unless 
the practice ceased he would remove 
every Indian from the village. This 
order if carried out would have remov- 
ed many efficient servants and been/a -~ 
hardship to most families. me 

This year F. M. Sargent resigned 
the office of county treasurer and S. 
W. Percival was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 

In the spring of 1862 the town of 
Olympia was stirred to an exciting 
pitch by a course of lectures delivered 
by C. H. DeWolf and wife on the sub- 
ject of sexual equality and a sensation: 
was created by Mrs. DeWolf riding 
through the streets astride a horse and 
clothed in nearly man’s attire. 

In 1862 occurred the election of a full 
county ticket. Party conventions 
were held early and the following 
tickets placed in nomination: 

DEMOCRATIC. 

Joint Councilman: (Lewis and Che- 
halis) O. B. McFadden. 

Representatives: James Longmire, 
C. P. Judson, C. Etheridge, William 
Cock, 

Sheriff: Chas. Granger (Ind), J. L. 
Head. 

Auditor: R. Lane, W. Kappus (Ind). - 

Treasurer: R. Willard. 

County Surveyor: J. S. Hurd. 

County Commissioner: J. M. Hawk. 
REPUBLICAN. 

Joint Councilman: (Lewis and Che- 


halis) D. R. Bigelow. 

Representatives: Wm. McLain, T. 
Hunt, H. Kandle. 

Sheriff: R. W. Moxlie. 

Auditor: A. W. Moore. 

Treasurer: S. W. Percival. 

County Surveyor: Edwin Marsh. 

Pros. Attorney: B. F. Dennison. 

County Commissioner: S. D. Rud- 
dell. 

The election resulted in the choice 
of McFadden for councilman; McLain, 
Hunt, Kandle and Longmire for repre- 
sentatives; Moxlie for sheriff: Moore 
for auditor; Percival for treasurer; 
Marsh for surveyor; Dennison for at- 
torney and Ruddell for commissioner. 

The subject of railroad connection 
with the Columbia river was agitated 
this year and a meeting called at 
Ste:lacoom but like so. many previous 
railroad agitations it ended only in 
talk. 

On October 18, the communities in 
Thurston county were shocked to learn 
of the death of Ex-Governor I. I. 
Stevens, who was killed at the battle 
of Chantilly, September 1. A public 
meeting was called and suitable me- 
morial exercises held. 

During the year an organized effort 
was made to raise funds by contribu- 
tions to aid the federal soldiers. The 
total amount raised in the county up 
to October was $2,210.08. 

The year 1862 drew to a close amid 
the gloom of a double tragedy. B. F. 
Kendall had become the publisher of 
the Overland Press. Early in Decem- 
ber he had charged, in his paper, that 
one Horace Howe had burned the 
buildings of the Puget Sound Agricul- 
tural Company in Lewis county. On 
the 20th Howe saw Kendall on the 
street near the Pacific house, at the 
corner of Main and Third streets and, 
during an excited controversy, hit 
Kendall with a switch he had in his 
hand. Kendall ran, Howe after him. 
Kendall had run but a short distance 


when he pulled a pistol, wheeled and 
fired four shots at his assailant, one 
of them entering Howe’s left side. 
From the first it was thought that the 
wound was fatal but Howe finally 
recovered. Kendall’s version of the 
encounter, as published in his own pa- 
per, exasperated Howe’s friends and on 
January 8, 1863, Howe’s son entered 
Kendall’s office and asked to see him 
privately. The two entered a side 
room when shortly a pistol shot was 
heard. Howe came out, saying ‘‘I shot 
him in self defense.” Kendall died. 
Young Howe was arrested and bound 
over to the district court. Bail was 
furnished and he set at liberty. He 
left Olympia and before the conven- 
ing of the district court, a report was 
put in circulation, backed by a shad- 
ow of evidence, that he was dead and 
the case against him was dismissed. 
Kendall was a man of a combative dis- 
position and although of marked abil- 
ity was very vindictive. There was a 
suspicion among the residents at the 
time that his murder was the carrying 
out of a plot laid by his enemies 
among a certain faction of politicians. 
The pistol young Howe ised was 
recognized as belonging to a promi- 
nent official in the land office. 

The town trustees were: G. A. 
Barnes, Jos. Cushman, James Tilton, 
C. E. Williams and W. G. Dunlap. 
Mr. Barnes was chosen president, R. 
Lane, clerk, H. M. McGill, magistrate 
and W. B. Gosnell, marshall. In June 
Mr Dunlap died and David Phillips 
was elected in his place. 

In October the teacher employed was 
paid $1000 per annum as follows: $90 
per quarter out of the school fund and 
a pro rate charge per scholar sufficient 
to raise $160 per quarter—a total of 
$250 per quarter. 

The history of Thurston county for 
the next few years is soon written. 
The terrible history that was being 
made at the federal capital and on 
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battle fields held the attention of the 
straggling settlements in this far off 
region. 

The attention of the county commis- 
sioners was given to providing roads. 
Agriculture was engaged in ın a lim- 
ited way. The principal industry of 
the county during these years, as for 
the preceding ten years, was logging. 
The getting out of ship timbers for 
the San Francisco Market was lucra- 
tive. 

Social equality exists nowhere but 
itis as nearly equal among pioneers 
as anywhere. It is not necessary to 
recount how a hunter shared a carcass 
of venison with his neighbors or how 
all classes mingle at the church social 
or the giddy dance. 

Another social gathering at which 
the pioneers experienced unlimited en- 
joyment was the clam bake and al- 
though that occasion has lost its old 
time frequency, it is still the common 
gathering of the common people, at 
which wealth and station are laid 
aside. 

It is not necessary to add that dur- 
ing these times politics were hot. A 
community composed largely of fed- 
eral office holders had no dearth of po- 
litical excitement. 

In 1863 the tickets in the field were 
the Union and Democratic. It being 
an off year only representatives, a 
county commissioner and a probate 
judge were elécted. The nominees 
were: 

UNION. 

For Representatives: C. Crosby, H. 

M. McGill, Wm. McLain. 


For County Commissioner: Joseph 
Gibson. . 
For Probate Judge: F. M. Sargent. 


DEMOCRATIC. 
For Representatives: B. F. Ruth, R. 
Willard, C. P. Judson. 
For Probate Judge; R. M. Walker. 
The entire Union ticket was elected. 
In May, A. W. Moore was appointed 


to locate schools lands in lieu of those 
taken by donation:claimants. 

At the town election this year Jos- 
eph Cushman, C. E. Williams, B. Har- 
ned, Samuel Holmes and Wm. Mitċh- 
ell were elected trustees. Mr. Cush- 
man was chosen president, R. Lane 
clerk, F. M. Sargent, magistrate, and 
John Shealy, town marshal. In Octo- 
ber, Mr. Shealy was requested to re- 
sign owing to an unsatisfactory con- 
dition of his accounts, and W, J. Yae~ 
ger appointed in his place.. 

This year J. P. Judson was elected 
teacher, and was authorized to collect 
from the scholars a sum sufficient: to 
make his salary $80 per month; also 
enough for an assistant to make her 
salary $120 per quarter, in addition to 
the $50 allowed by law. 

The committee on schools, of the 
town board, examined teachers and 
issued certificates. 

The year 1864 in the Puget Sound 
country was one of remarkable quiet 
so far as making history was concern- 
ed. - 

A tri weekly mail contract direct to 
Portland was awarded to H. Winsor 
of Olympia. 

A woolen factory and a road across 
the mountains were agitated but 
neither materialized. 

The usual interest was manifest 
over the county election, at which the 
following tickets were placed in nomi- 
nation: 

REPUBLICAN. 

For Representatives: C. Crosby, $. 
D. Ruddle, F. M. Rhodes. 

For Sheriff: J. H. Kellett. 

For County Commissioner: J. Dun 
lap. 

For Auditor: A. W. Moore. 

For Treasurer: S. W. Percival. 

DEMOCRATIC, 

For Representatives: J. Tilton, J. 
Longmire, W. Young. 

For Sheriff: B. F. Ruth. 

For County Commisioner: W. Mitch- 
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except A. W. Moore for auditor. 
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ell. 

For Auditor: R. Lane. 

For Treasurer: I. Lightner. 

The Republican ticket was elected 
The 
result on representative between 
Rhodes and Longmire was a tie. At 
a ‘subsequent special election Mr. 
Rhodes was electad. 

The national anniversary was duly 
celebrated and at the close the enthus- 
iastic Republicans embraced the op- 
portunity to organize a Lincoln & 
Johnson club which flourished during 
the campaign albeit the people had no 
vote for presidential electors. The 
Republicans throughout the county en- 
gaged in a general jollification At 
Tumwater the explosion of a cannon 
inflicted an injury to Dudley Barnes. 

In November the town was thrown 
into an excitement over the discovery 
of gold in the Natchez Pass in the 
Cascades, seventy miles from Olym- 
pia. Large numbers of residents went 
to the mites and for a few months 
Olympia, Steilacoom and Seattle 
were nearly depopulated of their male 
residents. But the excitement was of 
short duration. 

At the town election the trustees 
chosen were: L. D. Durgin, Jesse 
Chapman, H. M. McGill, A. J. Burr 
and Edward Giddings. Mr. Giddings 
was chosen president; K. Lane, clerk; 
Jesse Chapman, treasurer; J. L. Head 
marshal and F, M. Sargeant, magis- 


trate. 


This board passed the first Sunday 
closing ordinance. 

There existed in those days at the 
corner of Main and Fourth streets a 
large spring from which the village 
was supplied with water. In May 
1864 the committee on streets was in- 
structed to build a reservoir at the 
spring and place a pump over it for 
the -eonvenience of the citizens. So- 
cial lines were then not very. definitely 
drawn and the gatherings at this town 


pump were indeed miscellaneous. 
The. federal official joshed with the 
day laborer and probably his beauti- 
ful daughter flirted with the dusky Si- 
wash. Since then the Chambers 
building has been erected over the 
spring. 

For teachers the clerk was directed 
to advertise for proposals. 
posals were received but J. P. Judson 
was selected fcr the first term. Rates 
of tuition for each term were estab- 
lished at $2 to $3 in the primary de- 
partment and $4 to $5 in the senior de- 
partment. Forthe second and third 
terms D. J. Hubbard was selected 
principal. 

1865. P 

The early part of 1865 was noted at 
Olympia for the satisfaction enjoyed 
at the prospects for a speedy termina- 
tion of the civil war. Joy at the tall 
of Richmond and grief at the murder 
of the president were the same here as 
in other parts of the Union. 

The subject of a wagon road over 
the Cascades was again brought in 
the range of current gossip and specu- 
lation. On July 4 the ladies of Olym- 
pia gave a calico ball at the Olympic 
Hotel the proceeds. to go toward open- 
ing such a road through Natchez 
Pass. The net proceeds were $120. 
People on the other side of the 
mountains were anxious to have the 
road put through. Up to this time 
$800 had been supscribed by Thurston 
county, besides $500 by Pierce county. 
The road was completed this summer. 

The county election was warm and 
exciting. Hon. A. A. Denny of Seat- 
tle was the Republican candidate for 
Congress, while James Tilton of 
Olympia was the Democratic nominee. 
The number of votes polled in the 
county was 362: Denny 220, Tilton 142, 

The following tickets were nomi- 
nated: 

REPUBLICAN. 
For Councilman: S. S. Ford, Sr. 


Three pro- ` 
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For Representatives: Wm. McLain, 
G. W. Miller, S. D. Ruddle. 

For County Commissioners: A. Til- 
ley, W. S. Parsons. 

For School Superintendent: D. R. 
Bigelow. í 

For Coroner: Robert Frost. 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For Councilman: B. F. Yantis. 

For Representatives: D. Chambers, 
Wm. Waddell, Jos. Longmire. 

For County Commissioner: 
Hawk. 

For School Superintendent: Robert 
G. Head. 

For Coroner: A. J. Baldwin. 

The election resulted in the choice 
of the Republican ticket. 

In July the Republicans were on the 
qui vive over an expected visit from 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax, then speaker of 
the national house of representatives. 
The party was met at Tumwater by a 
delegation from Olympia and escorted 
to the capital amid the booming of 
cannon. An elaborate reception was 
held and the distinguished visitor 
made one of his characteristic addres- 
ses. , 

The close of the Civil War and the 
subsidence of the war feeling brought 
a renewed enthusiasm to the settle- 
ments in Thurston county. Prices 
were good; the lumber industry re- 
vived and on all hands was the evi- 
dence of coming prosperity. 

Heretofore, and at this time the 
larger per cent of the inhabitants of 
the territory were of the male sex. 
During the summer of 1865 A. S. Mer- 
cer of Seattle conceived the idea of 
bringing hither the widows and or- 
phans of the east who were left desti- 
tute by the war. It was urged that 
homes for them could be provided in 
this great northwest and that there 
was a demand for wives and domestic 
help. Mr. Mercer had visited Boston 
and sent back word that he would 
soon leave the Hub with a large party 
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of widows and young ladies. Meét- 


` ings were held in different parts of, the 


territory to inaugurate a concerted 
move to receive and procure homes for 
them. At Olympia a committee was 
appointed to act with a like committee 
at Seattle. The Olympia committee 
consisted of Elwood Evans and wife, 
D. R. Bigelow and wife, T. F. McHl- 
roy and wife, T. M. Reed and wife, 
Francis Henry and wife, G. A. Barnes 
and wife, James Biles and wife and 
Henry Winsor and wife. A meeting 
was held in the M. E. Church at which 
B. F. Brown was chairman and a com- 
mittee appointed to canvass the 
county for homes for the widows and 
orphans. Homes in the county were — 
found for eighty. 

In due time Mr Mercer with his ship 
load of Boston girls arrived having 
made the trip around Cape Horn. 
Olympia being the principal place on 
the Sound the most of them, about 300 
in number, were brought here. 
Homes were readily found for them 
and they rapidly assimilated with the 
population. 

In December a panic struck the lum- 
ber camps of Puget Sound owing to a 
decision of a California court that the 
export oflumber and spars produced 
from United States land be taxed $2.50 
per M. r 

In December the Washington Stan- 
dard inoved to its present headquar- 
ters at the corner of Washington and 
Second streets. 

This year the commissioners levied 
a county tax of 4 mills; school tax of 
2 mills and a road tax of 24% mills. 

In May commissioner Joseph Gib- 
son resigned, 

No public schools opened this year 
owing to a lack of funds. The school 
house was leased to Misses Giddings 
and Slocum for a select school. Dur- 
ing the summer the school house was 
considered unsafe and it was- lowered 
four feet and repaired and painted. 
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The town trustees elected this 
spring were: Charles Wood, U. E. 
Hicks, J. R. Wood, B. F. Yantis and 
Robert Frost. Mr. Yantis was chosen 
president; U. EK. Hicks, treasurer; R. 
Lane clerk, and W. J. Yaeger, mar- 
shal. This board purchased a fire 
engine and levied a school tax of 1% 
mills. 

1866. 

The year 1866 opened with the full 
quota of excitement over the split be- 
tween President Johnson and congress. 
Olympia was largely a community of 
federal officers and the town probably 
contained as much politics to the 
square inch as any town in the United 
States, possibly excepting the federal 
capital. The Standard, that had been 
the Republicanlorgan during the troub- 
lesome times since it was established 
championed the position taken by the 
president, but a large element in the 
party took the side of congress. The 
result was that early in the spring 
three county tickets were in the field 
as follows: } 

REPUBLICAN. 

Representatives: A. W. Cairnes, J. 
M. Shotwell, Samuel James. 

Sheriff: J. H. Kellett 

Auditor: L. D. Durgin. 

Probate Judge: J. G. Sparks. 

Treasurer: C. E. Williams. 

County Commissioner: R. Frost. 

DEMOCRATIC. 

Representatives: Jas. Longmire, B. 
F. Ruth, F. Henry. 

Sheriff: B. L. Henness. 

Auditor: P. F. Turpin. 

Prabate Judge: C. P. Judson. 

Treasurer: I. Lightner. 

County Commissioner: R. Waddell. 

BOLTERS. 

Representatives: J. Wood, H. Hitch- 
cock, G. French.’ 

Sheriff: J. H. Kellett. 

Auditor: E. T. Gunn. 

Probate Judge: D. R. Bigelow. 

Treasurer: J. H. Munson. 


County Commissioner: H.G.Parsons. 

The Republicans were nominated by 
the supporters of the president; the 
Boiters supported the opposition. The 
entire Democratic ticket was elected 
except Mr. Henness for sheriff. 

In February 1866 the fire company 
came out with a bran new fire engine. 

The periodic agitation of a Northern 
Pacific railroad was begun this year 
and ended like so,many of its predi- 
cessors. 

The system of water works for the 
town was put in this summer and the 
town pump that had been so faithful 
in its service was abandoned. 

At the April meeting of the commis- 
sioners the trustees of the town asked 
the county for an appropriation of $800 
for a bridge to Swantown. The ap- 
propriation was made. At this meet- 
ing of the board the following bounties 
for wild animals was allowed, to-wit: 
Wild cat, $1; cayote, $2.50: wolf, $4; 
cougar, $5; a grown bear, $2; a cub, $1. 
Fifty cents extra was allowed for each 
scalp, to pay for the certificate. 

At the July meeting the sheriff was 
ordered to compel delinquent China- 
men to work upon the roads. 

This summer Harriet F. Stevens 
opened a private school. In Septem- 
ber Mercie Slocum opened a term of 
school in the school house. 

On October 26th, S. S. Ford, the 
pioneer and a member of the legisla- 
tive council was called to his long re- 
ward. The governor called a special 
election to choose a successor. Wil- 
liam H. Mitchell was nominated by the 
Johnson party and Democrats and 
George A. Barnes by the Republicans, 
Mitchell was elected by a majority of 
twenty-three; ten in Thurston county 
and thirteen in Lewis county. 

On December 20th, 1866, occurred 
the highest tide known at Olympia 
since its first settlement. The water 


was six inches deep on the floor of 
Bettman’s store, Main street, between 


First and Second. 

Early in the year the town treasurer 
reported $197 in the school fund and 
it was ordered that the teachers be 
paid $175 legal tender, equal to $122.50 
in coin and charge pro rata to each 
pupil sufficient to make a total of $300 
for the term. 


In March Columbia Engine Com- 
pany was organized and the trustees 
asked to deliver the engine, recently 
purchased, to its keeping or to A. J. 
Baldwin, its foreman; the request was 
granted. George Biles was awarded 
the contract for making a hose for the 
engine. 

At the spring election George A. 
Barnes, T. M. Reed, Isaac Lightner, 
Benjamin Harned and A. J. Baldwin 
were chosen trustees. Mr. Barnes was 
elected president; Mr. Reed, treasurer 
and Richard Lane, clerk. 


The committee on schools employed 
L. P. Venen at a salary of $400 per 
quarter. 

1867. 

The year of 1867 was pregnant with 
rather more items of public interest 
and local historical importance than 
either of the few preceding years. 


The subject of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was brought forward and 
like previous agitations, the agitation 
agitated. This year it was a carding 
factory at either Olympia or Tumwater. 

At the town election in March, F. 
Henry, G. A. Barnes, Albert Robb, J. 
G. Parker and J. M. Hawk were elect- 
ed trustees. The people also voted 
upon a three mill tax for a philosphi- 
cal apparatus for the school house but 
it was voted down. 

The political campaign started in 
early. The Republican party wasstill 
divided over the president’s policy, 
but only one ticket was placed in the 
field; supporters of the president drift- 
ed into the Democratic ranks. The fol- 
lowing were the tickets: 


` REPUBLICAN. 

Councilman:,Wm. McLane. 

Representatives: Ira Ward, J. E. 
Baker, H. Hitchcock. : 

Sheriff: J. H. Kellett. 

County Commissioners: Jas. Dunlap, 
E. N. Sargent, G. W. French. 

Auditor: A. W. Moore. 

Treasurer: Wm. White. 

Probate Judge: D. R. Bigelow. 

School Sup’t: D. R. Bigelow. 

DEMOCRATIC. 

Councilman: James Longmire. 

Representatives: F. Henry, E. A. 
Young, A. O’Neal. ; 

Sheriff: B. F. Ruth. 

County Commissioners: A. W. Cair- 
nes, L. D. Barnard, J. M. Shotwell. 

Auditor: P. Turpin: 

Treasurer: I. Lightner. 

Probate Judge: C. P. Judson. 

School Sup’t: R. Lane. 

The election, warm and exciting, re- 
in the choice of McLane for the coun- 
cil; Henry, Ward and Baker for the 
house; Kellett for sheriff; Cairnes, 
Shotwell and Dunlap for county com- 
missioners; Turpin, auditor; Lightner, 
treasurer; Bigelow for probate judge 
and school superintendent. While Mr. 
McLane was granted the certificate of 
election, the democrats insisted there 
had been fraudulent work in Lewis 
county and Longmire brought a con- 
test. When the council met in Decem- 
ber it declared Mc Lane’s seat vacant 
and a new election was called for. Jan- 
uary 6th, 1868. In canvassing the 
vote of the speciali election the 
canvassers threw out the vote of 
Tumwater precinct owing to irregu- 
larities and alleged illegal votes. 
This gave Longmire 189 votes in this 
county to McLane’s 185. In Lewis 
county Longmire received 81 votes to- 
McLane’s 86, McLane thus receiving 
a majority of one in the district. 
Longmire contested the election and 
the council adopted a minority report 
of the committee on elections which 
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récommended that the matter be re- 
ferred back to the people to be again 
voted on at fhe next general election. 

The work of improvement went on 
during the year. Packwood’s pass 
through the Cascades was brought to 
the attention of overland travelers. A 
renewed interest was taken in immi- 
gration —a subject that had languish- 
ed during the stormy years of the civil 
war. Descriptions of the country were 
published and generally circulated 
andthe whilom enthusiasm of other 
times again became dominant. 

-A Fourth of July celebration was 
held this year but like too many others 
in other parts of the Union, it was 
marred by a reference to the political 
situation. 

On the night of October 10th, when 
the Eliza Anderson came up to the 
wharf about eleven o’clock, a general, 
though temporary panic ensued by the 
falling in of the wharf. Several iu- 
juries resulted, but none seriously. 

In November Messrs. Gunn & Gale 
established the Transcript, a radical 
Republican paper. The Standard that 
had fought thé Republican battles dur- 
ing the preceding seven years had es- 
poused the course of President John- 
son and been drawn into the Demo- 
cratic fold. 

The Daily Tribune under the man- 
agement of Charles Prosch, was estab- 
lished this fall to help along the immi- 
gration movement. 

On -November 15, the people were 
called upon to mourn the death of one 
whose hardships and privations had 
payed the way for the prosperity so 
many now enjoyed. M. T. Simmons, 
who lived in Lewis county, on that 
day passed to his long and eternal 
rest. 

The position of the school house was 
this year changed to face the east. 

The street committee of the town 
waited upon the county commissioners 
to solicit aid for a new Swantown 


bridge. The county refused aid, but 
offered to loan the town $1,000 or $1,500 
atl per cent. The proposition was 
accepted and the contract to 
build the bridge awarded to Ñ. L. 
Finch. 

In August the town made a loan of 
$500 from'Thomas Prather and in Nov- 
ember borrowed $1,000 from the coun- 
ty to be used in paying for the bridge 
to the east side. 

The settlements in the southeast 
corner of the county had so increased 
that anelection precinct, called Coal 
Bank, was created. 

At the August meeting the proceed- 
ings of the commissioners was order- 
ed published in the two newspapers of 
the county, 
provided each of them would accept 
$10 per year for the work. Newspaper 
rivalry, aroused in part by the politi- 
cal feeling of the day, had become so 
intense that there was a fair prospect 
for county work being done for a low 
figure and in February 1868 the andi- 
tor was instructed to have the print- 
ing done where it could be done the 
cheapest. 

1868. 

The legislative session ot 1867-68 
will ever be a memorable one in the 
history of Washington and there it be- 
longs rather than in the history of 
Thurston county. P. B. Johnson of 
Walla Walla . was Speaker of the 
House and C. M. Bradshaw of Port 
Townsend, President of the Council. 
Political excitement was at a fever 
heat throughout the territory and it 
permeated the legislative chambers. 
Members sat at their desks with cock- 
ed pistols in their hands, presiding offi- 
cers were dethroned and the pande- 


monium of a bear garden often 
held sway. The late Judge C. C. 
Hewitt had become objectionable 


to the great mass of the Dem- 
ocrats and the legislature transferred 
him to Stevens county, in the wilds of 


Standard and Tribune, . 


northeastern Washington. After ad- 
journment of the legislature he visited 
the federal capital and had „the reap- 
potionment set aside and returned to 
Olympia. Personal encounters be- 
tween individuals were common and 
the streets and saloons of Olympia 
were made the scenes of tragedy and 
comedy. Olympia was a town then of 
500 population but there existed three 
newspapers, all political. Fach small 
faction of federal office holders felt 
the need of an organ and an organ it 
had. 

During the summer of 1868 the 
Marshville bridge was again brought 
to the front in town politics. ‘The 
town was already joshed by its neigh- 
bors down the sound for attempting 
improvements and not pushing them 
to completion. The work went rapid- 
ly forward and was completed in May, 
1869, with a draw over the channel. 

The presidential campaign in the 
east was a warmand exciting one in 
Thurston county. Several men, prom- 
inent in politics changed their polit- 
ical affiliations as did others through- 
out the states. 

In January Prof. Venen was re-elec- 
ted teacher with Misses Slocum and 
O’ Neal as assistants. 

The town trustees were: G. A. 
Barnes, Wm.-Mitchell, C. E. Williams, 
Benj. Harned and C.'H. Hale. Mr. 
Barnes was reelected president; Rich- 
ard Lane, clerk, and Mr. Williams, 
treasurer. 

The delay in completing the Swan- 
town bridge had exasperated the trav- 
elling public and Capt. Finch was not- 
ified in June that unless the bridge 
was completed in thirty days he would 
forfeit all unpaid amounts. 

For some time the establishing of a 
carding factory had been agitated and 
in March, 1868 machinery arrived, the 
enterprise being inaugurated by A. L. 
Phillips. It, however did not mater- 
ialize. Every community has its 


croakers, who see nothing good: in 
what is proposed; whose tenidéncies: 
are to discourage enterprises rather 


than encourage them. Such men 
were in Olympia and Tumwater in 
those days and through. them Mr. 


Phillips became discouraged and 
abandoned his carding factory pro- 
ject. 


The bounties offered in 1866 for 
scalps of wild animals had been eara- 
ed in a number of instances by In- 
dians and suspicions arose that many 
of them were caught in neighboring 
counties and in May, 1868, the board or- 
dered that ın the future no bounties be 
paid to Indiaus unless on the evidence 
of white testimony that the animals 
were caught in Thurston county. 

In May, the board took the initia- 
tive for erecting county buildings, 
and ordered that plans and proposals 
for a court house and jail, either sing- 
ly or combined be received at the Au- 
gust term. At the August term, how- 
ever, plans were not examined but the 
auditor was directed to advertise for 
plans for a two story jail. 

In November, 1868, the old block 
house that had stood for twelve years 
at the cornet of Main and Sixth streets 
was razed and the lumber used to plank 
Main street just above Thirteenth. 
For some years the old building had 
been stigmatized as a nuisance but 
the memories surrounding its erection 
had permitted it to stand. It was 
used for years as a city jail or lock up 
and, even though it was generally 
lightly spoken of, there was a loud 
inurmur of disapproval when it was 
taken down. 

On January 1, 1869 D. B. Finch of 
Olympia, who had for years run 
steamboats on the Sound gave the 
Olympic building to the Good Tem- 
plars on condition that the lodge fit up 
and maintain it as a public reading 
room. Such an institution was- much 
needed and the liberality of Mr. Finch 
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in this direction was very generally 
commended. The room was opened 
and dedicated to the public on the 19th 
of the following July. 
f 1869. 

In January, 1869 Wm. Billings took 
the contract to build a timber jail, 
16 x 20 feet, to contain two cells to be 
located on the county property at the 
corner of Union and Washington 
streets. 

As illustrating the value of property 
at this time it might be noted that a 
five acre tract near the capitol belong- 
ing to C. J. Allen sold in February 
1869 for $5000. 

This winter a strange coincidence 
happened to the families of G. W. and 
John French, who lived down the bay 
on the west side about a mile and a 
half apart. Both were farmers and 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, a 
son of each ‘accidentally cut off the 
two middie fingers of one hand. Both 
accidents were inflicted by the knives 
of straw cutters, one on each farm. 

In March, 1868, the fire company be- 
gan the agitation of a town hall and 
engine house. The sum of $500 was 
borrowed by the town with which to 
buy a site. A lot on Fourth street be- 
tween Washington and Franklin was 
purchased with the understanding 
that twenty feet on the west side were 
to be transferred to Charles Burmeis- 
ter for $200. In August a further loan 
of $1000 was made from Thomas Hart- 
ley for the purpose of completing the 
hall. .Rabbeson and Clark were 
awarded the contract for its erection 
for $6500. The building, completed 
during the fall, on November 26 was 
dedicated by a ball and supper. The 
building was a valuable addition to 
the town. The upper story contained 
a hall and the necessary ante rooms. 
Below were rooms for the engine, 
hook and ladder company and a few 
offices. Since its erection the build- 
ing has been convenient in many 


Until 1890 the hall served the 
purpose of an opera house, while a 
room on the first floor was and is still 
used as a city council chamber. 

The spring of ’69 witnessed another 


ways. 


railroad agitation. The Columbia 
river and Puget Sound railroad com- 
pany desired a Puget sound terminus 
and on April 1, a meeting was held at 
Olympia and a committee of thirteen 
appointed to canvass for donations of 
land on condition that the terminus be 
located on Budd’s Inlet near Olympia. 
The committee appointed consisted of: 
O. B. McFadden, C. H. Hale, Joseph 
Cushman, S. D. Howe, James Biles, 
G. W. French, H. Hartley, Clanrick 
Crosby Jr., A. J. Chambers, Wm. H. 
Mitchell, C. C. Hewitt, P. D Moore 
and J. H. Cleale. 

In the spring of 1869 after the in- 
auguration of President Grant there 
took place a complete break up of offi- 
cialand social relations at Olympia. 
The adherents to President Johnson 
were removed and more intense par- _ 
tisans put in their places. % 

The congressional campaign in the 
territory that summer was exceeding- 
ly warm and exciting, as was the cam- 
paign for county officers. Selucius A; 
Garfielde was the Republican candidate 
for delegate to congress and ex-Gover- 
nor Moore the Democratic nominee’ 
Garfielde was elected. The county 
tickets were: 

REPUBICAN. 

For Councilman: J. Scammons. 

For Representatives: L. A. Treen, 
W. Peck. 

For County Commissioners: G. A. 
Barnes, C. Crosby Sr., S. Hodgdon. 

For Sheriff: Win. Billings. 

For Treasurer, B. Bettman. 

For Auditor: A. A. Phillips. 

For Probate Judge D. R. Bigelow. 

For School Superintendent: D. R. 
Bigelow. 

Fer Surveyor: F. W. Brown. 

For Coroner: C. Wood. 


DEMOCRATIC. 

For Councilman: Jason Fry. 

For Representatives: Levi Shelton, 
M. Z. Goodell. 

For County Comunissioners: A. J. 
Chambers, A. S. Yantis, H. E. Griffin. 

For Sheriff: D. T. Drewry. 

For Treasurer: J. H. Munson. 

For Auditor: P. Turpin. 

For Probate Judge: C. P. Judson. 

For School Superintendent: R. 
Lane. 

For Surveyor: F. Henry. 

For Coroner, Wm. Yaeger. 

The entire Republican ticket was 
elected. 

The assessed valuation of the coun- 
ty for 1869 was $911,129, an increase 
over the previous year of $123,267. 

At the February term the board of 
county commissioners appointed C. 
Crosby of Tumwater bridge commis- 
sioner to construct a bridge across the 
Inlet at Tumwater and appropriated 
$1000 therefor; additional subscrip- 
tions were made to the amount of 

$3266. 

The new board that came into office 
that summer appropriated $300 for. a 
safe for the treasurer. 

Owing to the distance from the busi- 
ness center, since the purchase of the 
Wesleyan Institute property on Union 
street a sentiment had grown up in 
favor of other locations tor the county 
buildings. Accordingly in 1869 the 
sum of $333 was appropriated to buy 
lot 3, block 36 for the purpose of a 
county jail, the auditor to advertise 
for plans. Daniel House was awarded 

_ the contract to clear the lot for $750. 
At the November term the plans for a 
jail were examined and none being 
satisfactory the auditor was directed 
to readvertise. He was also directed 
to advertise for a loan of $8000 for the 
purpose of erecting a jail. At the 
Februry term, 1870, plans for a jail 
were adopted and the contract to erect 
the same awarded to R. A. Abbott. 


At the same time the chaifman of the 
board was directed to borrow $7000 for 
not less than two years at not more 
than one and one-half per cent per. 
month. 

The growth of Olympia up to this 
time had been such that there now 
came a demand for the definite loca- 
tion of streets. Accordingly the town 
council ordered a survey of the town 
site and land marks set at all street 
corners at such a distance from the 
true corner of the block as the corner 
of the sidewalk Would be when a ten- 
foot sidewalk was laid. 


This summer the board passed an ` 


ordinance restraining cattle from run- 
ning at large in the streets except 
milk cows. A tax of $2.50 was levied 
on each dog. 


Besides the town hall this year there ` 


was built a new hotel by Hill Harmon 
on the corner of Main and Fourth 
streets. 

There was throughout the county 
a general building activity and thé 
saw mills were kept busy supplying 
the local demand. Improvements at 
Tumwater were pushed forward and. 
the mill there could not supply the de- 
mand for lumber. 

This summer Louis Bettman and 
family paid a visit to their old home in 
Germany and upon their return in 
September were greeted with a warm 
welcome. 

This summer the business interests 
began the agitation of a long wharf to 
deep water. 
divided as to which street it should ex- 
tend from. Main street men of course 
desired it to extend from the foot of 
that street. 
a candidate and its property owners 
argued that Main street was already 
well built up as far as Fourth street and 
that above that point lots were held at 
too high a figure to justify their use 
and that Washington should be favor- 
ed in order to encourage the growth of 


Public sentiment was- 


Washington street was- 
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business in that locality. It was pro- 
posed to ask the legislature at its next 
session to charter a $10,000 company 
in shares of $100 each. 

The Echo, a temperance newspaper 
established in 1867 by Francis Cook, 
suspended publication this fall. 

In December 1869 G. A. Barnes be- 
gan the erection of the first brick 
building in town, to be used as a 
banking house, which was completed 
the following summer. 

The town administration this year 
consisted of G. A. Barnes, F. Henry, 
S. W. Percival, R. ;Frost:and J. M. 
Murphy as trustees; Mr. Henry, pres- 
ident, and Mr. Percival, treasurer; R. 
Lane, was elected clerk. 

The school opened in the fall of 1869 


‘with two teachers, Mr. Hoover as prin- 


cipal and Mary O’Neal, assistant. 

During the summer the Swantown 
bridge was considered unsafe and the 
proposition to build a new one was 
considered. 

As the town hall approached comple- 
tion another $500 was borrowed to pay 
for it. 

1870. 

The year 1870 witnessed the inaug- 
uration of many movements that had 
avery perceptible influence in shap- 
ing the future history of Olympia and 
Thurston county. The people had 
never abandoned the idea of being in 
the. véry near future; at the Puget 
Sound terminus of the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad although in several in- 
stances was exemplified the truth 
of the proverb: Hope long deferred 
maketh the heart sick. 

The federal census of 1870 showed 
Olympia with a population of 1203 and 
a population of 2246 in the county. 
The village of Tumwater contained 
206. Olympia had a school of two 
teachers and seventy five pupils and a 
private school with as many more; 
three. churches with Masonic, Odd 
Fellows and Good Templars lodges; 


five newspapers with the usual num- 
ber of business houses of all kinds. 
Business was good. It was the supply 
station of the logging camps in the 
Sound country. At the time Seattle A 
had a population of only 1142 with 
only 2164 in King county. The site 

of Tacoma was still the hiding place 

of wild beasts. 

At the February term of the county 
board ‘application was made by the 
town of Olympia to the county for the 
cancellation of the deed to the public 
square given in 1861 for court house 
purposes. It had been discovered that k 
when Edmund Sylvester platted the { 
town site and dedicated that block to 
the public, if at any time the town 
ceased to use it as a public park it re- 
verted to Sylvester. This invalidated 


the deed to the county, hence the 
request to have it cancelled. 
The county offered to cancel the 


deed if the town would furnish rooms 
in the city hall for the use of county 
and district courts and county offices 
until the county should build a court 
house on the lots it had recently pur 
chased of J. H. Kellet, the northwest 
quarter of block 26, at the corner of 
Washington and Sixth street. This 
proposition the town declined to enter- 
tain but at a special session of the - 
board on March 1, the town bought 
back the square for $1,333 and in the 
deal gave a note for $1000. | 

In February 1870 a few mischievous 
boys one night piled up the seats in 
the school house to surprise the 
teachers the next morning. The 
sheriff’s attention was called to 
the matter and a casual investigation 
disclosed the principals who were Aj) 
taken before Justice T. M. Reed and 
fined $5 each. 

At the town election in April F. 
Henry, A. A. Phillips, B. Bettman 
and C. C. Hewitt were elected trustees. 
A tie existed between D., R. Bigelow 
and Levi Shelton and at a special 
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election Mr. Shelton was chosen. 

The draw in the Marshville bridge 
gave considerable trouble this summer 
and was pronounced a failure. 

The fire company found some diffi- 
culty in. collecting the sub- 
scriptions to the town hall that 
were made the previous year. 

The people were too much interested 
this summer in attending to business 
and the growth of the country to take 
much interest in politics. However 
the following tickets were in the field: 

REPUBLICAN. 

For Councilman: —— Smith. 

Eor Representatives: D. R. Bigelow, 
B. R. Brewer, Campbell. 

For Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

For Auditor: A. A. Phillips. 

For County Commissioners: Wm. 
McLane, Ira Ward, Jr., Wm. James. 

For Treasurer: ——- Abbott. 

For Assessor: W. M. White. 

For Probate: Judge R. Elder. 

For School Superintendent: D. R. 
Bigelow. 


DEMOCRATIC 

For Councilman: O. B. McFadden. 

For Representatives: G. W. Biles, 
J. EK. Wyche, J. T. Hicklin. 

For Sheriff: B. F. Ruth. 

For Auditor: T. G. Lowe. 

For County Commissioners: James 
Biles, Benj. Harned. D. J. Chambers. 

For Treasurer: B. Bettman. 

For Assessor: C. E. Weed. : 

For Probate Judge: C. P. Judson. 

For School Superintendent: J. M. 
Murphy. 

The Republican ticket entire was 
elected. 

In July Mrs. Burkett opened a hotel 
in the Gale building at the corner of 
Main and Fourth streets. 

In September C. Ethridge opened a 
sash and door factory between Second 
and Third streets near the west end of 


Swantown bridge. 
The year witnessed a good healthy 
growth for the town. 


Considerable 


building was done and advantage was 
taken of the prospective railroad boom. 

A fire this summer destroyed a 
building belonging to Geo. A. Barnes 
at the corner of Main and First streets 
with a loss of $4000. 

The prospective demand for town 
sites on the Sound, in view of the early 
approach of the Northern Pacific, had 
inspired some little speculation in 
outside enterprises. In April, T. I. 
McKenny and Geo. A. Barnes platted 
the townsite of Puget City, in sec- 
tions 9 and 10 of township 19, range 1 
west, being in Thurston county on the 
west side of Puget Sound proper, and 
being the James Burrows donation 
claim. The enterprise does not seem 
to have been a success. In February 
1872, General McKenny quit claimed 
his interest in the site to Mr. Barnes, 
and in May 1873, at the request of Mr. 
Barnes, the plat was vacated. 

The year opened with Messrs. Rab- 
beson & Clark claiming a balance. of. 
$906 on the town hall contract. The 
town board thought it too high and 
secured the services of Geo. Blanken- 
ship, B. Harned, J. R. Wood and C. 
Ethridg2, mechanics of the town to 
estimate the work of the building and 
the balance to be paid. The first 
three agreed upon a sum near the 
amount claimed by the contractors. 
Mr. Ethridge estimated the amount 
due to be $350. An effort “to split the 
difference” failed. Each member of 
the board then voted. Henry favored 
granting $640; Murphy, $590; Frost, 
$375 and Barnes and Percival, $350. 
The contractors signified a willing- 
ness to accept the latter figure or Mr. 
Ethridge’s estimate. 

During the year Mr. Mann was 
selected as principal of the school and 
Miss O’Neal as assistant. 

The question of a water supply was 
agitated this summer and an ordi- 
nance passed granting to the Wash- 
ington Water Pipe Manufacturing 
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and Water company the right to sup- 
ply the inhabitants with water. 

In the fall a sewerage system was 
demanded. 7 

In the fall the office of town clerk 
was declared vacant and Wm. H. 
Cushman was elected. 

Mr. Brown and Miss Hattie Stevens 
were employed as teachers. 

This fall the trustees furnished the 
Hook and. Ladder Company with $100 
worth of hooks, ladders, axes, etc. 

A contract was made with the water 
company to supply the city with water 
hydrants for $500. 

As the winter nights came on a 
night watchman was selected. 

The most violent earthquake of re- 
cent times occurred in September of 
this year. All evidence goes to prove 
that the shocks came from the direc- 
tion of Mount Olympus in the Olym- 
pic range. On the Cowlitz prairies 
stock was stampeded, chimneys were 
destroyed, fences were leveled and in 
the houses the chairs rocked and clocks 
were thrown from the mantles. At 
Yelm there were observed two very 
strong shocks, followed by several 
slight ones. Clocks were stopped and 
many thrown down. Chickens were 
thrown off the roosts and chimneys 
and buildings were cracked. In many 
places earth fissures were formed, and 
on the Columbia river trail it was ñec- 
essary to make repairs in several 
places to prevent accidents to horses. 
Numerous cracks were found, some as 
far easi as Okanogan and Yakima. 
In many parts a dull rumbling noise 
was heard. At Olympia houses rock- 
ed violently, throwing down chairs 
and destroying crockery, and a child 
was thrown froim its bed. The maple 
trees swayed to and fro like inverted 
pendulums, and people who stood in 
the streets to avoid falling chimneys, 
were thrown to the ground. 

“Early in the spring the town receiv- 
ed the unwelcome report that the 


Northern Pacific had determined to j 
make its western terminus on the Co- | 
lumbia river instead of at Olympia. : 
Surveying parties were constantly ap- S 
pearing and reappearing; would come 
from, no one knew where and go, no 
one knew whither. In November 
speculation was indulged in by the 
sudden withdrawal of the surveying 
parties, a meeting of citizens was held 
December 17th, to discuss the railroad 
situation and to formulate a plan of 
action. A committee of which Sur- 
veyor-General E. P. Ferry was chair- 
man, was appointed to confer with ; 
Northern Pacific officials as to the 
best terms on which railroad connec- 
tion could be made with Olympia. The 
committee saw Judge Rice and Mr. 
Canfield, representatives of the rail- 
road company, and reported that these 
gentlemen were not authorized to se- 
lect a terminus; that no place would 
be selected before June; that there 
was no mystery about the company’s 
movements; that they had no interest 
in speculation and that they intended 
to use the government subsidy in the * 
manner that would promote the larg- 
est public interest to be served by the 
land grant. Judge Rice intimated to 
the coimziitte that they desired to con- 
nect the Columbia river with the near- 
est practical point but they feared, 
having once connected with the Sound, 
they could not claim the land grant 
beyond to another point on the Sound; 
but they would commence on the Co- 
lumbia river and work this way. 

This report disclosed important and 
in one respect, satisfactory informa- 
tion. Olympia was the Sound point 
nearest the Columbia river. But the 
desire of the company to have the land 
grant toa point down the Sound and 
the fear of losing it if they did not go 
there created an uncertainty in the 
minds of Thurston county property 
owners. 

The business men of Olympia real- 


ized that they were not in good bus- 
ness shape to deal with the Northern 
Pacific. The people were enthusias- 
tic but lacked organization. Accord- 
ingly in December, 1870, Marshall 
Blinn, C. H. Hale, A. J. Miller, James 
Pattison, E. Marsh, G. A. Barnes, W. 
Mitchell, C. Crosby Sr., John Miller 
Murphy and Ę. P. Ferry organized a 
company with $400,000 capital to con- 
struct a branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad. The name of the organ- 
izatien was the Olympia Branch Rail- 
road Company and was to exist fifty 
years. Its purpose was to treat offici- 
ally with the Northern Pacific with 
the object of bringing that transcon- 
tinental road to Budd’s Inlet. Its 
first act was to petition Congress for 
the mud flats or 1,337 acres of them, 
conditioned that the Deschutes chan- 
nel should be open. The idea was to 
obtain possession of these and offer 
them to the railroad company, on con- 
dition that the terminus was made on 
Budd’s Inlet. The petition did not re- 
ceive favorable congressional consid- 
eration. 

In this decidedly uncertain condi- 
tion, but with the surroundings con- 
stantly whispering the delusions of 
hope, the year drew to a close. 

1871. 

But the railroad agitation continued 
through the next. year and as the 
weeks and months rolled by interest 
increased and anxiety became more 
poignant. The boom was on at Ka- 
lama, where the Northern Pacific 
crossed the Columbia, in all its great- 


\ ness and its low murmurs could be 


| 


heard at the head waters of the Sound. 
The greed of real estate owners knew 
| no bounds. At Kalama a man was 
offered $10,000 and ten town lots for 


‘his ranch. He refused; wanted $50- 


000. The railroad left him and went 
off four miles. He then sought the 


| company officials and offered his land 
1 for ten town lots. 


| 
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Marshall Blinn, of the Olympia 
Branch Railroad Company, informed 
J. W. Sprague and J. W. Goodwin, 
special agents of the Northern Pacific, 
of their desire to secure the mud fiats 
and present them to the railroad com- 
pany. General Sprague replied by 
sending blanks, etc. for making the 
donations. f 

Subscription books were opened and 
a thorough canvads made by the com- 
mittee of citizens. In March the 
Branch Railroad company addressed 
a communication to the citizens rec- 
ommending that the property owners 
on Budd’s Inlet donate half their 
lands to the Northern Pacific, on con- 
dition that it would build and operate 
a railroad before January 1, 1875, and 
locate the road before May 1, 1872. 
Considerable difficulty was exper- 
ienced in securing this remarkably 
large donation. The makers of the 
proposition realized that it was a life 


or death struggle; that failure meant- 


the growth of a rival at another point 
on the Sound that would deprive 
Olympia of her metropolitan laurels. 
Others soliloquized that the Northern 
Pacific was coming here anyway; that. 
it could not afford to do otherwise and 


-that liberal donations were useless. 


It was proposed to receive small cash 
donations trom those who owned sin- 
gle lots in town and with this fund pur- 
chase the Moxlie farm of two hundred 
and twenty acres adjoining the town 
on the southeast. 

During the summer the railroad 
contractors were at work in the Cow- 
litz valley. They expected to have 
twenty five miles built from Kalama 
by October 2 and forty miles more 
grubbed and cleared before winter 
and connection made with the Sound 
by the fall of 1872. 

In November 1871 the road was 
built to Mound Prairie, sixty-five 
miles from Kalama and fifteen from 
Olympia. So far as the terminus was 
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concerned the citizens of Olympia 
were in uncertainty. The railroad 
men said nothing but their acts spoke. 
No notice was taken of Olympia’s 
munificent offer and it began to ap- 
pear that, from their present location 
to reach Olpmpia would be a deflec- 
tion. -Ihe more sanguine however 
were hopeful and thought the ter- 
minus would be on the west side near 
Brown’s wharf. The months of No® 
vember and December passed slowly, 
fraught with much suspense. The 
nerves of speculators were at a high 
tension. 


The suspense was relieyed, how- 
ever on Christmas day, when Messrs. 
Goodwin and Sprague over their 
signatures wrote Mr. Blinn 
cepting the proposition of the Branch 
Railroad Company saying the North- 
ern Pacific Company ‘will comply 
with the first condition by causing a 
railroad to be located, before May 1 
next, connecting the Columbia river 
with a point on the navigable waters 
of Bnudd’s Inlet.” They also asked a 
right of way from Bush Prairie. The 
receipt of this was a welcome Christ- 
mas offering. It at once set the peo- 
ple wild with joy. Prices of real es- 
tate advanced to fabulous figures and 
no sellers. Saloons were well patron- 
ized. The anxious hope of years was 
now about to be realized; the North- 
ern Pacific railway was making 
Olympia its Puget Sound terminus! 


ac- 


But albeit the year 1871 was preg- 
nant with railroad excitement, it 
was eventful in other respects. The 
winter was reasonably active in the 
line of building in the town and the 
steady march of progress went for- 
ward in the country. The railroad 
graders had already reached the 
southeastern part of the county and 


given an activity to farm lands in the 


valleys of the Skookumchuck and Nis- 
qually and on Mound and Yelm prai- 


ries. A new school house was built 
at Yelm. 


This summer the town built a fence 
around the public square and improve- 
ments were made on Columbia Hall. 


To add to the stimulating influences 
of the prevailing excitement, the 
semi-periodic report of a gold discov- 
ery in the Black Hills reached the 
town. 

At Tumwater business improve- 
ments likewise pushed forward. D. 
Barnhart had a furniture factory and 
Leonhard & Cooper manufactured 
sashes and doors. 


In December occurred an exciting 
school election that resulted in the 
choice of Geo. A. Barnes, Benj. Har- 
ned and’A. H. Steele for directors and 
Nat Crosby, clerk. 

A farmer’s club was organized. in 
July for the purpose of holding fairs 
and other meetings for the improve- 
ment of agricultural methods. It 
started with the usual interest and 
shortly after through neglect was for- 
gotten. 

During the year Wm. James, one of 
the county commissioners died and 
when the board met in July G. W. 
French was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy. The court house was leased 
for three years to Mrs. Churchill 
and Miss Case for a girls’ seminary 
and was refitted to accommodate that 
purpose. 


The newspaper fraternity was ad- 
ded to this summer by the transport 
hither of a plant from Port Townsend 
and yclept the Courier. 3 

The town trustees were: F. Henry, 
president; S. W. Percival, John Mil- 
ler Murphy and A. H. Steele. 


Mr. Boynton, Mary O’Neal and 


Mary Post were chosen teachers for W 


the year. l 
During the fall and winter the town 
hall was leased for a skating rink at 

100 per month. - 
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1872. 

When the cherished hope of a score 
of years is about to pass into a stern 
reality it is difficult to describe human 
feelings by the cold processes of print- 
er’sink. For twenty years the pio- 
neers at Olympia had been agitating 
the subject of a Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Amid discouragements and 
with the aid of dreams they had held 
on to the project that would some day 
connect the headwaters of Puget 
Sound with the busy marts of the Miss- 
issippi valley. Buoyed up by their 
dreams they and their neighbors were 
now to witness a fairy like possibility 
culminate in the joy of an actual exis- 
tence. 

Olympia was to be the terminus; 
was to be the New York, the New Or- 
leans, the Chicago the San Francisco 
of the Northwest. Urged on by mad 
speculation, purchasers offered fabu- 
lous prices for real estate; held in 
check by the mad stupidity of greed, 
owners demanded still more fabulous 
prices. 

In this state of mind Olympians 
threw away their old calenders and 
joyfully hailed the oncoming of 1872. 

Street improvements had been go- 
ing on slowly. Ruts made by the 
wheels of loaded wagons were filled 
by an occasional load of gravel or, 
which happened oftener, by a pine 
knot from a load of wood. Main 
street was corduroyed across a 
marshy sag from Third to near Sixth, 
then planked to Seventh. In January 
the planking was extended to Ninth. 
The draw in the Marshville bridge 
had not given satisfaction and this 
winter D. J. Corker of Tumwater put 
in a new one. 

A system of fire alarms was adopted 
by the fire department. A continu- 
ous ringing of the bell located a fire 
inthe First ward: twelve or fifteen 


| taps followed by two taps located it in 


the Second ward; the same followed 
by three taps in the third ward. 

As spring opened the building in- 
dustry commenced; both business 
houses and residences went up with 
booming rapidity. Both were de- 
manded and rents were enormous. 
Tumwater, too, felt the rumblings of 
the on coming boom and took part in 
the general rejoicings. 

At the February term of the county 
board plans and specifications were 
submitted by W. E. Boone for a vault 
for the safe keeping of records; also 
by A. B. Rabbeson for a building. 
The contract for the latter was award- 
ed to W. H. Clark at the May meeting 
for $984 and for the vaultto J. T. 
Young for $950. 


In the fall the town graded Main 
street to the south line of Central Ad- 
dition and by an agreement with the 
county the improvement was contin- 
ued to the top of the hill. 


This fall the lease of Mrs. Churchill 
to the court house was extended to five 
years, Mrs. Churchill having bought 
Miss Case’s interest in the Female 
Seminary. Five hundred dollars was 
appropriated for repairs. 


The summer was relieved of its elec- 
tion excitement by a change in the 
date from July to November. 


During this summer a man named 
Ira Bradley Thomas was in Olympia 
buying land on the east side of the In- 
let and succeeded in securing title to 
several thousand acres. While here 
he suddenly took sick and died. 

The political campaign of 1872 was 
warin and exciting. The disaffection 
in Republican ranks in the east which 
took the form of Liberal Republican- 
ism led by Horace Greeley, in 
Thurston county joined its fortunes 
with the Democracy and yclept itself 
the Peoples Ticket. At the polls the 
following tickets were presented to 
the voters: 


REPUBLICAN. 

For Councilman; Geo. A. Barnes. 
For Representatives: J. B. Allen, O. 
B. Brewer, Jas. A. Karr. 

For County Commissioners; M. S. 
Drew, S. N. Cooper, A. Webster. 

For Auditor: Fred Sohm. 

For Sheriff: J. P. Ecker. 

For Treasurer: C. B. Mann. 

For Surveyor: F. W. Brown. 

For School Superintendent: D. R. 
Bigelow. 
For Probate Judge: A. R. Elder. 


PEOPLES. 

For Councilman: Wm. McLain. 

For Representatives: F. Henry, B. 
F. Yantis, Ira Ward. 

For Auditor: A. A. Phillips. 

For Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

For Treasurer: W. J. Grainger. 

For Surveyor: D. S. B. Henry. 

For School Superintendent: C. A. 
Huntington. 

For Probate Judge: J. M. Lowe. 

For Coroner: I. V. Mossman. 


The entire People’s ticket was elect- 
ed. Selucius A. Garfielde was a candi- 
date for delegate to congress but was 
defeated by Judge O. B. McFadden. 


At this election the people voted 
upon the question of a state constitu- 
tion but it was emphatically defeated, 
the vote in Thurston county being 54 
for, to 141 against. 

During this summer the Burmeister 
building at the corner of Main and 
Third streets was erected. 


Prof. Ruttan opened a singing 
school in the M. E. Church. 

Ayer’s hill on the east side had been 
giving considerable trouble to team- 
sters. Of clayey soil, the wet weather 
made it nearly impassable. This fall 
ditches were dug on the sides and ce- 
dar puncheons laid to the top of the 
hill. 

As tending to increase confidence in 
the future importance of the county, 
William Packwood discovered a vein 


of anthracite coal about seventy miles 
east of Olympia. 


This summer Messrs. Hoffman and 
Frost brought a building from Steila- 
coom on a flat boat and located it on 
Main street. 


At the municipal election W. W. 
Miller was chosen mayor: B. Bettman 
and A.J. Burr councilman from the 
First ward; M. Blinn and T. F. McẸl- 
roy from the Second ward and J. S. 
Dobbins and D. S. B. Henry from the 
Third ward. A. A. Phillips was elect- 
ed clerk; R. W. Ryerson treasurer; A. 
R. Elder, magistrate and West- 
brook marshal. Mr. Burr subsequent- 
ly resigned and S. D. Howe was ap- 
pointed in his place. 


A movement was put on foot to fund 
the outstanding indebtedness and a 
special committee was appointed to 
memorialize congress for authority to 
borrow $25,000 to take up the outstand- 
ing notes of the town atarate of in- 
terest not to exceed 10 per cent. 
There is no record of this committee 
ever making a report. 

On Saturday, the 14th of December, 
at 9:40 p. m. a very strong earthquake 
shock was felt over the ‘whole Puget 
Sound country and as far south as 
Skookumchuck, where trees swayed 
and created a panic among stock. No 
damage was done, but the frame 
buildings swayed to and fro like small 
craft at sea. At Olympia roofs were 
cracked and the maples swayed vio- 
lently. People rushed from hotels 
and houses in terror and general pan- 
ic prevailed until the cessation of the 
shocks. An amusing incident of this 
shock happened at a meeting of one of 
the fraternities of Olympia. 
known citizen was being initiated. 
He was hoodwinked and in the posi- 
tion required by the ritual when the 
shock came. The building swayed 
several times and in their fright all 
the members left the hall. Once ont 


A well- 


however, they regained -confidence 
and returned. The canddidate occu- 
pied the same position and the initia- 
tion was coripleted. After it was 
over he was told what had happened 
and to the amusement of the lodge 
he remarked that he thought rattling 
the building was a part of the per- 
formance. 

May 1 was the date set by Messrs. 
Goodwin and Sprague of the North- 
ern Pacific at which time they would 
have located their line to Budd’s Inlet. 
There was a lull in the work and 
May 1 arrived and no line had been lo- 
cated. Coufidence in the terminus be- 
ing located on Budd’s Inlet began to 
weaken; turned to suspicion; suspicion 
grew to feur and, as the days wore by, 
fear grew to alarm. 

In the frenzy of the situation, on 
June 26, Marshall Blinn wrote to 
Messrs. Goodwin and Sprague and in- 
quired where the line would be 1o- 
cated. On July 3 their answer re- 
turned, written at Kalama, June 29, 
in which they said the “ Nine of rail- 
road runs to the east side of Budd’s 
Inlet to the Billings or Wylie donation 
claim, said claim being in sections 
25, 26, 35 and 36 of township 19 range 
2 west and a point will be selected on 
one of said claims for a freight and 
passenger depot, where said line will 
terminate. 

Signed, JOHN GOODWIN. 

JOHN W. SPRAGUE. 
Agents for N. P. Ry.” 

This restored confidence and in- 
spired renewed enthusiasm in the cel- 
ebration of the Fourth. 

As the summer wore along and the 
fall came on the citizens noticed that 
the railroad people were, building 
their road from Mound Prairie through 
Yelm and toward Tacoma. The peo- 
ple at Olympia slowly -began to real- 
ize that Budd’s Inlet would not fur- 
nish the Sound terminus and thus the 
year 1872, that was ushered in with so 
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much rejoicing, drew to a close. 
sunshine of hope had given place to 
the gloom of despair. 

The student of the history of Wash- 
ington #s interested in knowing why 
the Northern Pacific railway company 
so recklessly broke faith with the peo- 


ple of Olympia. Honorable practices 
in business and every principle of mo- 
rality would have dictated that the 
promises held out be faithfully kept. 
But honorable practices and moral 
principles alone do not build corpora- 
tions. These organizations exists for 
money making purposes; ‘‘they have 
no bodies to be kicked, no souls to be 
damned.” They are not controlled by 
honorable practices or moral princi- 
ples except so far as those yirtues en- 
ter into the laws. 

Among the directors of the North- 
ern Racific Railway company was an 
institution called the Lake Superior 
and Puget Sound Land Company.” 
There was the old gag of “a wheel 
within a wheel.” The Northern Pa- 
cific was not interested in town site 
speculation; the Lake Superior and 
Puget Sound Land Company was. 
The last named company controlled 
the railroad company. Acting as 
town site speculators, the directors 
purposed buying a large’area of land 
at an eligible point on Puget Sound; 
then as directors of the Northern Pa- 
cific locate the terminus thereon. 
They were familiar with the topog- 
raphy of the country, had sent a man 
out here to buy land on the east side. 
That man had fulfilled his mission: 
had bought a large area; had secured 
the title in himself and—died. The 
death of Ira Bradley Thomas with- 
drew from market for an indefinite 
period the few thousand acres of land 
that vested in him. Some months, 
possibly years, must necessarily 
elapse before the land could be pro- ; 
bated. Time was urgent. The Land 
Company felt that, if they as- 
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the directors of the Northern Pacific, 
kept faith with Olympia, as members 
of the Land Company they would not 
realize their expected fortunes, As a 
result they selected a site a few miles 
from Tacoma and going ‘into the 
Northern Pacific directorate located 
the terminus on those waters. Had 
Ira Bradiey Thomas lived Olympia 
might have been the terminus of the 
Northern Pacific and the precipitous 
cliffs on the western shore of Com- 
mencement’ Bay still afford hiding pla- 
ces for bears, wild cats and cougars. 
1873. 

With many of the people of Olym- 
pia the disappointment over the faith- 
lessness of the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany soon gave way to dispair. But 
not so with all. In spite of discour- 
agements, blighted ambitions and 
withered hopes they rallied and 
sought other: means to maintain 
Olympia’s commercial prestige in the 
northwest. 

In March 1873 a meeting of citizens 
was called to consider the propriety of 
urging the Northern Pacific to build a 
branch road to Olympia. At the same 
time the practicability of a wharf to 
deep water was agitated and the lat- 
ter question was made the issue at the 
town meeting in April. 

Ordinary foresight would suggest to 
a thinking man that the former propo- 
sition would miscarry. The Railway 
company had gone to Commencement 
Bay for the purpose of building a 
rival city. Their first move must nec- 
essarily be to draw thereto the trade 
that now came to Olympia. It was 
purblindness to expect them to assist 
a town, the ruin of which was to their 
interest. 

The town election in April was a 
spirited one. Wharf or no wharf was 
the issue and the anti-wharf men car- 
ried the election, although by a close 
vote. W. W. Miller was re-elected 
mayor; S. Coulter and S. D. Howe 


councilmen from the First ward; I. C. 
Eilis and T. F. McElroy from the Sec- 
ond ward and J. S. Dobbins and S. D. 
Ruddell from the Third ward. 

The commercial outlook for the city 
was dark and gloomy and the mis- 
takes of past years were apparent. 
For twenty years Olympia had been 
the mistress of Puget Sound trade. 
Around her was gathered the only 
considerable farming population in 
Western Washington. During the 
spasms of mining excitement, here 
were the headquarters. The logging 
camps on both sides of the Sound were 
supplied by her wholesale dealers. 
During these years of prosperity. had 
an effort been made to establish man- 
ufacturing enterprises, however small, 
there would have peen the nucleus of 
an abiding city. ; 

But in 1873 it was folly to “cry over 
spilled milk.” Unimproved opportu- 
nities had gone. The problem now 
was to, as far as possible, prevent the 
total ruin of the town. With limited 
means men set about to do the work. 
Posterity will know. very little of the 
unselfish and devoted efforts made by 
Olympians during 1873 to hold fast 
what business the town had. A long 
wharf to deep water, by private sub- 
scription, or by a, joint stock com- 
pany; a railroad to Tenino, either a 
narrow or a standard guage, whether 
to enter town on the east or west side; 
inducing a San Francisco steamship 
company to make Olympia the termin- 
us of their sound route, were all can- 
vassed as among the possible means 
of municipal salvation. But nothing 
took definite shape until the foliowing 
winter. 

In the spring of 1873 the Cariton 
House was opened by G. W. Carlton. 
It at once became a leading hotel of 
the town and continued such until 
1891. 

Business circles were somwhat stir- 
red this spring by the-absconding of 
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S. B. Abbott of the mercantile firm of 
Abbott & Horr. He went to San 
Francisco with several thousand dol- 
lars of the firm’s money. His disap- 
pearance aroused suspicions among 
creditors and a state of affairs was 
disclosed that seriously embarrassed 
Mr. Horr. 

Lack of funds prevented the district 
school from opening this spring. 
Miss Patterson, however opened a pri- 
vate school in the ‘school house. But 
inthe fall the year’s school opened 
with Mr. Kaye and Miss Patterson 
as teachers. The principal of the 
Swantown school was Mr. Boynton 
with Mrs. Cortz and Nellie Hunting- 
ton assistants. i 

On October 19, asa Mr. Kuhn was 
driving a herd of cattle over the Swan- 
town bridge, the timbers collapsed, 
precipitating the herd into the mud 
below, the tide fortunately being out; 
two were smothered. 

Woman suffrage had been agitated 
in the territory for some time and this 
fall its votaries organized a woman 
suffrage association at Olympia. 
Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart was president; 
Mrs. M. A. Barnes, vice president; 
Mrs. P. C. Hale, secretary and Mrs. J. 
H. Munson, treasurer. The associa- 
tion continued its work until 1883 when 
woman suffrage became a law of the 
territory. 
| During the history of the county 
thus far, poverty had been unknown 
and appeals for aid had scarcely 
reached the authorities. But solicita- 
tion of alms had been made in a few 
instances and at the February term of 
the county board Francis Henry was 
appointed superintendent of the poor. 

On September 5 a special meeting 
of the county board was called to con- 
sider the calling of a special election 
(o vote bonds for a railroad from 
udd’s Inlet to the Northern Pacific 
t Tenino, but the board decided that 
had no authority to call an election 


for that purpose. 

In November the Northern Pagific 
was given the right of way through 
school sections for the sum of $100. 

County Treasurer W. J. Grainger 
died during the month of December 
and on the 28th a special session was 
called to fill the vacancy. Wm. Mix 
was appointed. 

It was an an off year in politics. S. 
A. Garfielde, after his defeat as dele- 
gate to congress had, secured the ap- 
pointment of Inspector of Customs. 
P. D. Moore had‘ occupied a desk in 
the customs service for some years 
and when Mr. Garfielde came in to 
take charge of the office, Col. Moore 
asked if his services were longer re- 
quired? ‘‘Certainly’’ said Mr. Gar- 
fielde, “temporarily.” “Then good 
morning, sir” said Mr. Moore “I can- 
not accept temporarily’? and walked 
out, The new collector was nonplus- 
sed but rallied, recalled Mr. Moore 
and retained him in the service. 

The railroad agitation was kept up 
during the year. An address was is- 
sued to the citizens in September urg- 
ing the necessity of united action in 
building a railroad to Tenino. A 
special election was called for October 
8, to vote bonds to build such a road, 
The election resulted in 504 votes being 
cast for and 143 against, as follows: 


Precincts. „Bonds, Yes. Bonds, No. 
Olympia 375 28 
Tumwater 62 16 
Black River 2 8 
Tenino 55 i 35 
Grand Mound 1 857 
Chamber’s Prarie 8 3 
Yelm 1 18 
Total 504 143 


In town matters an appropriation of 
$450 was made for a road down the 
westside and specifications adopted 
for a new draw in the Marshvyille 
bridge. 

1874. y 
The new year opened with the ac- 
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tive business men of Olympia at work 
to establish railroad connection with 
the ®utside world, which work was 
kept up assiduously during the year. 
But events, in other lines, of local im- 
portance were transpiring. 

The number of school children in the 
county on January 1 was 867 and the 
amount apportioned from the terri- 
torial fund was $6.56 per child. ‘The 
text books in use in the schools were 
Town’s Spellers, National Readers, 
Bullion’s Grammars, Cornell’s and 
Monteith’s Geographies. 


In January occurred the Taylor 
Tragedy near Tenino. Dabney G. 
Jones had been at work for Taylor 
and a dispute arose over the amount 
of wages due. During the dispute 
Jones killed Taylor and took the body 
some distance from the house and 
covered it between two logs and fied. 
He was captured, put on trial and 
plead self defense, was convicted and 
sentenced to twelve years in the peni- 
tentiary. While an appeal was pend- 
ing he, the following year, broke jail 
and escaped. 

Early in 1874, the banking house of 
Barnes & Co. dissolved, W. N. Ayer 
retiring. 

As indicating the primitive means 
of transporting money in early days 
it may be mentioned that during the 
early sixties Mr. Barnes had oc- 
casion to bring a quantity of gold coin 
from Portland to Olympia by stage and 
was at his wits end to do so with safety. 
He went toa printing office and pro- 
cured a common box used by found- 
ries for shipping type. This he filled 
with his gold coins, nailed up the box, 
marked it ‘‘Printer’s Type’ and label- 
edit “John Miller Murphy, Standard 
Office, Olympia, W. T.” His subse- 


quent attention to it was unconcern- 
ed; saw it thrown in the stage wagon; 
incidentally saw it tumbled out. He 
next claimed it atthe Standard office 


from which it found its way to his 
store. 

For years a block house had stood 
at the head of Main street near the 
corner of Thirteenth. On January 25, 
a drunken Indian had been locked up 
and to aid in securing his release, he 
set fire to the bedding. His alarm of 
fire was not heard and the night 
watchman’s attention was first at- 
tracted by the burning building. But 
he was too. late to save either the 
building or the prisoner; both burned. 

The women’s temperance Crusade of 
the east had become an issue in the 
town election. John B. Allen was the 
temperance candidate for mayor and 
I. C. Ellis the license candidate. Ejl- 
lis was elected. The council was com- 
posed of S. D. Howe and M. R. Tilley 
from the First Ward; N. Crosby Jr. 
and T. F. McElroy from the Second 
and D. S. B. Henry and F. A. Hoff- 
man from the Third. In the Third 
ward the vote for F. A. Hoffman and | 
J. S. Dobbins was a tie; casting lots 
resulted in the choice of Mr. Hofman. 

The erection of a city jail on the old 
site was ordered by the council and 
Mr. Henry was appointed to let the 
contract and superintend the construc- 
tion. The contract was awarded to 
Geo. S. Deer. 

This summer Sheriff Billings erect- 
eda brick residence on Franklin and - | 
Ninth streets. 

This summer the subject of an ag- | 
ricultural fair was brooked and dis- | 
cussed. The town council ordered a 
special election on levying a tax of 1% 
mills for grounds. The election was 
carried by a vote of 132 to 9. j 

Early in the year Capt. S. W. Per- | 
cival let the contract for his residence ` 
on the west side at the end of the 
bridge. Benj. Harned was the con-: 
tractor. 

A Mr. Pressy of Tumwater was do- 
ing a fair business manufacturing 
furniture. 
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An academy was 
year and dedicated with a theatrical 
entertainment and ball. 

In November a San Francisco news- 
paper brought the intormation which 
aroused the highest indignation at 
Olympia that P. D. Moore had been 
awarded the contract for carrying 
the mails on the Sound, to start from 
Tacoma, for the sum of $20,980 and 
that the same party submitted a bid to 
carry from Olympia for $26,980, but 
that the latter had been rejected. 
Moore was authorized to begin seryice 
at once and the old contractor refused 
to receive the mail and the North Pa- 
cific mail steamer left without it. 
The people were indignant and this 
thrust at Olympia was attributed to 
the Northern Pacific railway. Meet- 
ings were held to denounce the ar- 
rangement and telegrams from Wash- 
ington brought the information that 
the old contractor was to carry the 
mail from Olympia until the first of 
January, 1875. On that day the Sound 
mail route was from Tacoma to Vic- 
\ toria and Olympia was a side post- 
| office. In spite of efforts to change 
t, the people were unsuccessful until 
| 1876 when the route was extended to 
the capital. 

The railroad agitation served to de- 
tract from the political excitement, 
| but nevertheless two full tickets were 
in the field. The Republicans had re- 
covered from the tidal wave that had 
engulfed them two years before. Be- 
| low are the nominations: 

REPUBLICAN. 
| For Councilman: Marshal Blinn. 
() For Representatives: EK. Evans, 
James Wood, R. A. Brewer. 

For Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

For Auditor: A. A. Phillips. 

For Treasurer: J. H. Munson. 

For Probate Judge: A. R. Elder. 

4 For County Commissioners: F. B. 
i Kendall, Wm. Ogle, G. H. Foster. 
i For Coroner: I. V. Mossman. 
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For School Superintendent: D. R. 
Bigelow. 

For Surveyor: L. G. Abbott. 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For Councilman: W. B. Gasnell. 

For Representatives: Frank Ruth, 
P. B. Van Trump, Cyril Ward. 

For Sheriff: G. W. Biles. if 

For Auditor: J. L. Cook. 

For Treasurer: Nat Crosby, Jr. k 

For Probate Judge: J. M. Lowe. 

For County Commissioners: Wm, 
Mitchell, A. S. Yantis, A. J. Cham- 
bers. 

For Coroner: M. Shields. ; 

For School Superintendent: J. M- z 
Murphy. 

For Surveyor: D. S. B. Henry. : 

The entire Republican tıcket was 
elected except Brewer for represen- 
tative who was defeated by B. F. 
Ruth, and Kendall and Foster, county 
commissioners, in whose stead were 
elected Mitchell and Chambers. For 
a constitutional convention 111 votes 
were cast in the county to 222 against. 

The Grange movement that started 
in the east the previous year reached 
Thurston County early this year and 
a Grange was soon organized at Olym- 
pia. 

But the subject of historical impor- 
tance this year was the railroad ques- 
tion. The preceding year closed with 
the citizen’s committee hard at work 
to preserve the business prestige of 
the town, but in spite of them it was 
fast waning. Houses were tenant- 
less and rents had dropped from twen- 
ty to fifty per cent. The products of 
the Chehalis, Skookumchuck and 

other valleys were taken away from 
Olympia and other discouragements 
paled in the near future. The North- 
ern Pacific was - discriminating 
against the county in the matter of 
rates. Amid the necessities of the 
situation a meeting of the business 
men was held in January 1874 in the 
office of general Hazzard Stevens. 
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There were present: Marshal Blinn, 
T. F. McElroy, S. W. Percival, N. 
Ostrander, A. A. Phillips, S. D. Howe, 
F. A. Hoffman, F. Henry, Ira Ward, 
R. W. Ryerson, G. W. Biles and Haz- 
zard Stevens. The exigencies of 
the occasion were canvassed and 
thoroughly considered. It was an im- 
portant event in the history of the 
county. The outcome was the Olym- 
pia Railroad Union. Marshall Blinn 
was elected president but declined. 
The following officers were then chos- 
en: President, Hazzard Stevens; Vice 
President, S. D. Howe; Secretary, F. 
A. Hoffman; Treasurer, R. W. Ryer- 
son; board of appraisers, T. F. McEI- 
roy, Ira Ward, and S. W. Percival. 
A spirited address was issued to 
the people and books opened for sub- 
scriptions to stock. Stock was readily 
taken and the people heartily took 
hold of the project to build a road 
from Olympia to Tenino. A survey 
of the road was made and the esti- 
mated cost was as follows:— 


Narrow Standard 
Guage Guage 


$ 10,937.69 $ 16,235.29 
To deep water,east side, 161,766.01 239,163.58 
We m west side, 148,033.11 228,876.14 

To west end M’shvil’ br’dg, 132,991.35 207,066.40 
The whilom rivalry between the 
east and west sides was kept down and 
a harmonious effort made to secure 
the road. The Union adopted the 
west shore line witk the depot near 
the Marshville bridge and determined 
upon a narrow guage. The people 
were enthusiastic. It was the first 


Cost per mile, 


ray of light to pierce the gloom that. 


had hung like a pall since the North- 
ern Pacific gave the town the go by. 
The roads had been surveyed; the 
grade stakes set and everything in 
readiness to begin work. The people 
had resolved on doing the work them- 
selves. ‘The ladies were to prepare 


the meals. April 7 was the day set 
for the work to begin. At an early 
hour that day the town put on its holi- 


day attire. Flags floated, ‘bells rang 


and cannon boomed. The people 
gathered on the public square clothed 
in the habiliments of laborers. Bank- 
ers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, offi- 
cials, clerks, came with their working 
tools; their picks, axes, shovels, plows, 
scrapers, etc., etc. Headed by the 
Olympia Light Guard Band the pro- 
cession formed and proceeded toward 
Tumwater. At the bridge they were 
joined by a crowd from the city at the 
falls. Boats were in waiting to con- 
vey the laborers to Warren’s Point 
where gangs of men were assigned to 
work by the engineer. ‘There were no 
drones. Trees fell, logs were sawed 
and stumps uprooted; graders fol- 
owed. At noon the ladies spread a 
lunch in the large cook house that had 
been erected for the occasion. There 
were not tables enough and cloths 
were spread on the ground. C. El- 
dridge donated the dessert—a keg of 
beer. After lunch short speeches 
were made and subscriptions to stock 
taken and Thursday of each week set 
apart as field day, on which the people 
would lay aside private matters and 
assemble to work the grade. Farmers 
were urged to bring butter, vegeta- 
bles, etc. toassist in the work. Three 
hundred men and seventy five ladies 
were at work on the first day and fully 
one mile was cleared. 

The novelty of the day’s doings and 
the inspiration of the occasion 
tempted Capt. Percival to taste El- 
dridge’s beer. The captain had hith- 
erto been a consistent and respected 
member of the Good Templars and at 


the next meeting ot the lodge he was })| 
given a serious reprimand by those i 
who failed to appreciate the practical | 


phases of railroad building. 


DAt the May session of the county qf 


commissioners the Railroad Unio 
was given the right to cross all high 
ways. 

It had been discovered that the votel 


of the county the previous fall to issue 
bonds was void owing to a lack of au- 
thority in the county te issue bonds. 
In early summer Judge- McFadden, 
delegate in Congress, secured the pas- 
sage of a bill granting the county this 


right. A special session of the county 
board was held July 10 for the purpose 
of calling a special election to vote 
county bonds to aid in building the 
Olympia and Tenino railroad. ‘The 
Railroad Union entered into a con- 
tract to operate the road to Tenino for 
$75,000 in bonds, payable in twenty 
five years and redeemable after ten 
years; to be issued in denominations 
of $1000, $500 and $100—$25,000 in 
each denomination. The special elec- 
tion was called for August 8th. In 
July, Marshal Blinn, F. A. Hoffman, 
H. L. Chapman, O. Shead, S. N. 
Cooper, T. I. McKenny, C. H. Hale, 
G. W. Biles, J. M. Murphy, T. EF. Mc- 
Elroy, G. A. Barnes, S. D. Howe, S. 
W. Percival, Hazzard Stevens, A. A. 
Phillips, Ira Ward and R. W. Ryerson 
were elected trustees of the Railroad 
Union. : 

The bond election on August 8th 
passed quietly and a good yote was 
polled. The bonds were ordered, 529 
votes being cast for to 214 against. 

The bonds were issued and the 
Railroad Union gave the county a 
bond for $200,000 secured by a first 
mortgage on the road, conditioned that 
the road would be completed within 
one year from August 1, 1875, 

The Union had expected to sell its 
bonds in Portland but in this it was 
not successful. Gen. Stevens then 
sought a market for them in San 
Francisco but with a like result. 
These failures were attributed to 
Northern Pacific influences and an- 
athemas long and deep were breathed 
and uttered against that corporation. 
The Northern Pacific was also dis- 
criminating against the county in the 
matter of rates. In May a petition 
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was presented to the county commis- 
sioners asking that a committee of 
citizens be appointed to act with a sim- 
ilar committee appointed by the town 
beard to report on a course to be pur- 
sued relative to such discrimination. 
The petition was received favorably 
and J. P. Judson, Wm. McLane and 
J.S. Dobbins appointed as such com- 
mittee. ‘This committee never re- 
ported. 
1875. 

Since occupying the Puget Sound 
Institute property for court house pur- 
poses a feeling had grown up that the 
site was too far removed from the bns- 
iness center of the town. Out in the 
woods, streets ungraded, rude side 
walks it was too far out to be easy of 
access. The county offered to ex“ 
change the southwest quarter of block 
63 at the corner of Union and Wash- 
ington for the southeast corner of 
block 25 at the corner of Sixth and 
Franklin, then owned by the town 
and used for school purposes, if the 
town would pay a difference of $600. 

The school house in bleck 25 was 
considered insufficient to accommo- 
date the growing condition of the 
schools and in May the town proposed 
to either rent or purchase the county 
property. The county then offered to, 
exchange sites for $300 or proposed to 
lease the court house for: school pur- 
poses if the town would keep:the build- 
ing insured and pay the rent of the 
district court room. The town accept- 
ed the former proposition. ~ 

Early in the year the county treas- 
urer demanded of the town board the 
immediate payment of the two $500 
notes held by the county that were 
given by the town in 1870 in lieu of 
the public square that was donated to 
the county for court house purposes. 
During the few years preceding, the 
town had been expending money in 
building and repairing bridges, a por- 
tion of which should be borne by the 
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county. At this time the county held 
the obligations of the town to the 
amount of $1633—$1333 for the public 
square and $300 difference on sites. 
In May, N. Crosby, T. F. McElroy, 
Robert Mack and S. Williams for the 
town proposed to give the county $900 
in notes bearing ten per cent interest 
in exchange for the town’s obligations 
which the county held. It was ac- 
cepted. At the same session the coun- 
ty appropriated $500 to plank Main 
street. 

Efforts to float the railroad bonds 
had so far ended in failure, and in 
June, 1875, the old subject of a wharf 


to deep water was brought to 
the front. Soundings were made to 
ascertain the best location. J. G. 


Parker addressed a communication to 
Goodall, Nelson & Perkins of San 
Francisco, owners of a line of steam- 
ships to the Sound, asking if they 
would send their Sound steamers to 
Olympia if the town would provide 
them with a deep water wharf. Their 
reply was in the affirmative. The 
site of the wharf was then the 
bone of contention. The Snyder 
place on the west side was selected as 
the most eligible location and Mr.Sny- 


der offered to donate one hundred feet. 


of water front. The West Olympia 
Homestead Association was formed 
by B. F. Brown and an effort 
made to secure the location of the 
wharf on the Brown claim. The sum- 
mer wore along and nothing was be- 
ing accomplished. The town was be- 
coming the laughing stock of its down 
Sound neighbors;was joshed for carry- 
ing ont gigantic enterprises on paper. 

On September 23 a special election 
was held to vote on a levy of a special 
tax of 2% mills for a wharf. The 
proposition was carried by a vote of 
132to 5. The location of the wharf 
was the question that then came to the 
front. ‘The west side scheme was the 
chéapest but the general desire was to 


have it at the foot of Main street. But 
the west side was selected, it being 
located on Brown’s claim. On October 
9a special levy of 8 mills was made 
for the wharf and to make a road to it. 
Mr. French at once commenced its 
construction and completed itin Jan- 
uary, 1876. According to their agree- 
ment Goodall, Nelson & Perkins ran 
their steamships to Olympia. Brown’s 
wharf was a great benefit to the town 
and continued in use until 1888 when 
the long wharf was built from the foot 
of Main street. 

In October of this year the Standard 
office put in steam power. _ 

During the year the county and the 
whole territory had been thrown into 
great grief by the death of Judge Mc- 
Fadden. As one of the early pioneers 
and always at the front in matters 
pertaining to the interests of the 
county he became endeared to the 
mass of the people. 

The town officers this year were: 
I, C. Ellis Mayor; Wm. Diggins and 
S. Witham councilmen from the First 
Ward; N. Crosby and T. F. McKiroy 
from the Second ward and H. L, 
Chapman and R. Mack from Third 
ward. In October Mayor Ellis re- 
signed and T. F. McElroy was ap- 
pointed mayor and J. H. Houghton 
elected to fill Mr. McElroy’s place on 
the board. í 

J. D. Bolander and Joseph Martin 
were awarded the contract to grade a 
road from Marshville bridge to the 
wharf, for $45. The county appropri- 
ated $500 to improye the road to Tum- 
water. 

1876. 

Early in 1876 the Pacific Mail Com- 
pany’s steamers determined to make 
Olympia their Sound terminus and 
run two steamers to San Francisco, 
the Panama and Dakota. 

The Standard and Courier united to 
produce a daily paper called the 
Olympian. In August the Standard 


retiredand Mr. C. P. Bagley of the 
Courier continued the publication. 
_ Attention was turned toward Tum- 
water as a manufacturing site and it 
was then termed the future Lowell of 
the Pacific. 

W. O. Bush of Bush prairie and son 
of the pioneer George Bush, this year 
fixed up an exhibition of agricultural 
products for the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia. The collection 
was an excellent one for a county in 
the far northwest and received the 
distinction it merited by being award- 
ed first premium on wheat. 

The railroad situation dragged its 
slow length along through the year. 
The bonds had not been sold and 
Otis Freeman of the Pacific Mail 
Company sought to dispose of them at 
San Francisco but failed. 

In February, M. Blinn, J. B. Allen 
and S. W. Percival of the Railroad 
Union asked the county board for an 
extension of the time in which they 
had obligated the company to have 
the road completed. The board of 
trustees of the town united to urge the 
extension of time. The county board 
orded the extension on condition that 
the company, before the May term, 
commence the road with a bona fide 
view to its early completion. At the 
May term the time for the completion 
of the road was extended to August 
1, 1877. 

In Aprila Chinese school was opened 

» in the Chinese quarters on Columbia 
street, Rev. Dong Gong being the 
teacher. 

a On April 29 the community was 

i h, called to mourn the death of Edward 
1,Giddings, one ofthe pioneers who 
had been instrumental in furthering 
he commercial interests of the vil- 

Page 
‘ Later in the summer, July 14, occur- 
“led the sudden death of Capt. E. A. 

| Starr of the steamer Annie Stewart. 

\ This year so pregnant with political 
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interests in the nation had its election 
concomitants in Thurston county. A 
full county ticket was to be elected, 
besides a delegate to congress ard 
members of the territorial legislature. 


The following nominatioris were made: 


REPUBLICAN. 

For Joint Councilman: T. M. Reed. 

For Representatives: J. C. Horr, S. 
G. Ward, E. B. Chipman. 

For Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 
` For Auditor: A. A. Phillips. 

For Treasurer: J. H. Munson. 

For Commissioners: J. M. Swan F 
S. French. 

For Probate Judge: A. R. Elder. 

For School Superintendent: John R, 
Thompson. 

For Surveyor: F. Brown. 

For Coroner: I. V. Mossman. 

For Wreckmaster: John Chapman. 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For Joint Councilman: N. Ostran- 
der. 

For Representatives: B. F. Ruth, 
J. P. Judson, E. B. Couch. 

For Sheriff: J. B. Rowe. 

For Auditor: P. Turpin. 

For Treasurer: B. F. Yantis. 

For Commissioners: W. H. Mitchell, 
A. J. Chambers, Wm. McLane. 

For Probate Judge: Edwin Marsh. 

For School Superintendent. D. N. 
Utter. i 

For Surveyor: H. Hicklin. © 

For Coroner: W. J. Yaeger. 

For Wreckmaster: Chas. Grainger. 

The entire Republican ticket was 
elected also A. J. Chambers, one of 
the Democratic candidates for county 
commissioner. 

In November was organized the 
Washington Literary seciety, which 
elicited considerable interest among 
the young people of the village. - 

At the city election April 3, J. C. 
Horr was elected Mayor; S.Coulter and 
J. B. Pray councilmen from the First 
ward; J. H. Houghton and J. M. Swan 
from the Second ward and J. S. Dob- 
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bins and D. S. B. Henry from the 


Third ward; A. A. Phillips, clerk; C. 
B. Mann, treasurer, and J. P. Willis, 
marshal. During the year Mr. Dob- 
binsresigned and James Pattison was 
appointed as his successor; also T. M. 
Reed was elected vice Mr. Houghton 
resigned. 

This year an attempt was made to 
settle the matters between the city 
and school district growing out of the 
exchange of sites with the county the 
previous year and made more pertin- 
ent by the creation of the school dis- 
trict as a distinct organization. Ac- 
cordingly, on June 10, Messrs. Henry , 
Swan and Coulter were appointed by 
the council a committee to make a 
transfer of the school property to the 
school district and on September 9 re- 
ported the matter back with the state- 
ment that it, the committee, had been 
unable to make arrangements with 
the school district. It was voted, how- 
ever that the city charge the district 
rent at the rate of $100 per annum. 
The city took the position that the $300 
paid the county on exchange of sites, 
should be borne by the school district. 
The school directors did not dispute 
the claim but failed to reimburse the 
city, doubtless through lack of funds. 

On November 25 the council ordered 
a new note given Thomas Prather for 
a loan made in 1867. 

The year 1876 passed into history 
with the people in anxious suspense 
over railroad communication and com- 
mercial prosperity. The county board 
had limited the time for the comple- 
tion of the road to August, 1877, but 
the absence of a well directed effort to 
begin the work made it evident that 
at no time during the coming year 
would the snort of the iron horse be 
heard. 

1877. 

Thus the year 1877 opened amidst 
doubt and uncertainty respecting the 
railroad to Tenino. But there had 
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~by the Union, was not satisfactory to 


been so much of this state of feeling 
since the project was first broached in 
1872 that the people were not alarmed. 
But the project was not abandoned. 

Amid discouragements and in spite 
of opposition a few faithful friends of 
Olympia clung to the hope that their 
anticipations would ultimately be re- 
alized and their efforts crowned with 
success. 

Early in the year Amos Bowman of 
San Francisco proposed to assume the 
undertaking of the Olympia Railroad 
Union if an extension of time for its 
completion could be had. The matter 
was brought to the attention of the 
county commissioners at their May 
term and the time for the completion 
of the road extended to August 1, 1878, 
on condition that the actual work of 
construction begin before October, 
1877. 

Numerous causes might be assigned -į 
for the failure to build the road. 
There was the opposition of the North- 
ern Pacific Company that used its in- 
fluence to embarrass the local com- 
pany in selling its bonds, but it grad- 
ually dawned upon the minds of the 
citizens that, though the projectors of 
the enterprise were earnest in, their 
efforts to build the road, the move- 
ment was not in the hands of practical 
railroad men. The members of the 
Union themselves began to suspect 
there might be something to this prop- 
osition and were ready to turn the 
work over to another whenever it ap-. 
peared that, by so doing, work of con- 
struction would go forward. To this |; 
end the proposition of Mr. Bowman 
was accepted by the Railroad Union. 

About this time Gov. E. P. Ferry 
had succeeded Captain Percival on 
the board of trustees and to the gov- 
ernor was assigned the duty of draw 
ing up the contract with Mr. Bowman 

The contract, prepared and approved 


Mr. Bowman and the deal was declar- 
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ed off. Thus again was the village 
under the cloud of withered hopes and 

| - blighted expectations. Buta few de- 
termined men were not content to 
there remain. On June 2, a meet- 
ing was held in Columbia Hall to dis- 
cuss the situation. The matter was 

| in the hands of the Olympia Railroad 
| Union, but that company evinced a 
willingness to stand aside and permit 
another to step into his shoes, if he 
would worthily wear them. To this 
end the Thurston County Railroad 
Construction Company was organized. 
The capital stock was placed at $250- 
000, divided into 250,000 shares. The 
stock was taken and the following 
gentlemen chosen directors: J. P. 
Judson, president; R. H. Milroy, Vice 
President; EF. N. Ouimette, treasurer; 
L. P. Venen, secretary; J. T. Brown, 
James Pattison, Bruce Dodge, Geo. A. 
Foster, A. J. Burr, J.M. Murphy, Wm. 
H. Mitchell, C. C. Hewitt, Ira Ward, 
B. F. Yantis, L. Bettman and G. W. 
French. The Railroad Union sent a 
proposition signed by M. Blinn and T. 
I. McKinney, promising to convey to 
the new company all lands and lots 
held by and promised to the Union on 
the completion of the road. This 
proposition was rejected by the Con- 
struction company and a proposition 
made to complete the road on the 
transfer to the new-company of all 
lands, lots, etc. held by the Union. 
This proposition was accepted by the 
Union; subscriptions to stock were 
taken and local railroad circles began 
to show more a spirit of business. 
The question of guage was agitated 
Meigut was largely determined by the 
tem of cost. It was roughly esti- 
nated that a narrow guage track 
vould cost about one half that of a 
standard guage. The possibility of 
connecting a standard guage track 
with that of the Northern Pacific. at 
[Tenino also entered into the consider- 
ations. The narrow guage ‘was 


adopted. The field day idea of 1874 
was again put into practice and work 
began between Warren’s Point and 
Tumwater. Confidence again pos- 
essed the people and the delusions of 
Hope presented pictures of commer- 
cialimportance to the city resulting 
from a narrow guage conncection 
with Tenino. 

Building in the city was only fairly 
prosperous during this year, the peo- 
ple being loth to embark in business 
ventures, 

Messrs. Allen & Titus fitted up the 
blacksmith shop of J. S. Dobbins -at 
the corner of Third and Washington 
streets as a machine shop. 

In -March of this year the Cham- 
pions of the Bed Cross, a fraternal or- 
ganization was incorporated with 
Prof. W. H. Roberts as Commander. 

On August 8th a fire broke out in 
the Westbrook stables on Third street 
and ere it could be controlled had de- 
stroyed $20,000 worth of property. 

Messrs. Billings & Co. engaged in 
making pottery at the corner of Main 
and Ninth streets. 

1878. 

The year 1878 witnessed the com- 
pletion of the Olympia & Tenino rail- 
road. In April E. N. Ouimette visited 
San Francisco and bought the iron 
anda locomotive. In May a dispute 
arose over the right of way from War- 
ren’s point to the Marshville bridge 
and as a result the route was changed 
and built on piling as was first con- 
templated. On May 11 a concert was 
given in Columbia Hall for the benefit 
of therailroad. ‘fhe receipts were $70. 
During the suinmer the contract to 
build the cars was let to Ward and 
Mitchel of Tumwater. 

During July the road was completed 


and August 1 was designated as .the 


day for giving a free excursion from 
the city to Tenino. It was a gala day. 
The fond hopes of years were now cul- 
minated in the joys of a reality. The 


J 


-the Northern pacific. 
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capital of-the territory,the pioneer set- 


-tlenent north of the Columbia had a 


narrow guage railroad connection 
with a bluff fourteen miles away, 
along side of which lay the track of 
It was a great 
day. Like nearly every August 
morning, the weather was propitious, 
clear and bright. At 8 o’clock the 
first passenger train pulled out with 
six cars and three hundred fifty three 
excursionists. An equal number 
went at 2 o’clock. 

The county commissioners ap- 
pointed as inspectors to examine the 
toad, in compliance with the agree- 
inent at the time the bonds were is- 
sued, Messrs. A. D. Glover, A. J. 
Treadway and Wm. McMicken. In 
August they reported the completion 
of the road as satisfactory. 

The following rates of fare were 
adopted: Olympia to Tumwater 12% 
cent; to Bush Prairie, 50 cents; Spur- 
lock Station 75 cents; Tenino, $1.00. 
The county bonds were issued to Pa- 
ific Rolling Mills Company of San 
Francisco to whom they had been as- 
signed. 

No sooner was the road completed 
than there began the agitation of its 
extension to Chehalis in order to di- 
vert from Tacoma to Olympia the 
trade of that valley. 

The completion of the railroad in- 
spired confidence. Houses were occu- 
pied and tenements generally in de- 
mand. 

A street railway to Tumwater was 
discussed. 

W. N. Horton increased the water 
service this summer by constructing a 
reservoir on the property of James 
Pattison on the eastside and laid a 
four-inch pipe to connect with the 
Tumwater main at Third street. The 
remains of this reservoir still exist 
near the corner of Third and Tullis 
streets on Pattison’s Addition. 

In August the old district school 


house on Franklin street was remod- 
eled to accommodate the district court, 
the lower story being used for the 
clerk’s office and jury rooms and the 
second story for a court room. 

Local politics for 1878 had-its usual 
excitements, ambitions, successes and 
disappoiutments. The following tick- 
ets were in the field: 

REPUBLICAN. 

For Joint Councilman: Jas. Tullis. 

For Representatives: M. R. Tilley, 
F. M. Rhodes. 

For Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

For Auditor: A. A. Phillips. 

For County Commissioners: J. M. 
Swan, S. L. Ruddell, J. Ticknor. 

For Treasurer: J. H. Munson. 

For Probate Judge: A. R. Elder. 

For School Superintendent: J. R. 
Thompson. 

For Coroner: Robert Mack. 

For Wreckmaster: A. J. Littlejohn. 

For Surveyor: Page. 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For Joint Councilman: F. Henry. 

For Representatives: E. T. Young, 
E. B. Conch. 

For Sheriff: D. T. Drewry. 

For Auditor: F. G. Lowe. 

For County Commissioners: Robert 
Frost, Jas. Longmire. S. Davenport. 

For Treasurer: J. Chilberg. 

For Probate Judge: F. Henry. 

For School Superintendent: H. 
Hicklin. 

For Coroner: Geo. Blankenship. 

For Wreckmaster: J. L. Cook. 

For Surveyor: D. S. B. Henry. 

Seven hundred ninetyfour votes were 
cast in the county. The Republican 
ticket was elected with the exceptior 
of S. L. Ruddell and J. Ticknor, com- 


missioners, the Democratic candidates, 


Jas. Longmire and S. Davenport be-_ 
ing chosen. Francis Henry also de- 


feated A. R. Elder for probate judge. ji = 


A state constitution was voted on, re- $ 
ceiving 459 votes to 118 against. Lo-, 


cal option received a vote of 220 to 148. i } 


During the year the claim of the 
county against the city of Olympia 
was a subject of controversy between 
the board of county commissioners 
and the city council. The county 
held the $900 note of the town, given 
in 1875. In February 1878 a special 
meeting of the town board was called 
and a committee appointed to confer 
with the county commissioners in re- 
lation to the note and the town asked 
that its validity be submitted to the 
district judge. Definite action was 
not taken. 

There also re-arose the point of dif- 
fetence between the school district 
and the city. In the spring of 1877, a 
new town board being elected, a com- 
mittee waited upon the school board 
to effect a settlement of their differ- 
ences the town insisting upon the 
school district paying the $300 due on 
exchange of sites. The city records 
do not show that this committee made 
i a report. In August 1878 John B. Al- 
len, Geo. A. Barnes and Benj. Harned, 
board of school directors, proposed to 
pay the town $354.17 for claims 
against the district if the town would 
execute to the district a conveyance of 
lots seven and eight in block sixty 
three. The proposition was accepted. 

In the spring of 1878 the following 
city officers were elected: Mayor, E. 
N. Ouimette; Councilmen: First Ward, 
E. T. Young, W. H. Clark; Second 
Ward, A. O. Damon, Alex. Farquar; 
Third Ward, C. H. Hale, A. Hartsock; 
Clerk, A. A. Phillips; Marshal, R. 
Mack. Treasurer, W. J. C. Neate. 

At the May term of the county board 
the town asked for an appropriation 
for repairing the Marshville bridge. 
The county ordered cancelled the ac- 
cumulated interest on the $900 note 
provided the town would make no 
| charge for grand jury rooms for the 
district court. 

In August was organized the Olym- 
pia Oyster Company to deal in oysters 
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and to establish agencies at down 
Sound points. A. B. Rabbeson was 
president; R. P. Shoecraft, secretary 
and T. C. Van Epps, treasurer. 

During the summer W. N. Horton 
was granted the right of way through 
the streets and, by the county, along 
the road from Tumwater to lay pipes 
for supplying the town with water. 

Amid the stimulus of renewed hope 
the year 1878 ciosed. 

1879. 

The appearance of the railroad, thè 
existence of the railroad bonds and 
the growth of the county had given a 
new life to matters in private business 
relations and in public affairs. 

In February 1879 the newly elected 
county commissioners held their first 
term. Mr. Swan was elected chair- 
man of the board. The question of 
the railroad bonds being subject to 
taxation was brought before the 
board but determined in favor of the 
right of the'county to tax them. 7 

At the May term was created a spe- 
ial fund of two per cent to pay interest 
on the railroad bonds, 

This spring the county board served 
notice on the town trustees that the 
$900 must be paid immediately. With 


, perfect complacency and decorum the 


mayor referred the communication to 
a committee consisting of C. H. Hale, 
E. T. Young and J. S. Dobbins, who 
were authorized to wait upon the com- 
missioners and make arrangements 
for immediate settlement. At the 
August term of the commissioners 
Messrs. Hale and Young visited them 
and urged upon their attention the in- 
validity of the note and again, on be- 
half of the town, urged that it be sub- 
mitted to the district judge. 

The record does not show that the 
commissioners very greatly desired to 
submit the note to judicial scrutiny. 

The town offered to pay the county 
one half of the $900 if the county 


would apply the other half to repair.: 


“eas 
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ing the Marshville bridge. At the 
November session of the board the 
proposition was accepted. In Novem- 
ber the contract for keeping the poor 
of the county was awarded to Mary 
Mann of Tumwater at $5 per week per 
head. Atthe same time J. C. Horr 
was awarded the contract for burying 
the county poor at $3.50 per corpse. 

During the latter part of the year a 
controversy arose between the North- 
ern Pacific railroad company and the 
county officials upon the question of 
the taxation of railroad property. 
The railroad company took the posi- 
tion that its property was exempt 
from taxation. At the November ses- 
sion of the board the railroad com- 
pany offered to compromise the mat- 
ter by paying three per cent on its 
gross earnings, aggregating $1,460.75. 
This was accepted by the commission- 
ers on condition that the company pay 
on its rolling stock before December 
1, and that this compromise be con- 
sidered no precedent. In February 
the board of school directors of the 
city district reported to the city coun- 
cil that it was unable to collect its 
special tax and therefore could not 
pay its indebtedness of $354.17. 

At the municipal election in April 


_the following officers were elected: 


Mayor, E. N. Ouimette; trustees: 
First ward, EK. T. Young, M. R. Til- 
ley; Second ward, A. Farquhar, Geo. 
Forbes; Third ward, J. S. Dobbins, C. 
H. Hale; Marshall, Robert Mack; 
Clerk A. A. Phillips; Treasurer, W. C. 
S. Neate. 

Early in the year 1879 the business 
and social circles of Olympia were 
thrown into a commotion by the ar- 
rest of S. W. Hall who had been in 
business here for several years. The 
arrest was for a crime committed in 
Illinois several years prior by George 
H. Halliday which was Hall’s true 
name. Hall affected great surprise 
and assured his friends that he would 


soon return and make everything 
elear. He never returned. 

On May 20 Judge Edwin Marsh one 
of the pioneers whose claim adjoined 
Percival’s on the west side, since plat- 
ted as Woodruff’s addition, started 
for Arcadia im a row boat. During 
the day the boat was found near Dof- 
flemeyer’s Point containing Judge 
Marsh’s coat and lunch basket. The 
body was never found. 

Early this summer a subsidy was 

raised to improve the Chehalis wagon 
road. - 
During the summer of 1879 the ques- 
tion of a water supply was agitated 
both for fire purposes and household 
use. The system of W. N. Horton, 
which had been in operation was gen- 
erally thought to be insufficient. 

During the summer the Union Acad- 
emy was formed and opened on the 
Eastside. 

In the fall there was a general im- 
provement in the logging business— 
an industry that had somewhat lag- 
ged for a few years. 

1880. 

The year 1880 was characterized 
by few items of great historical inter- 
est. ; 

The settlement of the railroad taxes 
with the Northern Pacific was fol- 
lowed by another dispute of like char- 
acter with the Tenino road. The com- 
pany returned no assessment to the 
assessor for the year 1879. The as- 
sessor fixed the valuation at $71,000. 

The railroad officials, in February, 
1880, asked a reduction but the com- 
missioners refused to make it on the 
ground that the application came too 
late although they acknowledged that 
it was too high. J. P. Judson, attor- 
ney for the company, found the assess- 
ment roll defective in not being au- 
tenticated and signed by the assessor | 
as required by law. Mr. Judson an- 
nounced that he disliked to take the 
question into the courts, for he feared 
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the entire assessment would be de- 
clared invalid. A special session of 
the board was called and as a compro- 
mise the railroad company offered to 
pay three and one half per cent on its 
gross earnings in lieu of taxes. The 
compromise proposition was rejected; 
the rails and property sold and bought 
in by the county through Francis 
Henry, appointed for the purpose. 
The railroad company brought suit to 
recover possession. At the trial, 
when the prosecuting attorney, Mr. 
Bloomfield, offered the.assessment roll 
in evidence Mr. Judson objected on 
the ground that it was an invalid roll. 
The objection was sustained and the 
railroad company recovered the prop- 
erty. 

In December a petition was present- 
ed to the commissioners that the 
county treasurer be directed to refuse 
to pay interest on the railrad bonds, 
but it was denied. 

Karly in the year the committee of 
the town council appointed to confer 
with the school board over the matter 
of district indebtedness reported 
that the school board would take no 
action toward paying the $354. The 
clerk was directed to make out a bill 
against the district for house rent at 
the rate of $100 per month since the 
town purchased the property. ` 

The clerk was instructed to draw a 

varrant in favor of the county treas- 
turer for $450 and demand the $900 
rote. 

At the annual election in Olympia 
his spring, Geo. A. Barnes was elect- 
ed mayor; A. B. Woodard and A. H. 
Chambers trustees from the First 

ard; Geo. Forbes and Joseph Lam- 

on from the Second and Robert 
Most and Thomas Tallentire from 
Third; Robert Mack, Marshal; J. 
Yantis, clerk, and W.C. S. Neate, 
asurer. The new council inaugu- 
ed street improvements, which 


re considered quite elaborate for 
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those days, to wit: $300 were appro- 
priated for Ayer’s Hill, $100 for Main 
street and $100 for Percival’s Hill. 

In May of this year Gov. Ferry was 
succeeded by Wm. A. Newell of New 
Jersey, a man of extensive public ex- 
perience. As early as 1846he was a 
member of congress from his state 
and for several terms governor. 
With Gov. Newell.came a colony that 
settled in Waddell Creek and Sherman 
valleys in this county, west of Black 
Lake. Although the company located 
on some of the most fertile lands of 
the county, their inaccessibility and 
the cost of clearing slowly worked 
discouragement to the settlers who, 
one by one, abandoned their claims 
and engaged in other pursuits. 

To take the federal census this sum- 
mer there were appointed as enum- 
erators for the county: R. P. Shoe- 
craft, P. P. Carroll and O. M. Fuller. 
The population of the county was 
3,270; of Olympia 1532 and of Tumwa- 
ter 171. The population of Tacoma at 
the same time was 1098 and of Seat- 
tle 3533. 

During the ‘summer Messrs. S. C. 
Woodruffand T. C. Van Epps who 
were in the mercantile business fitted 
out another expedition to inspect the 
Black Hills in the western part of the 
county but the expedition served only 
as a midsummer picnic for its partic- 
ipants. 

At the annual election of officers of 
the Thurston county Railroad Compa- 
ny, T. M. Reed was chosen president; 
L. Bettman, vice president; J. P. Jud- 
son, secretary; W. H. Mitchell, 1 super- 
intendent; T. I. McKenny, Geo. A. 
Barnes and T. M. Reed, executive 
committee. 

The Catholic Sisters of Charity this 


summer commenced the preliminary. 


work toward starting a school at 
Olympia which became Providence 
Academy. 

In September of this year the city 
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was honoređ with a visit from Presi- 
dent Hayes and Messrs. Chambers, 
Tallentire and Forbes were appointed 


‘a committee of the town board to pro- 


vide a suitable reception. 

As the biennial election drew near 
the following tickets were placed in 
the field: 

DEMOCRATIC. 
For Representative: Win. McLane. 
For Sheriff: L. Kratz. 
For Auditor: R. Frost. 
For Treasurer: A. H. Chambers. 
For Probate Judge: F. Henry. 
For Commissioners: R. Waddell, T. 
Rutledge. 

For School Superintendent: J. L. 
Henderson. 

For Surveyor: D. S. B. Henry. 

For Coroner: Geo. Blankenship. 

For Wreckmaster: —— Budlong. 

REPUBLICAN. 

For Representative: A. Van Eaton. 

For Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

For Auditor: A. A. Phillips. 

For Treasurer: J. H. Munson. 

For Probate Judge: J. G. Sparks. 

For Commissioners: S. A. McKenzie, 
Joseph Gibson. 

For School Superintendent: J. R. 
Thompson. 

For Surveyor: F. W. Brown. 

For Coroner: N. Pattison. 

For Wreckmaster, A. J. Littljohn. 

The Republican ticket was elected 
with the exception of Messrs. Van Ea- 
ton and Sparks. 

During 1880 there was a general im- 
provement in ail kinds of business. 
It is worth noting that at this time 
tbere were seven religious societies in 
Olympia and each owned the real es- 
tate it occupied. The same is true of 
the fraternities. Five of the six dry 
goods merchants owned their build- 
ings. So did three of five hotel keep- 
ers and the same proportion of renters 
might be found in other lines of bus- 
iness. The city was on no boom buta 
state of contentment and stability per- 


vaded the community. Ranchers in 
the county owned their holdings. 

During the year there had been in- 
troduced in the town. small change— 
the dime and half dime. Hitherto the 
smallest had been the quarter or two 
bits. A person buying fifteen cents 
worth of goods paid a quarter. The 
loss was invariably borne by the pur- 
chasing class. At first the small 
pieces were received with contempt 
but soon worked their way into every 
day transactions. 

1881. 

The discovery of samples of imag- 
inary iron ore had turned the atten- 
tion of the citizens to the manufactu- 
ring industry and in May, 1881, the 
Olympia Iron Company was formed 
with the following directors: Gov. 
Wm. A. Newell, president; S. W. Per- 
cival, vice president; P. P. Carroll, 
secretary; A. Farquhar, treasurer; A. 
H. Chambers and J. T. Brown. 

For some years the Washington In- 
dustrial Association had been in a 
state of ‘“‘inocuous desuetude” but an 
attempt was made this year to hold an 
annual fair on its grounds south of 
the city. Excellent provision was , 
made for a snperior exposition 
but in spite of earnest work the | 
fair was generally pronounced a fail-/ 
ure. This was owing to the distance 
of the grounds from the town—too far} 
to walk and too short to pay four 
bits foraride. At the annual meet 
ing, Geo. A. Barnes was elected pres; 
ident of the Association for the ensu- 
ing year; C. H. Hale, vice president; 
T. ©. Van Epps, treasurer and L. P 
Venen, secretary. 

In August 1881 at the annual mee 
ing of the stockholders of the railr¢’ 
company, J. W. Sprague, of Tacor 
was elected president, Robert Wi | 
gate, vice-president, and F. R. Brov 
seeretary and treasurer. The narm 
of the company was changed to Oly, 


pia & Chehalis Valley Railroad anc 
i 


meeting called to consider a proposi- 
tion to increase the capital stock to 
$500,000. 

i The death of President Garfield ‘in 
| September caused great grief in this 


| tar off corner of the Republic. Gov. 
| Newell issued the usual proclamation 
M and Mayor Young announced a me- 
morial service. At a citizens meet- 
| ing Gov. Newell presided and T. C. 
| Van Epps acted as secretary. Reso- 
lutions, of condolence were adopted 
and telegraphed President Arthur. 
This year a Blue Ribbon League 
was formed. 
Early in the year KR. T. Young ad- 
dressed the board of trustees upon the 
4 subject of a canal from Black Take. 
The communication was referred toa 
committee which subsequently re- 
ported that a contract to survey the 
E canal from Black Lake to the head 
N waters of Budd’s Inlet had been let to 
O. B. Iverson and William Jameson 
t for $150, 
"| At the annual municipal election E. 
iT. Young was elected mayor; A. H. 
| Chambers and A. B. Woodard trus- 
tees from the First Ward; N. Ostran- 
der and George Forbes from the sec- 
ond Ward; Robert Frost and Thos. 
Tallentire from the Third Ward; Rob- 
ert Mack Marshal; J. V. Yantis, clerk; 
C. B. Mann, treasurer. 
The street committee of the town 
vas authorized to construct a new 
ridge to the west side and the con- 
ract for the bridge was awarded to A. 
. Littlejohn. 
This summer a further improvement 
Avas made to Ayer’s Hill. 


1882 
During the session of the legisla- 
re of 1882 Olympia was incorporated 
|a city and at the municipal election 
2 following officers were elected: 
ayor, N. Ostrander; councilmen, 
irst ward, A. H. Chambers for two 
Bars, H. Sabin for one year; Second 


R. G. O’Brien for one -year; Third 
ward, W. J. Yaeger for two years and 
J.S. Dobbins for one year. Clerk, J. 
V. Yantis; Marshal, J. R. Rose; Treas- 
urer, C. B. Mann. 

On May 18 fire broke ont in the 
Vienna restaurant on Main street on 
the south half of the block where Chil- 
berg’s building now stands. The 
flames spread in both directions north 
and south. By the efforts of the fire 
department such as it was, they were 
prevented from crossing both Main 
and Fourth streets. But in spite of 
the heroic efforts of the people thé en- 
tire block bounded by Fourth, Wash- 
ington, Fifth-and Main streets was 
burned to the ground except the build- 
ing belonging to the Tilley estate and 
Philip Wiitz’ property, both in the. 
south east corner of the block. 
The total losses occasioned by the fire 
aggregated $35,500, with a total jasur- 
ance of $22,000. 

The fire suggested the need of a bet- 
ter protection against such occur- 
rences and the city council submitted 
to the people a vote of a special tax of 
two anda half miils for fire purposes. 
A proposition for a special school tax 
was also submitted to the people -by 
the board of school directors. The 
fire tax carried while the special 
school tax was voted down. 

In the hope that the annual fair of 
the Industrial Association would be 
more of a success in 1882 than that of 
the year previous, it was divided into 
two departments: a stock exhibit at 
the fair grounds, to be held August 28, 
and an exhibit of fruits and manufac- 
tured articles to be held in Columbia 
Hall in Octobere. This seemed to be 
an improvement on the exhibition of 
the previous year but was far from be- 
ing satisfactory to the promoters of 
the enterprise. 

On August 29th oécurred, through 
misapprehension, the death of Andrew 
McClure. an habitual drunkard.~ 
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Mr. E. A. Stevens, agent for Adam’s 
Express, was awakened at night by a 
strange nvise at his back door. He 
demanded: ‘‘Who’s there?” and there 
came a maudlin response something 
like “I want silver.” Stevens then 
fired his pistol at the door. The groan 
of the victim indicated that the shot 
had taken effect. Upon Qpening the 
door Mr. Stevens was surprised to 
find old Andy McClure. A coroners 
jury exhonerated Mr. Stevens 
his action in the matter. Andy was 
doubtless looking for something to 
eat. 

The local political campaign this 
summer was one of exciting interest. 
The Republican convention renomi- 
nated the old ticket. Disaffection had 
grown up; taxes were high. The 
Democratic county convention was 
called for Septeniber 30th at 11 o’clock 
a. m. The People’s convention met 
atlla.im. and placed a full councy 
ticket in the field. At 2 o'clock the 
Democratic convention met and ad- 
journed sine die without naming a 
ticket. The following were the nomi- 
nations: 


in 


REPUBLICAN, 
For Joint Councilman: S. G. Ward. 
For Representative: F. R. Brown. 
For Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 
For Auditor: A. A. Phillips. 
For Treasurer: N. Crosby. 
For Assessor: H. H. Morgan. 
For Commissioners: J. Gibson, 
M. Swan. 
For Probate Judge: T. M. Reed, 
Jr. 
For School Superintendent: J. R. 
‘Thompson. 
For Surveyor: F. W. Brown. 
For Coroner: N. Pattison. 
PEOPLE’S. 
For Joint Councilman: C. H. Hale. 
“For Representative: Peterfield Tur- 
pin. 
For Sheriff: Frank Ruth. 
For Atiditor: C. M. Moore. 


J. 


For Treasurer: J. H. Munson. 

For Assessor: R. P. Shoecraft. 

For Commissioners: J. L. Yantis, J. 
S. Dobbins. ` 

For Probate Judge: Francis Henry. 

For School Superintendent: Mrs. P. 
C. Hale. 

For Surveyor: F. W. Brown. 

For Coroner: N. Pattison. 

The People’s ticket was elected ex- 
cept Frank Ruth for sheriff and R. P. 
Shoecraft for assessor. 

In October one H. F. Hutchinson 
claimed $1000 damages against the 
city for receiving a broken leg on ac- 
count of a defective sidewalk. As a 
comproinise he offered to take $500. 
The city council refused to pay. 
Hutchinson brought suit against the 
city and Judson & Israel, a law firm, %5 
were employed to defend for a fee of } 
$250. The matter reached the su- /. 
preme court where a judgment for(} 
$1200 was rendered against the city.., 


The project was not carried but suckgh 
a scheme was reserved for anotheg} 
company at a considerable later datg 

In December Peterfield Turpin, wł 
had recently been elected a member 
the legislature suffered a stroke of p 
ralysis which incapacitated him f 
work. He never recovered from t 
affliction, although he lived sever 


years. 

During the preceding years a of 
troversy had grown up in official 
cles over the assessing of railrd) 
lands and at the November td! 
of the county’ commissioners 
Swan, chairman of the board, was | 
rected to confer with the commissi 
ers of Cowlitz, ‘Lewis, Chehalis 
Mason counties with a view to se 
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ing a unity of action in the assessing 
of the lands of the Northern Pacific. 

In April a special session of the 
county commissioners was called to 
consider a matter of difference that 
had grown up between the city and 
county, to-wit: who lawfully should 
collect and expend the special road 
and bridge tax levied on all property 
within the corporate limits of the city 
of Olympia, the city or the county. 
J. S. Dobbins was authorized to sign 
an agreement on the part of the com- 
missioners to refer the question to the 
judge of the district court and to abide 
by such decision. Mr. McKenzie, 
chairman of the board, objected to the 
proceedings on the ground that the 
question submitted was not accompa- 
nied by a statement of fact in the 
case. The statement was accordingly 
signed by Mayor Ostrander and coun- 
cilmen on the part of the city and Mr. 
McKenzie as chairman of the. board. 
Mr. McKenzie also filed a protest to 
accompany the papers to the district 
judge. 

On May 1ith Judge Hoyt reported 
verbally that he deemed it best to not 
give a decision on the subject as there 
did not seem to be aharmonious feel- 
ing in regard to the matter between 
all parties concerned. On May 23 
the commissioners ordered that the 


ti treasurer’s duplicate receipts for the 


taxes in dispute be accepted and the 
| auditor be instructed to settle with the 

treasurer in accordance therewith. 
| Mr..McKenzie objected. 


| | At the same session of the board 


Chairman McKenzie resigned, as- 
signing as his reason pressing per- 
sonal business. At the August term 
J. S. Dobbins was appointed chairman 
of the board and B. F. Ruth appointed 
commissioner vice Mr. McKenzie. 


IE In March of this year the school 
i fund became exhausted and on the 


was charged to keep the school going: 
nine months. 

This year the Sister’s School or 
Providence Academy was established. 

The cënsus taken this summer by 
the assessor showed a population of 
2764 in the county—520 less than in 
1882. The result was not generally 
satisfactory and numerous> were the 
complaints that the returns were im- 
perfect. 3 

At the annual city election in April, 
N. Ostrander was re-elected mayor 


and the following councilmen, each 


for two years: First ward, C. Burmeis- 
ter; Second ward, R. G. O’Brien; 
Third ward, C. H. Hale. Clerk, J. V. 
Yantis; Treasurer, @. B. Mann. On 
June 19, Councilman Yaeger, one of 
the holdovers, died and Thomas Tal- 
tentire was appointed in his place. 

This city council made a contract 
with W. N. Horton for ten fire plugs 
at $600 per year and in October pur- 
chased a Silsby fire engine and alot on 
Columbia street for an engine house. 

This summer again was agitated 
the railroad through to the Chehalis 
valley. The route calculated upon 
was to start down the eastside about a 
mile anda half, to run between the 
city and Tumwater, thence to Black 
Lake, | Young’s, Miami Prairie, 
through Camas prairie to the Black 
Hills, thence crossing the river to 
Greenwood, to Elma, Satsop and on to 
Montesano—a distance of 47 miles. 
Like all early railroads in pioneer set- 
tlements the railroad existed only in 
the minds of its projectors, although 
the feasibility of such a route would 
generally commend itselr. 

The city schools opened this fall 
with Prof. L. ER. Follansbee as prin- 
cipal; Ellen S. Stevenson, Gertrude 
McCausland and A. R. Anderson as 
assistants. ; í 

In August the First National Bank 
was organized with Judge Hoyt as 
president and succeeded fo the bus- 


we 


iness of the banking house of Geo. A. 


Barnes. In August were filed the ar- 
ticles of incorporation of the Olympia 
Light Company. Its objects were to 
erect works for the manufacture of 
hydrogen gas and for the generation 
of electric fluid to supply Olympia and 
Tumwater with light for business and 
domestic purposes. The capital stock 
was placed at $1000, divided into one 
thousand shares at $1 each. The in- 
corporators were Geo. A. Barnes, T. 
I. McKenny, Geo. Gelbach, A. A. 
Phillips, Juo. P. Hoyt, A. H. Cham- 
ders, N. H. Owings and N. S. Porter. 

On August 26 the Carlton House 
took fire and burned to the ground. 
As the fall wore along the business 
men of the town began to reflect upon 
the facilities for caring for strangers. 
The biennial legislature would con- 
vene in December and lodging houses 
were few and small. In considera- 
tion of the exigencies of the case Mrs. 
L. M. Clark, who owned the site,deter- 
mined to rebuild. 

During the fall there occurred a de- 
cline in the price of logs owing to an 
over production; mill yards had more 
than they could use. 

‘The year 1883 was one of business 
activity. The city of Olympia took 
on an air of increasing prosperty 
which made an increasing demand for 
county products. In the spring Au- 
gust Schneider opened a brick yard on 
the west side of the bay. Several res- 
idences were erected and there arose a 
general increased demand for tene- 
ments and lodging apartinents. In 
November was established a saw mill 
on the west side. 

This fall the Olympia Collegiate In- 
stitute was chartered by those con- 
nected with the Puget Sound confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church and suc- 
ceeded to the property of the Union 
Academy on the east side of the bay. 

This summer the city council under- 
took the mammoth task of grading 


Fourth street through Swantown. It 
was proposed to make a cut through 
the bluff just east of the bridge. As 
the adjoining property owners began 
to contempiate the elevations at which 
they would be left, protests to the itn- 
provement were numerous. “fhe dirt 
used in making the excavation was 
used in making a fill at the east end of 
the bridge, being run down in cars. 

A suit for damages was instituted 
against the city by T. C. Van Epps 
and wife, but though it remained on 
the court docket several terms did not 
come to trial. 

The composition of the legislature, 
when it assembled in December, in- 
dicated the rapid immigration reach- 
ing ali parts of the territory, several 
new comers composing the member- 
ship. This was the memorable legis- 
lature that granted woman suffrage 
and the passage of the bill was ratified 
by a grand jubilee. 

1884, 

The year 1834 opened with the mu- 
nicipal election in the city. J. S. Dob- 
bins was chosen mayor; A. H. Cham- 
bers, councilman from the First ward; 
©. B. Bagley from the Second and 
Thomas Tallentire from the Third. 
J. L. Henderson, treasurer; J. V. Yan- 
tis clerk; M. Shields, street commis- 
sioner and N. S. Porter, city attor- 
ney. The new council resurrected the 
ghost of the controversy with the 
school district. To settle matters the 
city attorney was directed to prepare 
the school district a quit claim degd to 
the premises but this action was sub- 
sequently reconsidered and a propo- 


sition of Mr. Bagley was carried that | 
a good deed be given to the school dis- {iM 


trict when the district quit claims the | 


court house property, that on the cor- 
ner of Sixth and Franklin streets, to 
the county. Mr. Chambers asked that 


the district be required to repay the 
$300 paid the county but his amend 
ment was lost by the mayor voting No. 


| ‘This winter the ‘route-of the rail- 
road was changed to run on the west 
side of the bay from + Warren’s Point 
instead of on piling. This was the 
route originally contemplated but 
| abandoned owing to difficulty in se- 
| curing the right of way. As rebuilt 
the depot was built in a small cove to 
| the south of the Marshville bridge 
| which was continued in use until the 
road passed into other hands in 1890. 

In February 1884 was organized 
Capitol Lodge No. 15 Knights of Py- 
thias. 

This winter C. B. Bagley sold the 
Courier to W. H. Roberts and Fred 
Dunham. 

The spring of 1884 opened with in- 
dications of continued growth of the 


A sewerage system was agitated. 
The contract was let to build the 
Horr block on Main street for $6,792. 
I| Real estate was on the move and 
{street grading was agitated and each 
councilman was looklng out for his 
ard. Propositions to grade East- 
side and Union streets aroused oppo; 
{sition and neither was improved. 
On May 14, the city council ordered 
hat the new fire engine should not 
peeve the business portion of the city. 
Wn the 26th the residence ot Marshall 
3linn on the corner of Union and 
ashington streets took fire. The 
larm was sounded and though per- 


Z 


ailding, the engineer would not per- 
iit the steamer to leave the stable. 


Iprtion of the city was severely crit- 


‘Gised and on June 14 permission was 


Ete when necessity required. 


m July there arose a question over 

i; right of the city to exact a license 
m saloons and the question was 
mitted to the supreme court. 


| yChe county assessment this year 


was considered by many too high; a 
citizens committee appeared before 
the board of commissioners and urged 
that the assessments be reduced 40 or 
50 per cent and that real estate be as- 
sessed at its actual value rather than 
the fictitious values placed upon it for 
speculative purposes. The board re- 
plied that the assessment roll would 
be equalized in accordance with legal 
advice. 

As the time -for the biennial elec- 
tion drew near two tickets were in the 
field: Republican and Democratic, as 
follows. At this election women ex- 
ercised the right of suffrage: 

REPUBLICAN. 
- For Joint Councilman; Clen Crosby. 

For Representative: Thos. Tallen- 
tire. 

For Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

For Auditor: Brad W. Davis. 

For Treasurer: C. B. Manu. 

For Assessor: Samuel James. 

For Probate Judge: W. F. Keady. 

For School Superintendent: Jennie 


‘Moore. 


For Commissioners: A. B. Woodard, 
Geo. B. Capen. 

For Surveyor: G. C. Cline. 

For Coroner: A. Hartsuck. 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For Joint Councilman: Wim. McLane 

For Representative: N. Ostrander. 

For Sheriff: Fred Guyot. 

For Auditor: C. M. Moore. 

For Treasurer: J. H. Munson, 

For Probate Judge: F. Henry. 

For School Superintendent: Mrs. P. 
C. Hale. 

For Commissioners: T. Prather, L. 
K. Longmire. : 

For Surveyor: R. E. Andrews. 

For Coroner: B. Harned. 

For Wreckmaster: I. V. Mossman. 

The Democratic ticket was largely 
the People’s ticket of the previous 
campaign and made up of members of 
both parties. 

The Republican ticket was elected 
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with the exception of Tallentire for 
representative, Davis for auditor and 
Keady for probate judge. 

The proposition to tax church prop- 
erty, submitted to the voters received 
457 majority in the county. 

This year Chas. Burmeister erected 
a brick store building at the corner of 
Main and Third streets. 

Additions were made to the school 
house on Union street by adding a 
wing to each side. 

In June the Northern Pacific rail- 
way opened an office in Olympia, ap- 
pointing S. G. Ward, agent. 

In November the Olympia Building 


“and Loan Association was organized 


with 2000 shares at $200 each, the in- 
corporators being: J. T. Brown, T. M. 
Reed, J.C. Ten Eyck, T. C. Van 
Epps, J. F. Gowey, F. Henry, G. S. 
Allen and Alfred Thompson. 

The Potlatch Club, a social organi- 
zation, was formed, the membership 
being limited to men. 

This year Gov. Newell was succeed- 
ed by Gov. Squire. 

A brewery was built on the Hale 
property on the eastside. 

Work was commenced this year on 
the works for generating hydrogen 
gas for illuminating purposes and a 
charter granted the Pacific Construc- 
tion Company. The works were erect- 
ed on the east side of the bay between 
Fifth and Sixth streets. 

In December occurred the death of 
George Agnew, an odd and historic 
character. He came to Olympia 
with Gov. Isaac I. Stevens in 1853 and 
on account of his eccentricities was a 
favorite with the old timers. 

1885 

In January of the new year P. P. 
Carroll established the Republican. 

This spring I. C. Ellis who had been 


conducting logging operations on the. 


Eastside below the Gallagher claim, 
moved his camp up Moxlie creek and 
marketed the timber that stood to the 


southeast of the city. In constructing 
his tramway to the water it was nec- 
essary to bridge a deep and narrow 
canyon through which the Northern 
Pacific railway now passes. ‘The 
bridge was supported on logs built up 
log cabin style. For succeeding years | 
this afforded the only means of comun- 
ication between the city and the 
straggling settlers off to the southeast. 
It was secretly burned in 1890 by the 
railway graders in order to lay the 
Northern Pacific track. 2 i 

At the city electionin January A. A. 
Phillips was elected Mayor: E. T. 
Young, councilman from the first | 
ward; J. M. Lammon from Second 
Ward and F. A. Hoffman from Third J 
Ward; J. V. Yantis clerk; Fred Guyot | 
Marshaland M. Shields, street commis-] 
sioner. i 

The liquor license was reduced by], 
this council from $600 to $300 by a tief 
vote, the mayor voting for the reduce 
license. 

The insufficiency of the city’s wate 
supply was becoming patent and i 
was proposed to construct an immens 
cistern from Mainto Washingto a 
streets on Fifth street, ten feet deep 
eight feet eight inches wide and tw¥¢ 
hundred fifty feet long, to hold 150,0 
gallons. The estimated cost in cemen 
was $1,800; in cedar $650. 

This spring the city clerk was rağ 
moved and W. Irving appointed. 
August he was suspended for malfea 
ance and Robert Marr elected in 
stead. 


endangered the safety of Mason 
Hall, which stood on the north line 
the lot. The building was according fi 
moved to the southward, to near ti 
centre of the lot. 

The grading of streets, moving eds | 
and making cuts aroused numeri 
small controversies between propé 
owners or between property ow 


and the city. Generali Anderson com- 
plained of the gas company removing. 


the bluff south of* his property on 
Fifth street near the corner of Chest- 
nut. 

In January a special school tax of 
$3500 was voted by a majority of 25, 
but the opposition raised the question 
of legality and it was so declared by 
Judge Hoyt. 

In January the Shakespeare Drama- 
tic society was organized and main- 
tained as a literary organization dur- 
ing the winter with considerable in- 
terest. 

In February was organized the 
Olympia Bar Association. 

The manufacture of gas for illn- 
minating purposes, begun in 1884, was 
completed this year and the product 
turned on for illumination with satis- 
factory results. 

In August the Puget Sound Pipe 
company was incorporated and suc- 
ceeded to the manufacture of wood 
pipe under the Horton patent. The 
works were operated on the east side 
of the bay at the foot of Third street. 

Notwithstanding hard times build- 
ing was fairly prosperous during 1885 
but mostly in the line of residences. 

The county commissioners appro- 
priated $200 to rebuild the lower Tum- 
water bridge. 

In November Dr. Woodard resigned 
as a member of the county board and 
Thomas Prather was appointed in his 
place. 

This year W. A. Bush and George 
Gaston carried on extensive logging 
operations beyond Bush Prairie along 


| the line of the Tenino road, logs being 


transported to tide water by trains. 
On the incoming of the Cleveland 
administration A.. D. Glover was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Olympia. 
As the usual sequeace of flush times 
the boom of 1883-84 was followed in 
1885 with hard times and high taxes. 
Fictitious values placed on property 


by speculators reach the assessor’s of- 
fice, thence the assessment roll. The 
boon spirit prompts unnecessary ex- 
penditures. The next step was a high 
rate of taxation. This was the situa- 
tion in 1885. At the incoming of the 
city administration in January the 
ways and means committee issued an 
address reviewing the financial condi- 
tion of the city. The situation was no 
better in county matters. Without the 
positive assurance that it would doany 
good a taxpayers protective associa- 
tion was organized in October, its ob- 
ject being to prevent the levying and 
to resist the collection of unjust and 
illegal taxes and to prosecute all re- 
creant, district, city and county offi- 
cers. Any taxpayer owning $1000 worth 
of property was eligible to member- 
ship. The association had twenty-one 
members who elected: G. A. Barnes; 
president; Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart, vice- 
president, and Francis Henry, treas- 
urer. The record of the association 
seems to be limited to 1885, 

The scheme to take water from Fer- 
guson’s lake for city purposes was 
speculated upon this fall. 

In November the Courier was bought 
by T. H. Cavanaugh and the name 
changed to the Partisan and as such 
was the leading Repwblican paper of 
the county. 

In December of this year Allen & 
Harkness made an addition to their 
millon Third street for the manufac- 
ture of sash and doors. 

The year 1885 witnessed the dcath 
of one of the pioneers of Olympia who 
had in no small degree takeman active 
part in the growth of Olympia and 
Washington Territory—that of Thorn- 
ton F. McElroy, who died February 5, 
In September, 1852, he established at 
Olympia the Columbian, the first news- 
paper published north of the Columbia 
river. He took an active part in creat- 
ing Washington Territory and also an 
active part in managing its affairs. 
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He died universaliy respected by all 
with whom he came in contact during 
this third of a century. 

In August of the same year E. T. 
Gunn, one of the publishers_of the 
Courier, likewise passed away, and in 


-December Nathaniel Crosby, a pioneer, 


was called to the great beyond. 

On December 16, occurred a tragedy 
at Yelm in the eastern part of the 
county that for unspeakable horror 
scarcely has an eqtial in the annals of 
crime. At 6 o’clock in the morning 
Mrs. Henry Manear arose leaving her 
five children, aged from one to three 
years, and her husband asleep. She 
saturated the walls of their cabin, the 
floor and the bedding with coal oil; 
then set it on fire. he fiendish mother 
refused to leave the building. .Upon 
being aroused by the flames the eldest 
girl and father escaped from the win- 
dows. The girl rolled on the ground 
to. extinguish her burning clothing. 
She attempted to return to the build- 
ing but was more seriously injured. 
The father escaped with his skin burn- 
edtoa crisp. He crawled to a neigh- 
boring Indian camp and then to his 
father’s. He died that night. Four 
children and the mother were burned 
with the building. 

1886. 

At the municipal election in January 
a total vote was cast of 349. A. H. 
Chambers was chosen mayor; L. Bett- 
man, councilman from the First ward; 
R. G. O’Brien from the Second for the 
full terin, and O, R. Simenson to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Joseph Lammon; Aaron Hartsock 


from the Third ward. 


A proposition was advanced to 
change the boundaries of the school 
district on the northeast but was re- 
fused by the county superintendent. 
Mr. D. R. Bigelow, one of the inter- 
ested parties, appealed from the super- 
intendent’s action but the county com- 
missioners stistained the action of the 


superintendent. A 
Ou June 28 an election was called to 


determine whether intoxicating drinks 


should be sold in the county. The 
vote resulted in 573 for prohibition to 
649 against. 

At the August meeting of the board 
of commissioners, J. W. Sprague, pres- 
ident of the Olympia and Chehalis Val- 
ley railroad company, petitioned for a 
release of the mortgage the county 
held on the road. The company de- 
sired this in order that it might bor- 
row $200,000 with which to improve 
the road and toextend it to deep water. 
The board denied the petition. 

The growth of the county in the 
neighborhood of Mud Bay made it 
necessary for a voting precinct, and 
at this term of the board McLane pre- 
cinct was established. 

The conmissioners provided for the 
submission to the people at the No- 
vember election the proposition to is- 
sue and sell $15,000 in bonds for the 
purpose of building a new courthouse 
and jail. This action was taken in 
view of the report that the grand jury, 
made to the district court, declaring as 
a nuisance the courthouse then in use. 
The building then used was the old 


‘schoolhouse built in 1855 by J. M. 


Swan 
In the local political campaign this 
year there was considerable of an in- 
dependent feeling among the people. 
The following tickets were nominated: 
REPUBLICAN. 
Joint Councilman: J. F. Gowey. 
Joint Representative: T. M. Beed jr. 
Sheriff: Geo. D. Messegee. 
Auditor: J. P. Tweed. 
Treasurer: C. B. Mann. 
Assessor: Samuel Jamies. 
Commissioners: Jos. Lammion, Geo. 
B. Capen. 
Probate Judge: 
School Superintendent: Ella T. Stork. 
Surveyor: George T. Cline. 
Coroner: A. Hartsuck. 
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DEMOCRATIC. 
= Joist Councilman: M. J. Goodell. 
Joint Representative: T. C. Van 
Epps. 
| Sherif: J. W. Chambers. 

Auditor: H. Swift. 

Treasurer: J. N. Squires. 

Assessor: A. H. Manier. 

Commissioners: A. E. Young, James 

Longmire. 
| Probate Judge: F. Henry. 
School Superintendent: Mrs. P. C. 
Hale. 

Surveyor: James Frazier, 

Coroner: B. Harned. 

Wreckmaster: C. Etheridge. 

In addition to these party tickets a 
a oa People’s or Independent 
! movement put out a partial ticket con- 

taining the names of William Billings 
\ for sheriff; G. W. French and John 
Renan for commissioners; M. A. 
Root for probate judge; Ellen Steven- 
{son for school superintendent, and R. 
(Rawson for coroner. 

The Republican ticket was elected 

ae Geo. D. Messegee for sheriff. 
who was defeated by Wm. Billings, in- 
nidependent; Joseph Lammon for com- 
4 1issioner, who was defeated by A. E. 
Young, Democrat, and Ella Stork for 
\chool superintendent, Mrs. Hale be- 
ing reelected. M. A. Root, independ- 
ent, was elected probate judge over 
Judge Henry. A majority of 690 was 
dast against issuing $15,000 of court- 
ouse and jail bonds. 
This year, through the ‘“‘pull” that 
eattle had on the political ‘‘powers 
at be,’’ the federal land office was 
i_jmoved from Olympia, where it had 
¥en located for about thirty years, to 
“fi pattle. 
This summer J. H. Gale, an old 


(e New Transcript—a temperance 
$i per. Owing largely to the declining 
jalth of the-publisher the paper did 
t receive a liberal patronage and like 


until 1888 when it was sold to H. W. 
Bessac, who changed its name to Re- 
view and made it a Republican paper. 

The year was principally character- 
terized by an agitation of the question 
of wharfage. The city council elected 
in January took hold of the project 
and offered the First National Bank 
$150 for a wharf atthe foot of Main 
street owned by that institution. The 
transfer was made after some delay in 
perfecting a title to the property. 

As the summer wore away the prop- 
osition to dredge the harbor received a 
favorable consideration by citizens 
and in August the city surveyor was 
instructed to make a survey. In Oc- 
tober the city contracted with the 
Umatilla, a Portland steamer, to 
dredge a channel froin the Main street 
wharf to deep water, a distance of one 
mile, one hundred feet wide and twelve 
feet deep at low tide, the city to pay 
$400 per day to the ship for three days. 
Then set in a sentiment that the har- 
bor should be farther west. A council 
meeting was called and it was directed 
that the harbor be moved westward 
one hundred and fifty feet. Work was 
suspended and in the agonies of the 
agitation a vote of the people was 
called for. The vote resulted in .205 
for the first location and 38 for the 
last, and a contract was accordingly 
signed with the Oregon Improvement 
Company. Day by day passed and 
work did not begin. About November 
1 the people were promised that the 
work would begin about the 15th. A 
few days after that date the Umatilla 
arrived but would not begin operations 
unless the council waived all claims 
for damages that might result from 
the previous delay. The city assented 

_but still work did not begin. Finally 
the boat got to work but so ‘“‘killed 
time” that the council availed itself of 
a provision of the contract and declar- 
ed the deal off paying the boat for the 
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mént cost the city $300 and no harbor- 
1887. 

In January 1887 the city. was can- 
vassed for subscriptions for a hospital 
to be established by the Catholic Sis- 
ters of Charity. The city donated a 
block of land on the corner of Hlev- 
enth and Columbia streets. The su- 
perioress, Sister Benedict, began car- 
ing for patients on June i, but the 
building erected for the purpose was 
not ready for occupancy until Septem- 
ber. i 

In January the Olympia Board of 
Trade was organized. George A. 
Barnes was elected president; T. I. 
McKenny, first vice president; N. Ost- 
rander, second vice president; Levi W. 
Ostrander, secretary; A. A. Phillips, 
treasurer. The president, vice presi- 
dents, treasurer, Joha Byrne, N. H. 
Owings, R. H. Milroy, N. Kaufman 
and A. H. Chambers were selected as 
trustees. 

This winter the saw mills of Olym- 
pia and Tumwater agreed upon the 
following prices for the local trade; 
Rough lumber, $9 per M; flooring 4 
inch, $18; flooring, 6 inch, $16; rustic, 
$16: cedar, $20 to $40; fir ceiling, $18 
cedar ceiling, 525; wainscotting $25; 
boards, dressed two sides, $20. 
Twelve per cent interest was charged 
on all bills rasning over thirty days. 

The new city adniinistration elected 
this winter consisted of: A. H. Cham- 
bers, mayor; E. T. Young councilman 
from the first ward; O. R. Simenson 
from the second ward and J.G. Ly- 
barger from the third ward: Robert 
Marr, city clerk; Fred Guyot, Mar- 
shall; Č. H. Ayer, city attorney; D. S. 
B. Henry, city surveyor. In March 
Mr. Young resigned and John Miller 
Murphy was elected his successor. In 
July Mr. Lybarger resigned and J. S. 
Dobbins was elected in his stead. 

The failure of the deal with the 
Umatilla to-dredge out the harbor 
turned the attention. of the city au- 


thorities to other projects andin Feb- 
-ruary the new administration consid-~ 
ered a proposition to purchase a halt 
interest in a $50,000 Schmidt dredger. 

In the spring bids were invited for 
a wharf, 450 feet north of the city 
wharf at the foot of Main street. 
This was completed in August at a 
cost of $2,193.41. By this improvement 
communication could be had with 
boats at low tide. 

In early spring the Thurston county 
Agricultural Association was organ- 
ized with Geo. D. Shannon, F. I. 
Blodgett, A. W. Eugle, R. G. O’Brien 
and A. H. Chainbers as directors. 

More or less building was done this; 
season and the whilom town began to. 
take on amore metropolitan appear- 
ance. 
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S. C. Woodruff, who had a short 
time since purchased the Marsh do- 
nation claim on the west side of the 
bay, erected atwo story brick build- 
ing on Maia street between Third and 
Fourth streets. 

A. H. Chambers who owned thef; 
north east corner of Main and Fourth ¥¥ 
streets, improved his property this 
sumer by the erection of a two story p 
brick biock. On this property, back 
-in the fifties was the large spring pre 
viously referred to, which then sup 
plied the viliage with water. 

In July Oliver Shead of Seatco on 
the Skookumchuck in the southeaster 
part of the county platted the towy 
site of Bucoda. Here in 1884 was 1 
cated the works of the Seatco Mane 
facturing Company owned by Whit] 
tier Fuller & Co. At an early day Jogf 
Gibson,Hannaford Brothers.and othe 
nad located in the fertile valleys a 
joining the present site. Ju clos 
proximity to the town was valua 
coal properties which were look 
upon as giving the place the nucle} 
for an inland town of considerab| 
importance. 

As illustrating the neglect a 


backward growth that had character. 
ized Olympia during the years past it 
is proper to mention that H. Marten- 
sen had recently arrived and boughta 
twenty acre tract on Ayer’s Hill cov- 
ered with a second growth of fir. 
Upon cutting it away he -found full 
grown fruit trees, set out fully thirty 
years before. 
In November occurred a holocaust 
and murder at Shelton that attracted 
attention at Olympia for the next four 
years and proved of interest to the 
taxpayers of Thurston county. On 
the night of November 20, the Kneel- 
and Hotel of Shelton took fire with 
_ twenty five or thirty inmates asleep. 
Angus wes the proprietor 
and while the buiiding was burning, 
“looked on perfectly unconcerned. 
One of the inmates lost his life. Mc- 
Lain was arrested charged with arson 
and murder and hurriedly brought to 
Olympia to escape lynching. He was 
subsequently tried, found guilty and 
senced to hang but in 1891 on appeal 
\to the supreme court the judgment 
was reversed and the case remanded 
for a new trial. Bond was furnished 
and he was liberated. The new trial 
has not yet been had aad probably 
never will be owing to the absence of 
the state’s witnesses. At the Febru- 
ary meeting of the county commis- 
sioners, the Olympia board of trade 


McLain 


‘and several of the leading citizens of 


ithe city urged that the board cancel 


| ithe mortgage on the Tenino railroad 


‘as petitioned for by Gen. Sprague at 
the August term preceeding. Gen. 
Sprague, Robert Wingate and F. R. 
rown of the railroad company be- 
g present said the company was 
i feady to give a second bond and mort- 
| rage and to give a personal bond that 


\mproving and extending the road. 
he bond and mortgage was then 
ancelled and the new ones filed for 


~ Old Father time with his scythe had 


cut more than his usual swath during” 
the year through the pioneers. -On 

March 9th W. N. Horton who had 

done so much to supply Olympia with 

its first water system was found dead 

in his state room on the steamer 

Emma Hayward, then plying between 

Oiympia and Seattle. In- August: 
Capt. C. H. Hale who came to Olym- 

pia in 1852 and who,as the reader has 

seen, was foremost in matters per- 

taining to the development of the. 
county, passed from earth. In Octo- 

ber Isaac Dofflemeyer, another early 

settler, breathed his last and in De- 

cember Mrs. L. G. Abbott joined the 

silent majority. 

During the year there originated a. 
controversy over the ownership of Ta- 
coma Hall. In I869 Captain Finch do- 
nated it to the Good Templars to be 
used as a lodge hall and a public read- 
ing room and when it ceased to be ‘so 
used to reyert to the donor. Of late 
years the members had rather lost in- 
terest in the orgahization and al- 
though the reading room on the first 
fioor was kept open the hall was used 
for miscellaneous purposes.. In April 
1887 the trustees of the Olympia Col- 
legiate Institute secured from Capt. 
Finch his reversionary interest in the 
Tacoma Hall property and notified the 
Good Templars that they had failed to 
comply with the conditions of the 
transfer to them and demanded pos- 
session. In 1888 suit for possession 
was instituted by the Collegiate Insti- 
tute and decided in favor of the Good 
Templars. 

1888. 

During the year 1887 matters had 
begun “to look our way” as the people 
expressed it. Immigrants were com- 
ing, bringing more or lessof eastern 
money. The hope of coming state 
hood urged them forward, The prop- 
erty owners on the ground caught the 
spirit and improvements were inat- 


en 


gurated. 
In February 1888 Samuel Williams 
began the erection of a brick building 


-on the northwest corner of Main and 


Fourth streets. Several residences 
were built and during the year the lo- 
cal mills were unable to fill the orders 
for building material. 

Olympia Lodge No. 1, I. O. O. F. 
this year erected a three story brick 
temple at the corner of Main and 
Fifth streets, leasing the ground floor 
for stores and the second floor for 
offices and lo dging rooms. 

The wharf to deep water that had 
been under discussion so many years 
was completed this summer at a cost 
of $12,000. Early in the spring W. C. 
Morrell sold the saw mill on the west 
side to H. M. Pierce of Minnesota. 

The project to re-fund the debt, in- 
curred in aiding the Tenino road, was 
agitated early in the year and in May 
it was proposed toissue new bonds at 
a lower rate of interest. Bids were 
called for to be opened in November 
but when the day of sale arrived no 


bids had been received and the matter ` 


went over to the next year. 

The new city government for the 
year consisted of A. H. Chambers, 
mayor; J. M. Murphy councilman from 
First ward for full term; L. Bettman 
for one year; R. G. O’Brien, second 
ward; Ed Harkness, third ward. 

The growth of the city had made 
capitalists keen for franchises and 
there was considerable feeling around 
during the year for street priveleges, 
although not untilthe next year did 
the various schemes of this character 
mature. 

For the better caring for freight a 
warehouse was built at the end of the 
long wharf. 

Since 1885 Allen C. Mason of Taco- 
ma had owned a controlling interest 


in the gas works. In August of this | 


year A. H. Chambers, Robert Frost 
and Mrs. Hale bought the Mason 


stock, Mr. Mason still retaining an 
interest in the electric light plant. 

The county election for 1888 had its 
usual interest. Three full tickets 
were in the field as follows: 

REPUBLICAN. 

For Representative: I. C. Ellis. 

For Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

For Auditor: J. P. Tweed. 

For Treasurer; C. B. Mann. 

For Probate Judge: M. A. Root. 

For School Saperini adenn KTE: 
Venen. 

For Assessor, S. James. 

For Surveyor: B. W. Brintnall. 

For County Commissioners: Thomas 
Prather, R. A. Brewer. 

For Coroner: A. Hartsuck. 

For Wreckmaster: Geo. Foster. 

; DEMOCRATIC. 

For Representative: M. Fredson. 

For Sheriff: R. B. Hoy. 

For Auditor: D. S. B. Henry. 

For Treasurer: Milton Giles. 

For Probate Judge: U. E. Hicks. 

For School Superintendent: Theo. f 
Young. í 
For Assessor: B. F. Ruth. 

For Surveyor: James Frazier. 
For County Commissioners: Louis 
Bettman, G. S. Prince. 
For Coroner: H. Hadlan. 
For Wreckmaster: C. Ethridge.. 
PROHIBITION. 

For Representative: J. L. Hender- 
son. 

For Sheriff: C. W. Borden. 

For Auditor: R. F. Whitham. 

For Treasurer: F. M. Canady. 

For Probate Judge: Thos. Rutledge. 

For School Superintendent: R. H. 
Massey. 

For Assessor: G. A. Henry. 
- For Surveyor: A. Erickson. 

For County Commissioners: W. B. 
Hannah, Alex. Henry. 

For Coroner: C. H. Koontz. 

At this election a vigorous fight was 
made to defeat the reelection of W., 
Billings for sheriff but the entire 
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publican ticket was elected with the 
exception of I. C. Ellis for representa- 
- tive. ; 

During the year eccurred the death 
of Thomas Tallentire, for several 
years a member of the city council. 
Also that of Hugh Cornell of Tumwa- 
ter. 

1889, 

The year 1889 was a year of growth 
to Thurston county unequalled by any 
one of the preceeding forty years. 

The phenomenal growth of the en- 
tire territory during the last decade 
had had its influence in all localities. 
The timber lands and fertile valleys 
of Thurston county were eagerly 
sought and many rural improvements 
were inaugurated. 

Olympia had all these years been 
the capital of the territory. Public 

ï institutions were located in and appro- 
j priations made to benefit other cities. 
\ Olympia dare not ask for anything 
for there was continually held over 
her, by the politicians of other places, 
the threat that the capitol would 
|beremoved as soon as the territory 
was admitted as a state. On Febru- 
jary 22, the bill for the admission of 
i Washington was signed by the presi- 
fdent of the United States. The oc- 
Be nion was appropriately celebrated 
lin Olympia as elsewhere. Real estate 
sttook a ‘‘boom;” prices advanced, real 
estate offices opened and building en- 
terprises were inaugurated. The act 
tof admission required the meeting of 
‘delegates at the capital to form a state 
fonstitution. To properly fit the cap- 
{ tol for this convention required an 
gddition to the old structure that had 
one service for the statesmen of the 
rritory for thirty years. The enter- 
rising citizens of. the city took the 
hatter in hand and built the addition. 
he city council appropriated. $2500. 
‘Early in May occurred the election 
Relegates to the constitutional con- 
| Jation. Those elected from Thurs- 


ton and Lewis counties were: T. M. 
Reed, J. F. Gowey and Francis Henry, 
all from this county. 

The convention met July 4th in 
Olympia and adjourned August 22. 
The election on the ratification of the 
constitution as well as for the location 
of the capitol of the new state was 
held October 9. 

A state senator, two imembers of the 
house of representatives, a county 
clerk and a superior judge were also 
elected at this election. These offices 
were provided for in the constitution 
to be submitted to the voters. The 
following tickets were placed in nomi- 
nation: 

REPUBLICAN. 

For Senator: N. H. Owings. 

For Representatives: W. O. Bush, 
Francis Rotch. ay 


For Superior Judge: Mason Irwin. 
For County Clerk: W. F. Keady. 
DEMOCRATIC. 

For Senator: D. L. Ward. 

For Representatives: Daniel Gaby, 
G. S. Prince. 

For Superior Judge: T. N. Allen. 

For County Clerk: James Radcliffe. 

The Republican candidates were 
elected, 

The proposition on the location of 
the capital as it was submitted re- 
quired the successful competitor to 
receive a majority of all votes cast. 
In case none had such majority the 
question was to be again submitted in 
1890, the vote to be confined to the 
three having the highest number ‘of 
votes in 1889 and in case no choice 
was had in 1890 the question was to be 
submitted at the next general election, 

At the election in 1889 there were 
three avowed candidates, although a 
few other towns entered the‘list to as- 
sist in inflating their real estate booms. 
The result of this election was the 
adoption of the constitution and the fol- 
lowing vote on the location‘of the cap- 
itol: Olympia, 25,490; North ` Yakima, 
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14,711; Ellensburg, 12,883; Centralia, 
607; Yakima, 314; Pasco, 130; Scatter- 
tng 1,088. No town haying a majori- 
ty, the matter was left for determina- 
tion at a subsequent election. 

The improvement in the real estate 
market and the universal renewal of 
confidence in Olympia property made 
a demand tor a daily newspaper. 
Such business ventures had been at- 
tempted before but with disastrous re- 
sults to those who put up the money. 
In the present extremity John Miller 
Murphy of the Washington Standard 
contracted in February with the real 
estate men of the city and other busi- 
ness interests to publish an evening 
paper for six months, the other parties 
agreeing to run advertisements for 
that period. The publication was 
named the Evening Olympian and 
proved of great interest as an adver- 
tising medium. The real estate ex- 
citement, however, was short lived. 
By May it had entirely subsided and 
before fall the market was dead. The 
sixth month’s contracts expired in the 
midst of the capital campaign, but the 
Olympia board of trade continued the 


‘ publication of the Olympian until af- 


ter the election. 

In April, S. C. Woodruff platted and 
put upon the market, Woodruff’s Ad- 
dition, formerly the Marsh donation 
claim. Numerous other additions 
were platted, most of them of a spec- 
ulative character. 

Brickyards at available points were 
opened and many buildings erected 
for business and residence purposes. 

For some time there had been felt 
the need of additional hotel accommo- 
dations. The travelling traffic was 
limited, not sufficient to justify a sin- 
gle individual in erecting a first class 
hostelrie. In contemplating the ex- 
igencies of the occasion in the spring 
of ’89 afew of the enterprising citi- 
zens of the place resorted to a joint 
stock company. Plans were perfected 


and bids called for, to be opened April 
18. Ferguson & Clark of Seattle 
were awarded the contract, they. hav- 
ing the lowest bid but they refused to 
sign the bonds and forfeited the $1000 
deposited with their bid. 
tract was then awarded toJ.W.Roberts 
of Olympia. Amid discouragements the 
building was completed in the spring 
of 1890 and though not a paying in- 
vestment to its projectors it stands as 
a monument to their enterprise as 
public spirited citizens. 

During the year a variety of rail- 
road schemes were advanced and agi- 
tated but none matured until the fol- 
lowing year. 

The spirit of enterprise had pervaded 
other parts of the county. The rail- 
road junction at Tenino had given 
rise to a busy town and its neighbor 
Bucoda had become a manufacturing 
center. In 1888 Messrs. Garland & 
Rotch of Wisconsin bought the Seatco 
manufacturing plant, enlarged it and 
made extensive shipments to eastern 
and southern markets. 

The increase in population had 


shown itself in the number of pupils! 


knocking at the doors in September 


for admission to the public schools., 


It became necessary to rent rooms in 
town to accommodate the demand for 
school facilities. 
tion adopted, the first state legislature) 


modations were poor and privat 
rooms scarce. The inaugural cere 


monies of the first state administra)\ 


tion were grand and imposing. Neve 
before was the city so thronged wit. 
visitors from abroad. 


In 1888 Geo. B. Capen, president ¢ f 


the board of county commissioners, Js 
W. Robinson, district attorney, am 
John P. Tweed, auditor, were desig, 
nated to make a sale of county bo 
ata lower rate of interest. In X 


Under the constitu- 


The con- `N 


1889 they reported that bonds to th | | 
; ta 


prea Sue nem Te T 


amount of $75,000 had been sold, bear- 
` ing interest at 6 per cent. In August 
$63,006. of the outstanding railroad 


‘bonds were called in. 
| At the January municipal SEEN 


j John F. Gowey was re-elected mayor; 
| F. F. Williamson councilman from 


! the First ward; T. J. McBratney from . 
the Second and C. Z.'Mason from the. 


Third. 

Among the first. acts of the new 
council. was vacating Highth street 
| west of Main for the erection of the 
new hotel. This year arose a case of 
more than usual interest to the prop- 
erty owners on graded streets. The 
| :city had assessed the cost of. grading 
+ to the adjoining property but in 1887 
Dr. Ostrander disputed the right of 
the city to do this and took the case 
into courts. The result was awaited 
\ with interest. , 
| In May occurred the disastrous con- 
Miagration in Seattle when the benevo- 
ee of all parts of the state respond- 


jed in affording relief and the city 
council appropriated $500 to be for- 
‘warded to the sufferers, 
of this remarkable liberality with the 
ypeople’s money laid in the coming 
capital campaign. Seattle’s influ- 
ence for Olympia was desired. 


In October $1000 was appropriated 
(poy the city to aid in the capital cam- 
paign. 

an The years 1889 and 1890 will live in 
Dlympia’s history as the era of fran- 
jhises when monopolies were created 
And had conferred upon them privi- 
jeges which, for ‘nearly. a generation 
jinake the people subservieut to their 


d 
finne 


i, twenty-five years. On 


ch 28, George M. Savage and his 


The secret. 


streets on the east side for a like 
period. 

In April the Sunset Telephone- Tele- 
graph Company was chartered. 

-In September George M. Savage 
was granted a railway franchise on 
other streets. j 
In September the Olympia Water 


Company was granted the use of the’ 


streets. for laying water mains and 
the city contracted to pay $100 per 
year per hydrant for twenty hydrants 
for fire extinguishing purposes to con- 
tinue twenty years. ; 

In December the Western Union 
Telegraph Company was granted the 
right to erect poles and stretch. wires 
in the streets. , 

Also in December E. T. Young” was 
given the right to supply the city 
with the incandescent system of elec- 
tric lighting. 

This year the magnificent stone 
quarries at Tenino began to attract 
attention and as, the surface earth 
was removed the bluff was found to be 
of solid rock—an excellent building 
stone. | 

This year was organized the North 


-Olympia Land Company which pur- 


chased large tracts of land north east 
of the city, being the land Ira Bradley 
Thomas bought in 1871 for the North- 
ern Pacific railway and which through 
the sudden death of Mr. Thomas, had 
run the course of the courts. 

The Olympia & Gray Harbor Elec- 
tric Company was organized this year 
to construct and maintain a telephone 
line from Olympia to the towns on 
Gray’s Harbor. 

In July the Olympia Review was 
bought of H. W. Bessac by J. C. 
Rathbun who had located in the city 
the previous May. = 

In the fall was organized the State 
Printing Company, of which Hon. O. 
C. White, secretary of the territory, 
was manager. It purchased the Par- 


tisan newspaper property of T. H. 


Cavanaugh and courted the state 
printing from the state legislature. 

Thus closed upon Thurston county 
the year 1889. The hopes and dreams 
of those pioneers who had battled 
with frontier hardships were now 
about to culminate in an actual real- 
ity. Olympia wasa city! Washing- 
ton a state, and that city the capital, 
for, although another election was 
necessary it was universally conceded 
that the battle was practically over 
and won. 

1890. 

The year 1890 dawned on Thurston 
county with the people in the habili- 
ments of metropolitan life. The leg- 
islature was in session, money was 
plenty, prices were high and eyery- 
‘body happy. 

In January J. F. Gowey was reelect- 
ed mayor; John Miller Murphy coun- 
cilman from the First ward; R. G. 
O’Brien from the Second ward and Ed. 
Harkness from the Third ward. 

Early in the year was handed down 
a decision in the Ostrander case, main- 
taining theright of the city to assess 
the cost of street grading to the abut- 
ting property. The resuit was to 
stimulate street grading as it was not 
costing the city anything. Whenever 
a few residents desired the street in 
front of their property graded, the 
council ordered it done, paid the bills 
by warrants drawn on the city treas- 
ury and assessed the cost pro rata 
against the abutting lots. 

In April a special municipal election 
was ordered to vote upon the propo- 
sition to incur a municipal indebted- 
ness not to exceed five per cent of the 
city’s assessed valuation. The elec- 
tion was carried by a vote of 176 to 14. 

The system of franchises so elab- 
orately inaugurated in 1889 was ex- 
tended into 1890. It had come to pass 
that when the nerve of the speculator 
prompted the request fora right of 
the peoplecwhich on the face of the 


‘ence to the use of Seventh street. 


proposition ,was to be used for the } 
benefit of the public, and be was met 
by the city fathers in a calm, frigid, 
unexcited, business manner that cuol, |. 
verdant, ante bellum synonym, || 
“mossback” was hissed between the /) 
teeth of the new comers, who were rap- |) 
idly crowding the good old fatherly | 
pioneers to tbe minority. The city 
fathers were serving without pay, did 
not like to hear the word mossback y 
applied to them and yielded. 

Early in 189 J. C. Percival was 
granted the eight to construct a wharf 
along Water street. i| 

In the winter of 1890 the Olympia! 
Water Company sold its plant to a 
company of Cincinnatti capitalists 
who desired to make an extension of 1 
the system and in March were granted | 
anew charter. This commpany put}: 
in an excellent water system, R 
ior to that of ony other city on the 
Puget Sound. A reservoir was con- 
structed on Ayer’s hili east of the, 
city, into which water was pumped?! 
from the Moxlie creek springs. Pipes, j 
were laid throughout the city, con- 
necting with the reservoir and the 
pumping station. k 

In May 1890 was granted to thęgj 
Portland and Puget Sound Railroa 
Company the right to use and crosg}: 
certain street. This was the Uniozf} 
Pacific road. ` Í 

In June the Olympia Railway Com);) 
pany was granted the useof the princf) 
pal streets of the city. 

Also in June the Olympia Light 
Power Company was granted the un 
of the streets for track, poles an 
wires. 

Also to the Tacoma, Olympia 
Gray’s Harbor Railroad over a 
through certain streets. This was t 
Northern Pacific. In granting, : 
franchise arose a controversy in. 


street was several feet above the 
road grade on either side and st 


i objection was yade by the property 


owners to making a cut. The propo 
| sition to make the railroad grade 
along that street sufficiently low to 
permit the excavation being bridged 
over was incorporated in the ordin- 
| ance. : 
| In August the franchise of the Port- 
| land & Puget Sound Company was so 
| amended that the company might 
cross Fourth street, at its intersection 
with Chestnut at a grade four feet be- 
low the grade of the street, as estab- 
| lished by the city. The original or- 
dinance required the railroad coin- 
pany to cross Fourth street on the es- 
| tablished grade. 

In December parts of several streets 
were vacated to form terminal grounds 
l for the Tacoma, Olympia & Gray’s 
Harbor railroad. 

As might be imagined this multi- 
‘plicity of franchises over the same 
streets gave rise to conflicting inter- 
ests as to which had the prior right, 
\which the center of the street, etu. 
| This gave rise to night work, Suan- 
Yiday work, etc., to secure some imag- 
jinary advantage over a competitor. 

The first man tomake use of his 
Jfranchise and ‘‘to make the wheels go 
round” was George M. Savage, who 
laid a track along Main street from 
Fourth to Thirteenth and in the win- 
iter put on two horse cars. He did not 
se his Fourth street franchise until 
rival company began to talk bus- 
jmess when Mr. Savage, to secure the 
\benter of the street, kept slowly at 
ork until he reached Puget street, on 
i [pe side of Ayer’s Hill. 

‘The growth of the school popula- 
on and the scarcity of accommoda- 
ons suggested immediate action to- 
jard school buildings. In January 
ya election was called to vote upon a 
roposition to borrow $59,000 to erect 
yo modern school buildings. One vote 
‘fas cast against the proposition. Du- 
Hpg the summer two elegant build- 
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ings were erected—one on Eastside, 


the other in South Olympia, at a total 
cost of the sum borrowed. 


In February were filed articles of 
incorporation of the Olympia, Sher- 
man Valley and Gray’s Harbor rail- 
road, a logging road designed to reach 
the two hundred millions feet of tim- 
ber in the Black Hills. The articles 
are doubtless still on file. 

With the opening of spring the 
Olympia boom began expanding, re- 
minding the older settlers of exper- 
iences in 1872 when the Northern Pa- 
cific was locating its Sound :terminus 
and with the growth of the boom 
came the railroad magnates seeking 
subsidies. The first was by the local 
roadand a subsidy of $50,000. was 
guaranteed. 

On April 10 the Union Pacific repre- 
sentatives submitted a proposition to 
the people of Olympia, to-wit: that 
they would build a road from Port- 
land to Seattle through Olympia if 
the city would give: Ist, right of way 
through the city; 2nd, fifteen acres 
for terminal grounds; 3rd, one thous- 
and feet of water front and 4th $50- 
000 in cash, work to begin on or be- 
fore June 1, 1890, and cars to be run- 
ning to Tacoma by Decembér 31, 1891. 

Representatives of the Port Town- 
send & Southern Railroad, who had 
recently come into possession of the 
Tenino road, were present at the same 
meeting and offered to build freight 
and passenger depots within the city 
limits if the city would give them: 1st 
$50,000 in money; 2nd, right of way on 
the west side to deep water; 3rd, ter- 
minal grounds to the extent of 300 by 
1500 feet and would have the road com- 
pleted to Portland by January 1, 1891. 

Both propositions were accepted. and 
committees appointed to canvass the 
city for subscriptions and in a few 
weeks the $50,000 was subscribed. 

In May representatives of » the 
Northern Pacific submitted a written 
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proposition to the citizens of Olympia, 
guaranteeing to build and operate a 
line from its main line to Olympia by 
December Ist next and extend said 
line to Gray’s Harbor and have it in 


operation by February 1, 1891, on con- 


dition that the citizens of Olympia 
would give: Ist, depot grounds, 200 by 
2000 feet or 300 by 1500 feet; 2nd, right 
of way through the city; 3rd, $50,000 
in cash or land at a fair appraisement. 
A committee was appointed to solicit 
aubseriptions and it was Found a diffi- 
cult matter. Bivery effort had been 
made it appeared to raise the $100,000 
for the other two companies. Then, 
again, alarge number of the citizens 
remembered the treatment accorded 
the town in 1872 and were disposed to 
give the Northern Pacific no consid- 
eration at all. But the pending cap- 
itol campaign and the influence. that 
that company might or might not 
wield in Eastern Washington had its 
effect and the subsidy was raised. As 
the fall wore away and winter ap- 
proached speculation was rife as to 
whether the Northern Pacific would 
reach Olympia by January Ist and 
thereby earn the subsidy; December 1, 
seemed to have been lost sight of. 
On New Year’s day, 1891, the 
construction train reached the city 
limits on the east—out in the woods 
and in railroad circles there was great 
rejoicing: the subsidy had peen 
earned! 

As might be imagined business was 
good in Olympia during the summer 
and fall. A demand existed for bus- 
iness houses and residences and the 
people hastened to supply the demand. 


New comers were seeking residences. 


and rents were high. 

The increase of land office business 
in Western Washington had exceeded 
the capacity of the Seattle office and a 


new district had been created embrac- ~ 


ing the counties of Pierce, Thurston, 
Mason, Lewis and Chehalis and the 


land office for the district wos estab- 
lished at Olympia and Bats in the 
fall, 

In Boco with the boom came 
a demand for a daily paper, to, supply 
which J. W. Robinson purchased the: 
weekly Republican Partisan, changed 
the name to Tribune and ‘established - 
a daily service, Major C: M.. Barton 
of Tacoma became managing editor. 

This winter. too was established a 
paper at Bucoda—the Bucoda Enters | 
prise— and in the spring the Tenino 
Herald put forth its first issue. : 

So far there had been been but one. 
bankat Olympia, the First National, 
but this spring business circles were 
enlivened by rumors. of others. Two 
opened for business; the Capital Na- 
tional and the State Bank. ‘The: lat- 
ter was managed by the gentlenien 
who had inyested in the Olympia 
Water Works. 

This summer Gen. T, L McKenny — 
who owned the southwest corner of 
Main and Fourth streets commenced 
the erection of a four story brick 
building, designed for business pur- 
poses; it was completed in 1891... The 
upper stories were leased by the state 
for offices until such time as a petma- 
nent capitol was erected. 

This summer the mammoth manis 
facturing works at Bucoda were total- 
ly destroyed by fire entailing a loss of 
$500,000. An effort was made by the 
Olympia Board of Trade to have the 
company rebuild at Olympia but in 
the fall it was determined to: rebuild 
on the old site 

During the summer Prof. L. E. Fol- 
lansbee who had fomerly . been. princi- 
pal of the city schools and afterwards- 
principal of. the Collegiate Institute, 


` established a private school in the city: 
denominated the Calathea College: 


Tt 
continuedone year, until June; 1891. 
City schools. opened in, September, 
1890, under favorable auspices. 
dearth of rooms still existed. 


High School found quarters in the 
‘rear rooms on the first floor of fhe Co- 
lumbia Hali building. The old Odd 
Fellows, building on Washington 
street was also leased for school Par 
poses. 

The décision in the Ostrander case 
had piven a stimulus to street grading 
and this continued. during 1890. The 
grade of Fourth street. was reestab- 
lished and worked accordiagly. Rast- 
side, Union, Central and numerous 
shorter streets were graded. To such 
an ‘extent was the grading carried 
that the people generally . began 
to protest. ~ Non residents. were 
awarded contracts at high rates.. The 
bills were paid as during the previous 
ear, by warrants on the general city 
fund. - It was generally. understood 
that the abutting. property owners 
were to pay the cost of grading but 
payment was not forthcoming. 

The legislature had passed a gener- 
al incorporation act for the future in- 
corporation of cities and towns.  Cit- 
jes and towns already. incorporated 
might reorganize under its provisions. 
A desire existed ia Olympia to get rid 
of the existing city government and 
the proposition to reincorporate under 
the general law received general favor. 

At the election held November %, it 
was determiued by a vote of 352 to 19 
to incorporate as a city’ of | the third 
class. At the first election held De- 
cember 3, J. C. Horr was chosen mayor; 
Joseph Chilberg, clerk; Warren Riley, 
health officer: C. M. Moore, assessor; 
John Miller Murphy and S. G. Ward, 
councilmen from the First ward; G. L. 
Sickles and G. D, Shannon from the 

Second ward and R. A. Ford and M. 
A, Root from the Third ward, Upon 
organization the councilmen cast lots 
for the short terms. John Miller Mur- 

phy, G. D. Shannon and M. A. Root 
drew the short terms, Shannon and 
Root resigned early in the year and 
were succeeded by T. J. McBratney 
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and Robert Marr. o : 

During the summer the Olympia 
Iron Works was incorporated, 

The general election coming on in 
November sroused more than usual 
interest. In addition to a full quota 
of county officers there. was the loca- | 
tion of the capitol to be voted on, in 
which. Thurston couuty was-intetested, | 
The county commissioners had sub-. 
mitted to the voters a proposition to 
issue bonds to the amount of $100,000 
for the purpose of erecting a court 
house. 

An additional feature of the fection 
was the Australian ballot system en- 
acted by the first legislature. 

The following nominations 
made:— 


were’ 


REPUBLICAN. 

For Representatives: T. V. Eddy, U. 
L. Collins. 

Yor Sheriff: Wm. Billings. 

For Auditor: J, P. Tweed. 

For County Clerk: W, H. Roberts. 

For Treasurer: C. B. Mann. 

For County Attorney: C, H. Ayer. 

For School Superintendent: B, W, 
Brintnall. 

For Assessor: J. A. Smith. 

For Commissioners: I. C. Eillis, S 
L: Ruddell, R. A. Brewer. 

For Coroner: Dr, Armstrong. 

DEMOCRATIC. 

For Representatives: A. H. Cham- 
bers, B. F. Ruth. 

For Sheriff:.G. S. Prince, 

For Auditor: Waiter Crosby. 

For County Clerk: L, M. Atkins, 

For Treasurer: O. R. Simenson. 

For County Attorney: J. C, Kleber. 

For School Superintendent: L. R. 
Byrne. Be) ana. 

For Assesor: J. Conine, 

For Commissioners: T. C. Vas 
Epps, B. B. Smith, J. K. Littlejohn. 

For Coroner: Peter Cook. 

For Wreckmaster: H. Hadlan. 

The Republican nominations were 
not, as a whole, satisfactory to a 


tes TH 
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faction of the party and a bolt, led by 
the Tribune, was made. The result 
was that Edåy, Billings, Brintnall, 
Ellis and Ruddell of the Republican 
ticket were defeated. The court 
house bonds carried by a vote of 1116 
for to 393 against. 

As soon after the election as possi- 
ble the commissioners employed W. 
A. Ritchie, an architect of Seattle, to 
furnish plans and specifications for a 
court house. The board also called 
for bids for bonds, to be received at 
the February term, 1891. 

Early in October the public was sur- 
prised over the suicide of Frank 
Smith, a man well known throughout 
the county. His domestic life had not 
been the happiest and meeting his 
wife riding home frem town with her 
step father, Mr. J. P. Crins, he open- 
ed fire on her with a Winchester he 
was carrying. He missed Mrs. Smith 
but shot Mr. Crins through the arm. 
He then blew out his own brains. 

During the year the town of Roch- 
ester had sprung up out in the Black 
River valley. Gate city was also plat- 
ted at the junction of the Black and 
Chehalis rivers in the south western 
portion of the county. Both were in 
the midst of splendid farming com- 
munities and settlers had been in 
there from away back in the fifties. 
The magnificent forests of the Black 
Hills were contiguous. 

During the latter part of the year 
grading was done on all of the rail- 
toads that secured promised subsidies 
but the boom of early spring had col- 
lapsed. The real estate market had 
become dull and several over enthus- 
jastic ones found themselves deeply in 
debt. 

But the capital campaign had been 
won and the prevailing sentiment was 
one of encouragement. The vote on 
the capital location was: Olympia, 37- 
413; Ellensburg, 7,722; North Yakima, 
6,276; scattering, 5; a total vote of 51- 


413. : 

During the year, through the enter- 
prise of John Miller Murphy, the peo- 
ple of Olympia were provided with a 
theater building that filled a long felt 
want in the city and to theatrical com-. 
panies. 

In October Mayor Gowey received 
the federal appointment as consul to 
Japan and resigned his office of $ 
mayor. Ex-Mayor A. H. Chambers 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

In July the Review was sold to B. 
M. Price of Iroquois, South Dakota, 
who located in Olympia and continued 
the publication asa Republican pa- 
per. During the political campaign 
he changed the name of the paper to 
the Capital and established a daily, 
which continued until March, 1891. 

1891. 

Business during 1891 was dull in 
Thurston county. The people were 
recovering their sober senses af-f 
ter the unnatural excitements of the J 
boom of the previous year. Those 
who found themselves deeply in debt 
were bending their efforts to save asf€ 
much as possible. A few contracts on! $ 
wild cat investments were thrown up{@@ 
but the larger number made loans or 
secured extensions to bridge over the? 
dull times. There appeared to be no 
inaterial shrinkage in values as a col- 
lapse of the boom. Property that was 
paid for was held at a stiff price. f 

At the February term of the county 
commissioners bids for the courj 
house bonds were opened and ths 
bonds sold to the state land commi 
sion. An investigation made by th Me 
attorney general disclosed that the af ff 
firmative vote on the proposition to i ayi 
sue the bonds was not three-fifths etf 
the entire vote of the county, althoug{ 4) 
it was more than a three-fifths vot 
cast on that subject, a large portion ¢ 
the voters refraining from voting. | 
new election was called for March 2 
which resulted favorably and. t 


: bonds were sold to the state land com- 
j. mission. 
| More ground than the county owned 

in one tract was considered necessary 
| for modern court house purposes. 

The county owned the quarter block 
atthe northwest corner of Franklin 
and Sixth streets; also the quarter 

block at the south east corner of Wash- 
l ington and Sixth streets. The quar- 
| ter block adjoining’ the latter on the 
south was owned by George Lan- 
gridge and an exchange was made for 
this by giving the former the old 
į school property; a half block was 
thus obtained for county purposes. 

On March 27th John Rigby of Seat- 
| tle was awarded the contract for build- 
| ing the court house at $107,000, the 
I building to be completed by March 1, 
i802, he to forfeit $20 tor every 
Bday the building remained unfinished 
Watter that date. W. A. Rogers was 
chosen by the commissioners as 
superintendent of the building on the 
art of the county. The work had 
ot progressed far when - disputes 
rose between Mr. Rogers and Rigby’s 
oreman as to the quality of material 
lo go into the building. There was 
j|Rriction between the parties through- 
ut the summer and fall and finally 
Wulminated in an emphatic demand by 
' fhe contractors for Mr. Rogers’ re- 
oval. This was acceded to by the 
ounty on condition that they should 
move their foreman. This matter 
ing adjusted W. H. Owens of Olym- 
a was chosen superintendent and 
e work progressed. 
he new city administration failed 
give better satisfaction than the 
one. Street grading was extended 
othe unsettled suburbs and none 
‘gthe assessments of the previous 
brs were collected. The returns of 
assessor showed boom valuations 
property: taxes were high and 
e were numerous complaints. 

e Union Pacific and the Port 
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Townsend & Southern abandoned 

work entirely. The Northern Pacific 

pushed its line to comp letion Its ter- 

minal grounds were located on the 

mud flats just west of the city, a 
Bowers dredger being employed to 

makea fill above high tide and 

hereon were put the freight and 

passenger depots. The first overland 

passenger train to enter the city pas- 

sed through Seventhstreet tunnel Sep- 

tember 10 and caused the memories 

of the older settlers to revert back to 

the disappointment of 1872. For more 

than a generation the pioneers of 

Olympia had been drifting with the 

tide of business affairs, buoyed up by 

the ever receding hope that at no dis- 

tant day they would be welcoming the 

arrival of an overland passenger 

train from Chicago. The hope that _ 
had its origin in the expedition of © 
General Isaac I. Stevens in 1853, had 

now endedsin fruition. What an 

eventful period of years! The major 

part of those who welcomed the ar- 

rival of the train were new comers, — 
many of them unborn when the first 

idea of a transcontinental road to Pu- 
get Sound was uppermost in the 

minds of those who instituted our ter- 
ritorial government. 

But on this occasion, where were 
the pioneers? Where was Edmund 
Sylvester, Michael T. Simmons, 
Elwood Evans, W. N. Ayers, J. W. j 
Wiley, T. F. McElroy, Capt. Perci- 
val, C. H. Hale, Marshal Blinn and a 
hundred others whose deeds of hero- 
ism and noble traits of character had . 
made the present festivities possible? 
Some had become discouraged strug- 
gling with hope and had moved away. 
Others had worn out their lives to 
build up a civilization at the head of 
Puget Sound and, one by one, had 
dropped from among the living. gev- 
eral others were still here, some at 
the front of any movement tend- 
ing to advance Thurston county’s 
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material prosperity. Others now, as 
they ever had been, were “drifting 
with the tide” and at this particular 
moment might have been in a down 
town saloon drinking to the health of 
the Northern Pacific. 

‘Although business was dull during 
the. year, improvements were carried 
on in both the city and country. 
Street grading was carried to the 
same extreme as the previous year; as 
many or more complaints, jealousies 
and scandals. A number of costly 

- private residences were erected. In 
the country as during the previous 
year, tracts of land were cleared and 
fruit trees planted. The desirability 
of the Puget Sound prune was mak- 
ing itself felt in the eastern markets 
and hundreds of acres were planted to 
this fruit. -The adaptability of the 
county to small fruits was well known 
and property owners were turning 
their attention to this industry. 

Early in the spring two railway 
franchises were granted for roads on 
the westside: one to the Westside Rail- 
way Company, the other to W. L. Rus- 
sel. Both looked to furnishing of 
street railway accommodations to the 
westside. Work on the former was 
commenced and a track laid across 
Marshville bridge. 

A new bridge 80 feet wide was built 
this year by the city. 

During the year others of the pio- 
neers passed to their long rest. Cap- 

æ tain Percival had been in- ill health 
for some years; likewise Robert G. 
Stuart and Judge J. G. Sparks; all 
succumbed to the ravages of old age, 
honored and respected. 

The events of the year closed with a 
change in the city government. At 


the annual election R. G. O’Brien was 
chosen mayor; Joseph Chilberg, treas- 
urer; Dr. Wyman, health officer; R. F. 
Whitham, assessor; Chas. A. Talcott 
councilman from the First ward; C. H. 
Springer, 


from the Second ward, T. 


-the presumption of death; 


H. Phipps from the Third ward and } 
T. J. McBratney councilman at large, | 
the last position having been created ý 
by the legislature. 

During the year a branch of the 
Keeley Institute of Dwight, Illinois, 
was opened at Olympia for the cure 
of the drink and opium habits and 
many were its patients. Some of 
Olympia’s leading citizens - availed 
themselyes of its advantages. With 
some the cure appears permanent; 
others have already fallen back to 
their former habits. 

The Port Townsend and Southern 
Railway had widened the Tenino 
road to standard guage and extended | 
its track to deep water on the west 
side. The depot had been removed | 
from the little cove to just north of the | 
bridge. At Tenino the junction r 
the Northern Pacific was made half} 
a mile from the town. bs 

In June the city was thrown md 
consternation and gossips were alls.! 
agog by the return of Moses H. Scott.p + 
In 1884 he suddenly disappeared, not} 
one knew whither. In course of time's, 
he was reported dead. He left consid-y, 
erable property and a relative securea 
letters of administration. His estatoy 
regularly passed through the machine f 
ery of the probate court and passed tag; 
the possession of innocent purchasers} 
Mr. Scott now returned and claimeas 
the property. One suit for possessio: 
was instituted and decided in the sity 
perior court adversely to Scott, thurt 
court taking the position that Mtht 
Scott had voluntarily absented himis; 
self a length of time sufficient to rai thy 
that ie af 
present owners of the property ho i} 
made valuable improvements; tls q 
while this view might seem a haguggic 
ship to Scott it was a greater ha voip 
ship to those who had built homeson ¢ 1 
the property. The case was takeny. | 
the supreme court where in Nove h. 
of the following year, the decisio y 


the superior court was affirmed. Scott 
then appealed to the federal court 
which decided in his favor, 
| By the constitution this county was 
with the counties of Lewis, Chehalis 
and Mason in constituting a judicial 
district and entitled to one superior 
| court judge. At the legislative ses- 
sion of 1891 the bar of Olywpia was 
successful in having Thurston county 
created a judicial district. J. W. Rob- 
inson of Olympia was appointed by 
the governor as judge until the gen- 
eral election in 1892. 
1892, 
Like that of the year previous the 
local history of 1892 is soon written. 
, It witnessed considerable building 
improvement and a liberal share of 
| street improvements. Work on the 
court house was continued and com- 
| pleted about October Ist. The $20 per 
i day forfeit after March 1 was not 
} insisted upon by the commissioners, 
that body acting on the advice of the 
architect. It is a grand and imposing 
structure: 
i) Early in the year the proposition to 
j erect a separate High School building 
in the city was advocated and bonds 
voted and sold, but before they were 
delivered the rapid growth in the in- 
crease of taxes was becoming appar- 
| entand a closer study of the situation 
revealed the lack of a need for the 
building. A defective notice calling the 
bond election was discovered and the 
board of directors refused to so word 
the bonds that the defect would be 
ured and the purchasers declined to 
recive them. 
The proposed site for the High 
chool building was on Union street 
etween Washington and Franklin. 
he district had come into possession 
f the south east quarter of the block 
hrough an exchange of the corres- 
onding quarter of the block due west. 
m looking into the title to the proper- 
h y the directors found it to be in the 
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city and application was made to the 
council fora transfer. It was readily 
quitclaimed to the district and the 
$354.17 so long contended for by the 
city and promised by the district was 
never paid. Nor is there any record 
that the district paid the city the rent 
so often demanded. 

The stringency in the money market 
had its effect inthe west. Labering 
men who flocked to Olympia during 
the boom of 1890 began moving away. 
Business houses and residences be- 
came vacant, 

For some time it had been the prac- 
tice of the banks to refuse the city 
watrants at their face value, discount- 
ing them five or ten percent, In the 
springCity Treasurer Joseph Chilberg 
received a proposition from a Seattle 
bank to cash Olympia city warrants 
at par if it (the Seattle bank) could be 
the depositary of the funds belonging 
to the Olympia city treasury. Mri 
Chilberg accepted the proposition. 
But it happened that some of his 
bondsmen were stockholders in the 
local banks who threatened to with- 
draw from his official bond if he re- 
moved the city money from Olympia. 
He was,'thus compelled to decline 
the Seattle proposition. The Seattle 
bank then offered to accept Olympia 
city warrants at a discount of one per 
cent, which had the effect of bringing 
them up to par at home. 

The assessments of the previous 
year in both the city and county were 
based on the boom values then existe 
ing. As a result taxes were high, 
The assessors sought to remedy mat- 
ters for 1892 by making a lower asses- 
ment. Inthe city this did not meet 
the approval of the council who made 
a raise of most of the assessments. 
This was violently opposed by many 
heavy taxpayers, who threatened to 
contest its legality in the courts, but 
the excitement quieted and no litiga- 
tion resulted. . 
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` During the year the city council es- 
tablised a system of sewers the need 
of which had’been persistently dwelt 
upon. The sum of $16,000 had been 
set aside from a loan of $155,000 made 
the year previous to be used for this 
purpose. A system prepared by one 
Camp, a stranger, but claiming to be 
a sanitary engineer, was adopted by 
the council and his plans purchased at 
a cost of $1500. Other engineers qnes- 
tioned the practicability of the sys- 
tem. In the summer of 1892 another 
engineer, Miller, submitted a plan of 


_ Sewerage that seemed more adapted 


Sp. 


to the topograpny of Olympia and 
was adopted. Work commenced in 
the latter part of the summer and con- 
tinued until the $1500 was exhausted, 
about December 1. 

Political excitement was uppermost 
in men’s minds during the entire 
year. Early in the winter mission- 
aries of a political organization that 
had sprung upin the east canvassed 
the county, organizing People’s Party 
clubs. It was the first campaign 
wherein the residents of the state had 
a voice in the election of presidential 
electors. Office holders and office 
seekers were on the qui vive. The 
county campaign commenced early 
and the following tickets were placed 
in nomination. The Prohibition par- 
ty nominated a legislative ticket but 
the nominees declined to run. A fea- 
ture of the campaign was that the 


‘Weekly Capital advocated the cause of 


the People’s Party: 
REPUBLICAN. 

For Senator: J. C. Horr. 

For Representatives: T. F. Mentzer, 
A. S. McKenzie. 
~ For Judge: M. J. Gordon. 

For Sheriff: J. S. Dobbins. 

For Auditor: C. M. Moore. 

‘For County Clerk: W. H. Roberts. 

For Treasurér: Geo. Gelbach. 

For Attorney: M. A. Root. 

For Assessor: Samuel James. 


over than the people-.in the city beg 


For School Superintendent: R. A. 
Ford. 3 
For County Commissioners: Thos. 
Prather, G. W. Osborne, Jas McD. Is- 
raclai 
For Surveyor: L. P. Ouellette. 
For Coroner: A. Hartsuck. 
DEMOCRATIC. 
For Senator: A. H. Chambers. 
For Representatives: D, E. Baily, 
C. C. Case. 
For Judge: T. N. Allen. 
For Sheriff: G. S. Prince. 
For Auditor: Alex. Drysdale. 
For County Clerk: R. A. Graham. 
For Treasurer: A. D. Glover. 
For Attorney: J. P. Moore. 
For Assessor: J. L. Nye. 
For School Superintendent: L. R. 
Byrne. 
For County Commissioners: Miltomr 
Giles, Geo. Langridge, Geo. C. Clark. 
For Surveyor: Theo. Young. 
For Coroner: Dr. Oliver. 
For Wreckmaster: C. Ethridge. 
PEOPLE’S PARTY. 
For Senator: T. J. Miller. 
For Representatives: J. R. Elswick, 
Oscar Swanson. 
For Judge: B. Miltett. 
For Sheriff: Wm. Lee. 
For Auditor: B. M. Price. 
For County Clerk: J. F. Brown. 
For Treasurer: S. E. Barr. 
For Attorney: Daniel Gaby. 
For Assessor: Chas. Palmer. 
For School Superintendent: Amyyi 
Case. 
For County Commissioners: J. M.N 
Swan, A. Webster, S. M. Bennet. 
For Surveyor: F. J. Rutledge. 4 
For Coroner: R. Rawson. i | 
For Wreckmaster: Chas. E. Brown f: 
The entire Republican ticket waji« 
elected with the exception of J. She 
Dobbins and R. A. Ford. Mr. Pringi 
wae reelected sheriff and Miss Am 
Case school superintendent. 
= No sooner was the general electio; 
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preparing for the municipal election The yeaf closed with business inter- 


which tooh place December 3d. 

Dissatisfaction with the present ad- 
| ministration had suggested the feasi- 
| bility, of a partisan contest. The 
| Democrats inaugurated the movement 
‘by calling a party convention and 
| nominating a city ticket with C. J. 

Lord as candidate for mayor. Re- 
publican and Non-partisan. conven- 
| tions were also called. The former 
| nominated Mayor O’Brien for re-elec- 
| tion, the latter placed in nomination 
‘for Mayor Judge J. W. Robinson. 

Though short the campaign was ex- 

citing. Mr. Lord was cashier of the 

Capital National Bank and his candi- 
dacy was not looked upon with favor 
by the masses, particularly the labor- 

ing classes many of whom had been 

compelled to discount their city war- 
Lrants during a portion of the year. 

During the fall Mayor O’Brien had in 

the name of the city filed upon a large 
¿area of tide flats, for the purpose of 
| securing them from the state and 
fmanaging them to aid manufacturing 
j enterprises. The constitutional right 
| of the city to do this entered largely 
into the campaign. 

The following persons were elected: 
Mayor, J. W. Robinson; Councilman 
jat large, T. H. Phipps; Assessor, .B. 
[M. Price: Treasurer, J. S. Dobbins; 

Health Officer, Wm. A. Newell; Coun- 
cilmeu: 1st ward John Byrne; 3d ward, 
AR. B. McCausland: 4th ward, J. Ball- 
eg; Sth ward, Jos. Lammon; 6th 
ard C. P. Giles. After organization 
ihe council elected the following: 
i tity clerk, R. A. Ford; City marshal, 
$ F. Snyder; Btreet commissioner, 


| 


f 


. F. Tucker; City engineer, D. S. B. 
enry; Chief of fire department, S. L. 
icClellan; City attorney, O. V. Linn; 
olice Justice, J. C. Rathbun. 
\This fall the new court hotise was 
mpleted and occupied by the differ- 
at county officers. Its total cost was 
07,000 exclusive of furniture. 


h 


ests somewhat despondent over the 
financial depression. Work. on the 
Union Pacific and Port Townsend and 
Southern railroad - grades had been 
abandoned, although the latter road 
had-changed its track from a narrow 
to a standard guage and located its 
Tenino depot half a mile west of the 
town. Labor was unemployed and: 
taxes were high. Property owners 
who imagined themselves wealthy a 


year or two before suspected there _ 


must have been some mistake about 
it. i 

During the year the state bank 
closed its doors, the decline in bus- 
iness being more perceptibly felt by it 
than by the national banks. 

1893. 

The year 1893 opened in Olympia 
with the regular biennial session of 
the state legislature. It is only of lo- 
cal historical importance as, taken in 
connection with the change of state 
administration, it affects social rela- 
tions in Olympia and business inter- 
ests in certain lines. 

The interests of Thurston county at 
this session centered in an appropria- 
tion for a new state capitol. An op- 
position to a $2,000,000 appropriation 
developed but it only served to in- 
crease the energy of Olympians. 
final hours of the session witnessed 
the passage of an appropriation of $1- 
000,000 and the anxiety of Olympia 
was relieved only to again center in 
the veto power of the governor. The 


‘bill however received the executive 


approval. The representatives of 
Thurston county in both houses work- 
ed assiduously for the bill. 

During the winter the Olympian 
was sold by the administrator of the 
Boyd estate to a joint stock company 


and Prof. J. O’B. Scobey became — 


managing editor. About March Ist, 
it bought the Tribune property and 
the publication of-the latter was sus- 
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pended. The new publication assum- 
ed the title of the Olympian-Tribune. 

Under, the reyenue law of 1891 a 
large number of suits had been insti- 
tuted to collect delinquent. taxes and 
in many cases summons had been 
published in the Tribune. For this 
year the Tribune had the contract to 
do the county printing. The new rev- 
enue law—that of 1893—provided for 
the abandonment of these suits, In 
many of them defenses had been 
made and upon their dismissal the de- 
fendants claimed the’ statutory attor- 
ney’s fee—$10— as a part of their 
costs. The Superior court allowed $5 
in each case, which aggregated about 
$3,000 against Thurston county for 
attorney’s fees alone. On an appeal 
to the supreme court the judgment 
was reversed. Then arose the ques- 
tion of publication fees. J. W. Rob- 
inson, proprietor of the Tribune at 
the time the tax summonses were pub- 
lished made the charge against the 
county at the usual rate for legal ad- 
vertising. The county commissioners 
took the position that the publication 
of these notices was provided for by 
the contract for county printing. Mr. 
Robinson brought suit against the 
county but it never came to trial. 

The new city administration took 
up in earnest the matter of securing 
tailroad terminal facilities for man- 
ufacturing plants and various pro- 
jects were proposed. All had their 
objections. As an outcome the city 
council proposed to lay a track on 
Water street connecting with the 
Northern Pacific track near its depot 
and to do this under its authority to 
improve streets. It was opposed by 
some of the more prominent taxpay- 
ers and the usual restraining order 
was issued by the court. Before the 
watter was finally determined a new 
city administration came in and the 
project was abandoned. 

During the’ year bonds of 


school district to the amount of $15-/ 
000 were sold for the purpose of erect- + 
ing a school building on the west side 
of the bay. 

During the previous year the board 
of school directors questioned the 
right of the county treasurer in 1891 
to pay himself a commission on the 
$59,000 of school bonds sold, and de- 
manded that he return to the district 
treasury the sum of $1169 retained by 
him. He insisted that he was entitled 
to the commission. A suit to recov- 
the amount was directed by the school 
board but the matter was compro- 
mised this fall by the treasurer pay- 
ing a small portion of the amount į 
claimed by the district. 4 
' On August 2 occurred a tragedy at 
Tenino that had been anticipated in 
the minds of some for several years. 
George W. Manville and J. S. Mc- f 
Cabe were neighbors and between | 
whom a personal fend had existed. 
On that day Mr. Manville was in his 
meadow with his gun when he noticed 
that McCabe and his hired man, Thos. 
Conboy, were approaching toward § 
him, the former carrying a gun. He 
observed McCabe lowering his gun 
and take position to aim at him, when 
he himself fired at McCabe, killing 
him. Conboy denied that McCabe 
lowered his gun. Manville was con- 
victed of murder in the second degreefi 
and sentenced to fourteen years in the 
penitentiary. Publicsentiment in the 
neighborhood was pretty well divided 
upon the question of his guilt. Pend 
ing Manville’s appeal he made a com 
plaint to the county attorney agains 
Conboy for perjury and at the reques 
of that officer J. R. Mitchell, Esq 
was appointed to investigate t 
charge. 


duced to convict Conboy of the offen 
charged. Subsequently, however, | 


made a complaint before a justice of 
the peace, charging Conboy with per- 
jury. At the preliminary examina- 
tion the county attorney declined to 
appear as prosecutor, claiming that he 
was disqualified by virtue of Conboy 
being one of the state’s witnesses at 
the trial of Manville. Asa result of 
the examination Conboy was held for 
trial, but the action was dismissed in 
the superior court on motion of B. 
Millett, Esq., who had been appointed 
special prosecutor in the case. More 
or less excitement and controversy 
grew out of both the Manville and 
Conboy cases and several officials 
were severely criticised as the costs 
aggregated several thousand dollars, 
those of the Conboy case alone 
amounting to $350. 
For a year or more Hon. W. O. Bush 
ə took the premuim on wheat at the 
delphia Centennial of 1876, had 
preparing an exhibit for the 
..’s Fair of 1893 in Chicago. It 
a creditable collection of farm 
ducts and cost him about $4000 to 
spare. It was felt that the exhibit 
sould be sent to Chicago. Terms 
ere made with Mr. Bush by the 
tate World’s Fair Commission paying 
1500, the county $800, and the city 
‘500, he to take the exhibit to Chicago 
nd remain with it until the Fair closed. 
During the year the county commis- 
ioners were engaged in improving 
sads and constructing bridges. 
ridges were built across the Skoo- 
umchuck, Chehalis and Nisqually 
vers; also one across Mud Bay. 
It was dawning on the minds of the 
xpayers that the cost of main- 
ining the poor was increasing to an 
arming extent and the project of 
ying a farm on which this class of 
fortunates could be supported was 
sposed. As might be supposed num- 
us were the eligible sites offered. 
e Rutledge farm at Little Roek 
3 finally purchased for $10,000 and a 
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superintendent employed to manage it. 

This fall the city council designed 
an improvement on the public square, 
transforming it from a country mead- 
ow toa city plaza. : 

During the year two pioneers passed 
away, Judge Francis Henry and Na- 
than. Pattison. 

The year closed with the regular 
municipal election. C. B. Mann was 
elected mayor; Wm. Gilmore, council- 
man at large; Mitchell Harris from 
the First ward; R. B. McCausland 
from the Third and Joseph Lammon 
from the Fifth; Robert Graham, clerk; 
B. F. Snyder, marshal; J. P. Moore, 
city attorney, J. S. Dobbins, city 
treasurer, and W, F. Tucker, street 
commissiouer. The Populist party 
nominated an opposition ticket but 
none of its candidates were elected. 

1894. 

The year 1894 will be a memorable 
one in the history of the county not so 
much on account of what was accom- 
plished of truly historic importance as 
being characterized by the abserice-of 
important data. It was a year of bus- 
iness inactivity. The inaction that 
followed the collapse of the Western 
Washington boom was increased by 
the financial panic that hung like an 
incubus on the business prosperity of 
the nation. Indeed, were it not for 
the latter the former wolud have been 
temporary and insignificant. It was 
a year of stagnations; the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests both lan- 
guished. Logging operations were 
suspended and saw mills operated at 
irregular intervals. Public finances 
were embarrassed during the year. 
County, city and school district war- 
rants were begging for buyers. Ow- 
ing to the business depression proper- 
ty owners were unable to to pay their 
taxes, and, though this in part 
was calculated upon by the county 
commissioners, the city council and 
the various boards of school directors, 
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the delinquent tax list far exceeded 
the calculations. Asa result warrants 


on the different treasuries . were is- 


sued in excess of those paid, leaving 
evidences of indebtedness in excess of 
that allowed by law. How to remedy 
matters, preserve the public credit 
and maintain a market price for war- 
rants was the burning question of the 
year.. Several- conferences of busi- 
ness men and officials were held and 
various propositions advanced, alk 
tending to a reform of existing 
Economy was a insisted upon. 
Salaries of public servants were low- 
ered, and the school year shortened to 
six months. Z 

To the great satisfaction of the cit- 
izens of the county, work.on the new 
capitol was inaugurated this summer 
by the awarding of a contract to build 
the fonndation and, by the contract, 
stone from the quarry at Fenino was 
to be used. A mew ledge of stone had 
been discovered on land owned by 
Geo. Huggins abont midway between 
Olympia and Tenino and claimed by 
experts to be of a superior quality. It 
was the intention of the capitol com- 
mission to have this stone used in the 
capitol foundation but the prospect of 
a legal controversy between the own- 
ers of the quarry caused the selection 
of the Tenino stone. 

Hard times and a demand for re- 
trenchment in public expenditures 
turned the popular attention to poli- 


tics early in the summer. Four tick- 
ets were placed before the voters: 


“REPUBLICAN. 

For Representatives: S. W. Fenton, 
J; O’B. Scobey. 

For Sheriff: George Gaston. 

For Auditor: George S. Hopkins. 

Eor Treasurer: George Gelbach. 

For County Attorney: M. A. Root. 

For Clerk: C, V. Leach. 

For School Superintendent: T. N. 
Henry. 

-For Surveyor: Geo. Stocking. 
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For Surveyor: A. S. Ruth. : 

For Assessor: Samuel James. a 

For Coroner: A. Hartsock. 

For Wreckmaster: S. P. Wimaw. 

For Commissioners: G. W. Osborne, 
F. A. Whalen. 


DEMOCRATIC. 
For Representatives: W. A. Newell, 
A. E. Young. 


For Sheriff: J. W. Chambers. 

For Auditor: Geo. B. Mason. 

For Treasurer: J. D. Bolander. 

For County Attorney: J. R: Mitch- 
ell. : 

For Clerk: R. A. Graham. 

For School Superintendent: Mrs. P. 
C. Hale. 

For Surveyor: J. A. McFadden. 

For Assessor: Dr. Manier. 

For Coroner: Jacob Stampfler. 

For Wreckmaster: C. Ethridge. 

For, Commissioners: Geo. La 
ridge, Henry. Mize. 

PEOPLE’S PARTY. 

For Representatives: M., L. 4 
T. J. Miller. 

For Sheriff: J. C. Conine. 

For Auditor: Bige Eddy. 

For Treasurer: J. M. Swan, 

For County Attorney: 

For Clerk: E. D. Peasley. 

For School Superintendent: Fanni 
M. Austin. 

For Surveyor: Frank Rutledge. 

For Assessor: H. C. Ellis. 

For Coroner: E. W. Shelton. 

For Wreckmaster: Capt. Monroe. 

For Commissioners: W. L. Abbot 
J. S. French. 

PROHIBITIONIST. 

For Representatives: R. H. Masse 
Millard Lemon. 

For Sheriff: H. Dennis. 

For Auditor: David Sypher. 

For Treasurer: E. B. Raymond. 

For County Attorney: J. C. Hu 
pool.- i 

For Clerk: David Mitchell. 

For School Superintendent:. A 
Case. i 
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For Commissioners: Alex Henry, H. 
E. Davis. 

In addition to these tickets Wau. 
Billings was an independent candi- 
date for sheriff and W. A. Patterson 
for county attorney. 

The entire Republican ticket was 
elected. 

At the election Judge M. J. Gordon 

of the superior court for this county 
was elected a judge of the supreme 
court, which would necessitate his 
vacating his office before January 14, 
1895, and local attorneys were agog as 
to his successor, who would be ap- 
pointed by the governor. Several 
names were urged upon the governor 
but he reserved the appointment until 
the following March when he treated 
the county to a surprise by the ap- 
pointment of Hon. T. M. Reed, Jr. 

On August 1, was established the 
Palladium by J. C. Rathbun, a weekly 
newspaper that supported the Repub- 
lican ticket and inaugurated the first 
syste matic.effort at publishing a his- 
tory of the county from its earliest 
settlement. 

Animprovemént to the city of no 
little value was made in connection 
with the work of the government in 
"Improving the harbor. By an arrang- 

ent with owners of lots on the mud 

ats the dredgings were deposited on 
ts adjoining the harbor, the proper- 

owners building the bulkheads. 
he dredging company was willing to 

Laie the dirt under Fourth street 

idge if the city would build the 

\kheads to retain it. To do this in- 

ved several thousand dollars of ex- 

| | nse and no money was in the city 

ee The city’s credit was ex- 
} nausted and ker scrip could not be 
# 4. Butit was felt that the impor- 
e of the improvement and the 
1 cost of making it demanded 
it be made. The burning ques- 
|| was to find a market for the war- 
_‘\s sufficient. to procure the work- 


men food and clothes.. The difficulty 
was solved by the business men com- 
ing to the city’s relief and actepting 
the warrants in payment of goods. 

The advent early in the summer of 
a subordinate organization of the 
American Protective Association, 
known as the A. P. A., caused a little 


gossip among politicians. It was gen- . 


erally known to be an anti-Catholic 
organization and the personnel of its 
membership was a matter of curiosity. 
Lists of supposed members were pre- 
pared by opponents of the organiza- 
tion with no avowed purpose but to 
furnish food for gossips. 


During the fall, terms were made 
with the county commissioners by 
which part of the basement of the 
court house was leased to tle govern- 
ment fora post office, at an annual 
rental of $700. í 


At the October session of the com- 
missioners the county and city taxes 
on the Hotel Olympia were remitted. 
Since the building was erected in 1890, 
it had not been a paying investment 
and this act of the commissioners, 
though somewhat criticized by the 
people, was urged asa proper recog- 
nition of a public enterprise. 

At the municipal election in Decem- 
ber little interest was manifest. C. B. 
Mann was reelected mayor; George 
Scofield was elected councilman at 
large; John Byrne from the Second 
ward; J. H. Meays from the Fourth 
ward and George B. Lane from the 
Sixth ward; R. A. Graham, clerk; 
Fred Northup, marshal; A. J. Falk- 
nor, attorney; J. S. Dobbins, treasur- 
er; Dr. Newcombe, health officer. 


This fall Talcott Brothers under- 
took the experiment of boring for ar- 
tesian water and to the general sur- 
prise flowing water was reached at a 
depth of only 125 feet. Other wells 
were at.once sunk and in no case was 
there a failure. 
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: 1895. 

The important question of 1895 re- 
Tated to finances. For a few years 
past the county, city and many school 
districts had been issuing warrants in 
excess of their incomes and the prob- 
lem was to so change business meth- 
ods that matters couid soon be reduced 
toa cash basis. In the city it was de- 
termined to so cut expenses that 
one third-of the revenue be used for 
current expenses and two thirds be 
applied on indebtedness. This pol- 
icy was approved by the warrant 
holders, and in harmony therewith 
employes were discharged, salaries 
cut and luxuries dispensed with. 
By this policy about $1000 per month 
was applied on indebtedness. The 
county, tof, attempted to get on a 
eash basis by creating an incidental 
fund to be supplied with cash from 
the general fund. In June the bonds- 
men of the treasurer warned that offi- 
cer to not transfer any more money to 
the so called incidental fund on the 
ground that the law did not authorize 
such a fund, Parties who had been 


promised payments from that fund 
then instituted mandamus proceed- 
ings to compel such a transfer and to 
compel the auditor to draw warrants 
in their favor. The case was decided 
against them in the superior court, 
whereupon they appealed to the su- 
preme court. For the better adjust- 
ment of school district finances the 
board of directors:of,the district called 
an election to validate tHe out- 
standing warrants and to provide a 
temporary issue for the purpose of 
carrying onasix months school for 
the ensuing school year. Both prop- 
ositions were carried by the necessary 
three fifths vote. 

During the summer the county com- 
missioners contracted for an artesian 
well to supply the court house. The 
water bill for the county amounted to 
$500 per year. The costof an artes- 
ian well, with a tank, pipes, etc., was. 
estimated at about $400. A smail flow 
of water was obtained at a depth of 
140 feet, sufficient, it is thonght for 
court house purposes. 


GHURGHBS. 


It is with great difficulty that reli- 
able data is secured for a history of 
the churches of the county. If a rec- 
ord was kept of the pioneer proceed- 
ings in the erection of churches it has 
not been preserved. The historian 
can well wish it were otherwise as 
some record should be made of the no- 
ble gratuitous efforts of those who 
toiled, mid sunshine and rain, to lay 
the foundations for a moral, Christian 
growth. 

METHODIST. 

The pioneer movement on the line 
of church organization was made in 
1852 by the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. In 1856 the present 
church edifice was erected on the cor- 
ner of Fourth and Adams streets. 
Rev. J. F. Devore, a pioneer of won- 
derful physique, with the courage of 
his convictions, sagacious and ener- 
getic, was foremost in the enterprise. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Bigelow of this 
city, and Mrs. Wright, of Indepen- 
dencé? were among the first members 
and the former are still members of 
this socitey. The old site was ex- 
changed for two lots on the northeast 
corner of Fifth and Adams streets 
in 1890. The building was then 
moved to the southwest corner of these 
streets on the property of C. B. Mann 
until 1894 when it was again moyed to 
the north side of Fifth street. 

ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL, CHURCH. 

The Episcopal church has been rep- 
resented in Olympia since 1845, the 
the year when Bishop Scott was con- 
secrated missionary bishop of Oregon 

ad Washington, which at that time 
cluded Idaho and Montana. In that 


ionth in a school house, by the 
v. Dr. John McCarty, United States 


ar the church service was held once. 


chaplain from Fort Steilacoom. In 
1860 the Rev. D. E. Willis was mis- 
Sionary in Olympia, but resigned in 
1861. During 1862 a monthly, service 
was held by the Rey. Daniel Kendig, 


chaplain from Fort: Steilacoom, and” 


afterwards lay service was conducted 
regularly in the Masonic hall by Ma- 
jor Goldsborough. In April, 1864, St. 
John’s Church was incorporated, with 
Wm. Pickering, Richard Lane and S. 
W. Percival, trustees. The Rey. P. E. 
Hyland was rector of the new parish; 
and its first wardens and vestry were: 
Samuel W. Percival, senior warden; 
William Pickering, junior warden; 
James R.Wood, R.Frost, Frank Henry, 
Richard Lane, Benjamin Harned and 
John L. Head, vestrymen. On Sept. 
3, 1865, St. John’s Church, corner of 
Main and Seventh streets, was conse- 
crated by Bishop Scott. In 1871 Mr. 


Hyland resigned the bishopric of the’ 


parish, and for a few months the Rev. 
L. H. Wells had charge over it. The 
Rev. Thomas E. Dickey was rector 
one year, 1872-73, and the Rey. Chas. 
L. Fischer in 1875-76. Lay service 
was held by Gov. K. P. Ferry until 
1878, when the Rev. Alfred M. Able 
became rector. The present parson- 
age was built in 1879 through the. ef- 
forts of the ladies’ sewing society. 
After Mr. Able who was obliged to re- 
sign and give up parish work in 1881 
on account of poor health, the rectors 
of the chufch have been the Rev. 
Earnest Edward Wood during 1882, 
the Rev. R. E. Nevins, D. D., 1883-86 
(the Rev. Wm. Gill supplying for a 
time in 1887), and the Rey. H. H. 
Buck from 1888 to 1891 when Rev. R. 
S. Chase became pastor. 

The foundations of the present 
church building were laid in the fall 
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of 1888, and the basement occupied 
for services Oct. 20, 1889. The build- 
ing remained unfinished just a year, 
when work was resumed and com- 
pleted in 1891. 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

This church was organized in 1854 
by Rev. Geo. F. Whitworth, D. D., 
now of Seattle. He preached for a 
period of six years. He was succeed- 
ed by Rev. R. J. Evans, who contin- 


` ued in charge of the work until his 


death in 1864. The present church 
building corner of 6th and Franklin 
streets, was erected during his pastor- 
ate. It was dediéated in 1860. It 
stands as a monument of the early 
days of Olympia. It is a frame struc- 
ture, nicely seated and furnished, 
with a seating capacity of 350. For 
thirty five years its bell has called the 
people to worship. During - these 
years the church has enjoyed almost 
continuous prosperity. Mr. Evans 
was succeeded by Rev. Mr. Elder, 
who did good service as a pastor un- 
til 1870 when Rev. J. R. Thompson, D. 
D., began his pastorate. Dr. Thomp- 
son continued for a period of thirteen 
years, and did much for the mission 
work in Thurston county and vicinity. 
In 1884 Rev. W. B. See, D. D., became 
pastor, and served the church as such 
until 1889. In November, 1890, the 
present pastor, Rey. T. J. Lamont, 
took charge of the work. This 
church has a flourishing Sunday 
school and Y. P. S. C. E. 

The value of the . present property, 
including the manse, is about $15,000. 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

The initiative steps for- organizing 
the Unitarian church in Olympia, 
were taken in 1870 by Mr. E. L. Smith 
and Rev. L. T. Eliott sof Portland. 
They invited Rev. Jno. C. Kimball 
from one of the New England States 
to come to Olympia in the interests of 
liberal christianity. Mr. Kimball and 


his wife came in 1871 and it was not 


+ 


long until a church was organized, a 
Sunday school established and a la- 
dies’ aid society inaugurated. The 
only records now attainable are those 
of the ladies’ society and the Sunday 
school. The church records proper 
were lost in the fire that destroyed the 
church records in 1882. 

Mr. Kimball remained in charge of 
the society about a year when he took 
charge of a Unitarian’society at Hart- 
ford, Conn. After an interim of 
about four years, Rev. David N. Ut- 
ter, formerly of the Campbellite 
Christian church, accepted a call to 
the Unitarian church in Olympia. 

During the administration of Mr. 
and Mrs. Utter, the society built a 
plain but artistic, cozy and conven- 
ient church on the lot near the North- 
ern Pacific crossing on Main street. 
Prior to the erection of the church, 
the society had met since its inception 
in Tacoma Hall over the Good Tem- 
plars’ reading room, corner of Fourth 
and Columbia streets. Mr. Utter re- 
mained about five years. Not long 
after his departure the new church 
caught fire and burned to the ground. 
The little band of Unitarians with no 
regular minister and no churchahome, 
dwindled away. In 1886 Rev. Geo. H. 
Green of Tacoma came and held regu- 
lar services for a few months and re- 
organized the forces. In 1890 Rev. 
Napoleon Hoagland of Kansas ac- 
cepted the pastorate. A site was pur- 
chased on the corner of Franklin and 
Ninth and in 1891 erected a church 
building. The society also owns a 
few tenement houses. Mr. Hoagland 
continued his work in behalf of the 
society until 1893 when he resigned 
the pastorate since which time the so- 
ciety has had no regular pastor. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

In 1871 the American Congregatio 
al Union bought the old Catholic pr« 
erty on Main street—a building out 
repair and used as a carpenter sh 
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In 1873 the Union wrote to the Cou- 
gregationalists of Olympia that unless 
steps were taken to organize into a 
church the property would be sdld for 
the cause elswhere. Accordingly in 
April of that year a council of six 
congregational ministers was held in 
the Presbyterian church and a church 
organization completed with fifteen 
members. Services were held in Ma- 


sonic hall building and steps taken to’ 


erect a building of their own. This 
was completed and dedicated in Sep- 
tember, 1874. For several years the 
membership grew but slowly. Its 
pastors have been Rev. C. A. Hunt- 
ington, G. W. Skinner, D. Thomas, 
Jas. Campbell, L. J. Garver J. R. 
Chaplin, C. L. Diven. 
BAPTIST ‘CHURCH. 

For a score of years the Baptists of 
Olympia had been without a church 
organization. Although the matter 
was frequently talked over among the 
members it was not until March, 1872, 
that the men and women of-that faith 
organized and filed their articles of 
incorporation. It then had fourteen 
members and meetings were held in 
the reading room of the Good Tem- 
plars building. In 1874 a lot was 
bought on the corner of Adams and 
Eighth streets and a buildiug erected. 
Rev. Joseph Castro was the first pas- 
tor who was succeeded by Judge Rog- 
er S. Green. J. P. Ludlow also serv- 
ed asa pastor of the church. In 1890 
dissensions arose in the society which 
restited in the organization of the 
Temple Baptist church and Rev.J.C. 
Douglas called as pastor. A lot was 
bought on Ninth street between Main 
and Washington and a building erect- 
ed. The financial depression that 
soon followed increased the burden of 
maintaining the organization and in 
1893 it disorganized. 

i CATHOLIC. 
he first effort at a Catholic organ- 
tion was when the Oblate Mission- 


aries under Father Pascal Ricard lo- 
rated the Mission in 1848 on the east 
side of the bay about a mile north of 
the Smith claim, now Olympia. Late 
in the fifties they abandoned the. Mis- 
sion and located on the Tulalip Indian 
Reservation. In 186— Hdmund-Syl- 
vester donated to the Catholics two 
blocks of ground for school and church 
purposes and the building now oc- 
cupied by the Congregationalists 
was erected and used for a school 
and church. In 1871 it was sold to 
the Congregational society and in 
1880 the Giddings property bought for 
a school, and Providence Academy 
built. A church building was erected 
on the block west of Columbia street 
and is still used for religious services. 

In.this connection might be men- 
tioned St. Peters Hospital which, 
though not a church organization, is 
under the mauagement of Catholics. 
It had its origin in an abiding 
sentiment among some of the leading 
citizens of Olympia that an institution 
of the kind was needed. Workmen in 
logging camps contiguous to the city 
in cases of sickness or accidents, were 
required to go to Tacoma or Seattle 
for proper medical treatment. For 
the purpose of securing conveniences 
for their care and comfort and in har- 
mony with a Catholic policy, the Sis- 
ters of Charity at Vancouver estab- 
lished the St Peter’s Hospital, the city 
donating a block of ground. Sister 
Benedict Superioress, was here and 
commenced caring for the patients on 
June 1, 1887, although it was the fol- 
lowing September when the present 
building was ready for occupancy. 
In 1889 the capacity of the building 
was doubled. , 

CHISTIAN CHURCH. 

The first attempt at organizing a 
society of this denomination in the 
county was in 1891, although for a 
short time prior thereto Rev. J. S. 
McCallum of Seattle had preached to 
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the people of that faith in the city. 
In the spring of the year mentioned 
Mr. McCallum located permanently in 
the city and at once engaged actively 
in perfecting an organization. A lot 
was leased on the northwest corner of 
Adams aud Union streets and in the 
fall a church building and a parson- 
age were erected. The society has 
grown in numerical strength and now 


numbers about two hundred members.: 


In the spring of 1895 a lot was bought 
of H. B. McElroy on the northwest 
corner of Franklin and Kighth streets 
and it is the purpose to build thereon 
the coming year. 

THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 

The preliminary work of organizing 
this sdciety was begun in 1892. The 
next year Rev. J. W. Welsch was se- 
cured as pastor and services were held 
in a vacant store room in the Hale 
block. In 1894 Mr. Welsch left the 
charge and was succeeded by Rev.Mr. 
Hays. In 1894 the society bought of 
Geo. A. Barnes the corner of Fourth 


and Jefferson streets and during the 
present year(1895) are building a com- 
modious church building. 

i Ar TUMWATER. 

The first effort at building a church 
at Tumwater was made in the winter 
of 1871. It was built by popular sub- 
scription, the intention being to. make 
it a Union church, and completed dur- 
ing the summer. Rev. J. F. Devore, 
the presiding elder for the Methodist 
Episcopal church for this district, 
James Biles and Nelson Barnes were 
the moving spirits. Besides the Meth- 


odist, the Presbyterians, Unitarians ` 


and Episcopalians held services in the 
building. From the fact the Method- 
ists exceeded the others in- numbers, 
by common consent, they took charge 
of the building and when the deed 
to the property was made by Nelson 
Barnes it was made to them and has 
since been considered a Methodist 
church, although preachers of other 
denominations frequently use it for 
holding services. 


NOTE.—A mention of the churches at Bucoda and Tenino is made in the 


history of those towns. 
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FRATBRNITIBS. 


MASONIC. 

The pioneer movement toward a se- 
cret fraternal organization north of 
the Columbia river was made on De- 
cember 11, 1852 when T. F. McElroy, 
J. W. Wiley, M. T. Simmons, N. De- 
lin, Smith Hayes, F. A. Clark and C. 
H. Hale met to organize a Masonic 
Lodge under a dispensation granted 
by the Grand Master of Oregon. Ed- 
mund Sylvester had donated two lots 
on Main and Bighth streets for a Ma- 
sonic building. The lodge worked 
under a dispensation until the follow- 
ing July when it obtained a charter 
and became Known as Olympia Lodge 
No. 5, of Oregon. When the Grand 
Lodge of Washington was organized 
in 1858, it became No. 1 of Washing- 
ton. Karly in 1854 steps were taken 
to build a Masonic Hall and on June 
24 the corner stone was laid with the 
usual ceremonies of the craft. The 
building was so far completed by De- 
cember that the second territorial leg- 
islature convened there. 

In 1854 a lodge was organized at 
Steilacoom. Col. A.B. Moses, who 
was murdered by the Indians, was 
a member of Steilacoom lodge and 
his widow asked his lodge to bury 
him according to the rites of the fra- 
ternity and upon being refused, com- 
municated with the lodge at Olympia 
which gave the body of Col. Moses a 
Masonic burial. The strange con- 
duct of the Steilacoom lodge was due 
tothe sympathy the Hudson’s Bay 
people at that place had with the Iu- 
dians. 

In 1857 was organized a lodge at 

and Mound. Though there were sev- 

1 of the craft residing in the vicin- 
it was with difficulty that the 
ge was kept up. In 1867 it received 


permission of the Grand Lodge to hold 
its meetings in Tumwater but even 
this was of little benefit in arousing 
interest and the next year it surrend- 
ered its charter to the grand lodge. 

In May 1858 steps were taken to or= 
ganize a grand lodge, which was con- 
summated the following December by 
the election of T. F. McElroy, grand 
master and T. M. Reed, grand secre- 
tary. The first session of the grand 
lodge was held in the Masonic hall in 
Olympia. 


On April 16, 1859 the Masonic lodge 
laid off Masonic cemetery two miles 
south of the village. 

A memento of historic importange 
connected with Olympia Lodge No. 1, 
is the Tylers sword. It was presented 
to the lodge by James Tilton, then 
surveyor general of the territory and 
a soldier of the Mexican, war accom- 
panied by the following: 


“On New Years eve, December 31, 
1847, Col. Francis M. Wynkoop of 
Pennsylvania, now deceased,(who 
was a Mason) commanded an expedi- 
tion of 54 men, Texas rangers, to op- 
erate against a band of guerillas com- 
manded by Pedro Jaronter who was 
in league with Ex-president Gen. Val- 
encia, then second in command of the 
Mexican armies. Bro. Jas. Tilton, 
1st lieutenant commanding Co. A., U. 
S. Volunteers, Bro. K. A. Hanley. of 
Penn, deceased, then 1st lieutenant, 
llth U. S. Infantry, two Texas offi- 
cers, immediately commanded said 
company and Lieut. Perry of the 
navy accompanied said expedition. 
At 2 o’clock new year’s morning, Jan- 
uary, 1848, they made an attack upon 
the headquarters of Gen. Valencia in 
an old castle on his ranch some 38 
miles north east of the city of Mexico. 
The surprise was complete and Gen. 
Valencia and his son in law, Gen. Sa- 


las, adjutant general of his staff, . 


were taken from their beds and car- 
ried into the city of Mexico as pris- 
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oners. ‘The sword is that worn by 
Gen. Valencia and taken upon that oc- 
casion.” 


Mrs. Tilton also presented the lodge 
with a lock of George Washington’s 
hair. 

Like a!l other organizations Ma- 
sonry has had its ups and downs that 
are of no particalar historic interest. 
In 1871, for reasons unimportant ont- 
side the craft, another lodge was or- 
ganized at Olytupia and named Har- 
mony No. 18 with E. L. Smith as 
Master. The “early records of the 
lodge were destroyed by fire in 1882, 
but the organization still continues. 

In 1886, the Masons of the city or- 
ganized Olympia chapter. No. 7 of 
Royal Arch Masons and in 1890 was 
constituted a Commandery of Knights 


-Templars. In 1872 was perfected the 


different organizations of the Scot- 
tish Rite and in 1894 was chartered a 
chapter of the order of the Eastern 
Star, a ‘branch of the Masonic order 
composed of the lady members of Ma- 
sons’ families. 

ODD FELLOWS. 

The initial organization of Odd 
Feliowship in Washington Territory 
was made at Olympia, July 13, 1855, by 
C. C. Hewitt, acting as Deputy Grand 
Sire by the authority of the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge of the United States, in 
a building owned by George A. 
Barnes on First street west of Main. 
Victor Monroe was the first Noble 
Grand, D. C. Beatty secretary and W. 
N. Ayer, treasurer, and tie lodge took 
the name of Olympia Lodge No. 1, 
The following December a committee 
was appointed to consider the prac- 
ticability of building a hall. Fora 
few years the lodge met in the build- 
ing inthe rear of Young’s Hotel on 
Second street but in 1857 returned to 
the Barnes building. 

In 1858 the lodge came under the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 
Oregon. During -the subsequent 


years the members found it difficult to 
maintain its organization and through 
mismanagement had becoine involved 
financially. In 1862 it surrendered 
its charter to the Grand Lodge and its 
furniture was sold to pay its debts. 
During the next five years, the Lodge 
was without an organization but in. 
1867 it was reinstituted and held meet- 
ing temporarily over the Standard of- 
fice but soon occupied the Good Tem- 
plars hall; and the prosperity of the 
lodge dates from this reorganization. 

In 1869 iand for a cemetery was 
purchased of Ira Ward and W. H. 
Mit chell to the south of Masonic cem- 
etery east of Tumwater, and the pres- 
ent cemetery platted. 

In 1870 the lodge purchased a build- 
ing on Washington street, erected in 
1867 by C. C..and R. H. Hewitt. 

On September 22, 1872, Western 
Lodge No. 6 was instituted with C. C. 
Hewitt, Noble Grand, which continued 
its organization until 1888, when it 
united with Olympia Lodge No. 1r 

In 1874 Alpha Encampment was in- 
stituted and has since maintained its 
organization. s 

A grand Lodge of Odd Fellows was 
formed in 1878 of the Lodges in Wash- 
ington. 

During the winter of 1887-8 a move- 
ment to erect an Odd Fellows Temple 
on the corner of Main and Fifth 
streets was started and pushed to a 
successful termination, ¢h2 corner 
stone, being laid June 5, i888, and the 
building completed that year. 

Shortly after the erection of the- 
temple, Ruth Lodge No. 17 of the 
Daughters of Rebekah was organized 
by the ladies of Odd Fellows families 
but it Suryived only a few years when 
it surrendered its charter. 

During all these years Odd Fellow- 
ship has been a potent factor in afford- 
ing social occasions and in buildi a 
healthy moral and educational Sk b 
ment. tt Pa 
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KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

On March 10, 1884, F. J. Alexander, 
acting as representative of the Grand 
Chancellor instituted a lodge of 
Knight of Pythias in Olympia, known 
as Capitol Lodge No. 15. It started 
out with twenty four members and 
hada rapid growth. It held its meet- 
ings weekly in Odd Fellow’s Hall un- 
til 1893 when it leased a hall in the 
Stuart building on the corner of Main 
and Sixth streets. 

In the winter of 1894 several of the 
members of the lodge withdrew, 
formed a temporary organization and 
petitioned the Grand Chancellor for a 
dispensation. For reasons imma ter- 
ial in this connection the dispensa- 
tion was refused but later in the sum- 
mer one was granted and the lodge in- 
stituted as Lincoln Lodge No. 104; the 
grand lodge of 1894 issued it. a char- 
ter. It held its meetings weekly in 
Knights of Pythias Hall until August, 


1895, when it moved into Odd Fellows ` 


hall. 
GOOD TEMPLARS. 

Tacoma Lodge No. 4, of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars was 
organized August, 1866. Old, young 
and middle aged composed the en- 
thusiastic band that started out -to 
fight King Alcohol. To aid them in 
their work The Echo, a weekly paper 
was started and published by a com- 
mittee of the lodge, in connection with 
the Sons of Temperance. On January 
1, 1869, D.:Finch donated to the Lodge 
a building standing on the corner of 
Fourth aud Columbia streets, for 
lodge purposes and also for the -main- 
tenance of a public library and read- 
ing room, The lodge kept up its or- 
ganization and maintained the read- 
ing room continuously thereafter, al- 
though interest in the organization at 
times was quite low. To assist in 
paying expenses the lodge room was 
leased for miscellaneous purposes. 
In 1888 the suggestion arose that this 
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possibly broke the condition of Capt. 
Finch’s donation. Parties interested 
in the Collegiate Institute, an educa- 
tional institution under the manage- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, then procured a quit claim 
deed to the property from Mr. Finch 
and demanded possession. The Good 
Templars refused and suit for posses- 
sion was instituted by the trustees of 
the Collegiate Institute. The Super- 
ior court decided in favor of the Good 
Templars and on appeal, the decision 
was affirmed by the supreme court. 
The lodge has been an active factor in 
promoting a temperance sentiment in 
the county and enlists the efforts of 
leading citizens. 

In 1870 was formed the Grand 
Lodge whose jurisdiction included the 
lodges of Washington and British Co- 
lumbia. 

In 1857 was organized a lodge of the 
Sons of Temperance. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN. 
_ A branch of this fraternal insur- 
ance order was instituted at Olympia 


in February 1879, The lodge had a 


successful growth and is rated as one 
of the best in the jurisdiction. 

In 1893 was instituted a lodge of the 
Degree of Honor, which holds semi- 
monthly meetings. Itis a branch of 
the A. O. U. W. to which the wives and 
daughters of Workmen are eligible. . 

OTHER SOCITIES. 

In 1877 was incorporated a lodge of 
the Champions of the Red Cross, with 
W. H. Roberts as commander. It was 
originally a temperance society, but 
soon became a fraternal insurance or- 
der. The society erected a building 
on Fourth street near Jefferson, the 
work being done by the members 
themselves; the ladies also took a 
hand in lathing and painting. The 
lodge was maintained with consider- 
able interest for four or five years but 
finally interest lessened and it became 
disorganized. 
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Other fraternal societies have been 
organized and liberally contributed to 
the enjoyment of social occasions and 
the upbuilding of a moral and social 
growth. George H. Thomas Post No. 
5, of the Grand Army of the Republic 
was organized in 1881; a branch order, 
the, Woman’s Relief Corps, in 1891; a 
camp of the Sons of Veterans in 1891, 
and of the Daughters of Veterans in 
1894; a lodge of th Benevolent Order 
of Elks in 1890; of the Royal Society 
of Good Fellows in 1892; of ‘the For- 
esters in 1890; of the Royal Arcanum 
in 1893; of the Woodmen of the World 


in 1894; of the National Union in 1894, 


A social organization called the Pot- 


latch club’was organized in 1884. It 
had rooms in the Horr Block on Main 
street and continued its existence un- 
til 1889. 

_ In 1891 the Washington Club was 
incorporated and leased the second 
story of the old Odd Fellows building. 
The financial depression that soon 
followed made the burden of keeping 
the rooms open rather burdensome 
and interest in the organization les- 
sened although the incorporation still 
continues. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


It is with some difficulty that the 
material for a connected history of 
the newspapers of Thurston coun- 
ty has been secured. None exists in 
the public records and recourse must 
be had to the memories of the olå set- 
tlers. 

As has been before stated, the first 
newspaper published north of the Co- 
lumbia river was by. T. F. McElroy 
and J. W. Wiley, September, 1852. 
The motive of the publication was to 
advance the material growth of the 
Sound country. This territory was 
then a part of Oregon and the Colum- 
bian at once plunged into a fight for a 
new territory. Politically it advo- 
cated the principles of the Whig party. 

During the first year Mr. McElroy 
sold his interests to Mr. Wiley who 
soon sold to Edward Furste. Furste 
soon tired of newspaper fame and 
sold to Matt K. Smith. In December, 
1853, Mr. Wiley bought it again, 
changed its name to the Washington 
Pioneer and with its change of name 
came a change of political affiliations, 
from Whig to Democratic, 

In 1855, R. L. Doyle established the 
Northwest Democrat but it soon con- 
solidated with the Pioneer under the 
title, Pioneer and Democrat and for 
a number of years had the public 
printing. 

In November, 1860, John Miller 
Murphy, encouraged by leading Re- 
publicans of Olympia, established the 
Washington Standard and at once 
plunged into the political fight that 
was then going on in the nation. 
During the dark days of the civil war 
it stood by the Union cause and gave 


to the administration a loyal support. 
When the split in the Republican 
ranks came, asaresult of President 
Johnson’s reconstruction policy the 
Standard supported the Johnson wing 
of the party and in 1868 found itself 
supporting the Democratic ticket. It 
has ever since been considered a Dem- 
ocratic organ. Though other papers 
have come and: gone, ‘rose, flourished 
and fell,” as it were, the Standard 
has never missed an issue, but with 
the regularity of the weeks has been 
published every Friday night. 

In November, 1860, the Pioneer and 
Democrat was sold to James Lodge 
and as such it continued until after 
the incoming of the Republican ad- 
ministration when it suspended pub- 
lication. 

At this time, 1861, there were pub- 
lished at Victoria two rival papers, 
the Colonist and the Press. With the 
completion of a telegraph line from 
Portland to Olympia the Colonist put 
ona special messenger. The steamer 
Major Tompkins left Olympia for Vic- 
toria every Monday morning, The 
messenger would receive the dispatch- 
es here Sunday night and leave on the 
boat Monday morning, editing them 
on the trip. Upon arrival at Victoria 
they were in shape to enable the Colo- 
nist to publish several hours in ad- 
vance of the Press. 

The agent of the Press in Olympia 
was A. M. Poe and not to be out done 
by the Colonist he arranged with John 
Miller Murphy to put the dispatches in 
type and print them as a Press supple- 
ment in time to be sent to Victoria by 
the Monday morning steamer. 
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‘The scheme was so brilliant in de- 
sign and so successfully executed that 
Mr. Poe conceived the idea of a news- 
paper. The old Pioneer & Democrat 
material was still on the ground, and 
for sale. Poe bought it, including the 
old Ramage press Mr. McElroy used 
in publishing the Columbian, and is- 
sued the Overland Press as a rival to 
the Standard. Poe associated with 
himself J. W. Watson and it succes- 
sively passed into the possession of 
Wilson & Head and B. F. Kendall. 
After the death of B. F. Kendall in 
1862, L. G., Abbott and J. W. Watson, 
two employes of Mr. Kendall, bought 
the office. In 1864 Watson sold his in- 
terest to R. H. Hewitt and then went 
to Seattle, taking the old Ramage 
press. Abbott & Hewitt continued 
the publication under the name of the 
Pacific Tribune and by making a 
specialty of gathering war news 
worked up a good circulation. About 
the close of the war Abbott sold his in- 
terest to Mr. Hewitt. In 1867 Hewitt 
sold the plant to Thomas Prosch and 
established the Territorial Republi- 
can. Clarence B. Bagley and S. Coul- 
ter soon bought the Republican, 
changed its name to the Commercial 
Ageand run it the next year as a cam- 
paign paper. 

Mr. Prosch continued the publica- 
tion of the Tribune and in 1867 issued 
a daily edition. Becoming involved 
financially his office was sold at sher- 
iff’s sale, the subscription book com- 
ing to the possession of Mr. Murphy 
of the Standard. With the magnan- 
imity of newspaper men Mr. Murphy 
returned him his subscription list and 
loaned him his credit with a San 
Francisco house to assist in purchas- 
ing new material. Mr. Prosch then 
continued the Tribune until the next 
year when he moved the office to Ta- 
coma. : 


During the early years of the war 
there was no Democratic paper pub- 


lished in the territory through the 
lack of official patronage. However in 
1864 Urban E. Hicks established the 
Washington Democrat. Though it 
was a creditable journal it buffeted 
the waves of adverse fortune only a 
year and suspended in July 1865.- 

As those who are familiar with the 
political history of the country during 


the troublesome years following the 


war can well imagine, the political 
situation was decidedly interesting. 
There were parties and factions of 
parties; there were radicals and con- 
servatives; regulars and  bolters. 
The Standard had allied itself with 
the administration. Republican office 
holders felt that Congress ` might yet 
come out on top and hesitated. In 
this condition of politics the Territor- 
ial Republican was started, as has 
been stated. 

S. A. Garfield was then surveyor 
general and a candidate for delegate 
to Congress. In obtaining the Repub- 
lican nomination he was successful 
but this only increased the opposition 
to him. The bolters encouraged EK. 
T. Gunn and J. N. Gale to establish 
the Transcript, a radical Republican 
paper. Gale afterwards sold to Gunn 
who published it until 1885, when he 


died; with his death the Transcript. 


suspended publication. 

With the improvement in the indus- 
trial conditions of the period and the 
indications the enterprise would bea 
success a committee of the Good Tem- 
plars and Sons of Temperance or- 
ganizations in December,1867,publish- 
ed a temperance paper called the 
Echo. At the end of the first year the 
plant was bought by L. G. Abbott and 
C. B. Bagley but Mr. Bagley soon 
sold his interest to J. H. Munson. 


Abbott & Munson then published it . 


until October 1870, when Munson be- 
came the sole owner and L. P. Venen 
became associated with him as editor. 
In November 1873, Munson sold the 


Echo to J. N. Gale, a former publisher 
of the Transcript. ‘The next year 
Gale sold the paper to Francis Cook 
who changed it to a political paper, 
Republican, and continued it until 
1874, when he was forced out of bus- 
iness by a combiaation of the publish- 
ers of the Standard and Courier. 

In 1871 L. P. Beach and Gov. E. P. 
Ferry brought to Olympia from Port 
Townsend the plant of the Puget 
Sound Courier. It was proposed to 
run a metropolitan paper, to use bre- 
vier and nonpareil type and make 
the subscription price $1. Mr. Beach, 
although a printer, was not a practical 
newspaper man, and F. D. Loveridge 
of Chicago was imported to do the ed- 
itorial work. His management ofthe 
paper was short and he soon returned 
to the east. Mr. Beach run the paper 
a year, when it was sold to C. B. 
Bagley. $ 

In 1874 the Standard and Courier 
combined to publish a daily, the 
Olympian. Ontensibly it was for 
boom purposes, but actually it was to 
freeze out the Daily Echo then pub- 
lished by Francis A. Cook. The 
agreement between Mr. Murphy of 
the Standard and Mr. Bagley of the 
Courier was that each should publish 
it on alternate days and it to be 
strictly nou partisan. On one occas- 
ion, during Mr. Bagley’s absence, he 
left his father to attend to the Olym- 
pian and the next issue came out sa- 
voring strongly of Republican poli- 
tics. Mr. Murphy said nothing, but 
“sawed wood.’ The next morning 
the Olympian was intensely Demo- 
cratic, which so provoked Mr. Bagley 
that he took his material out of the 
Standard office. The Olympian was 
in a fair way to collapse but the 
thought that the Daily Echo had not 
yet been conquered, inspired them to 
again unite and continue the morning 
paper. Later in the season, however, 
Mr. Murphy retired and the publica- 


tion continued for a time by Mr. Bag- 
ley. 

In 1884 Mr. Bagley sold the Courier 
plant to W. H. Roberts and F. A. 
Dunham, who, in addition to publish- 
ing the Weekly Courier, issued’ fora 
time the Daily Critic. The next year 
they sold the plant to Thomas H. 
Cavanaugh. Mr. Cavanaugh at once 
plunged into politics and changed the 
name of the paper to Republican Par- 
tisan and continued it as such until 
December, 1889, when it was sold to 
the State Printing & Publishing Còni- 
pany, with O. C. White, then Terri- 
torial Secretary, as manager. During 
his publication of the Partisan Mr. 
Cavanaugh did the Territorial print- 
ing. During the session of the first 
state legislature Mr. White was ap- 
pointed State Printer and very soon 
thereafter his company sold the Par- 
tisan property to J. W. Robinson. Mr. 
Robinson, a lawyer, placed Major C. 
M. Barton and H. L. Gill, both of Ta- 
coma, as editor and business manager 
respectively, changed the name to 
Tribune and established a daily, an 
afternoon paper, which was contin- 
ued until the spring of 1893. 

In January 1874 R. H. Hewitt estab- 
lished the Northwest Farmer, an ag- 
ricultural paper but it was of only 
temporary existence. 

In 1885 P. P. Carrol established the 
Republican but it, too, was short 
lived. 

In 1886 Prof.'L. E. Follansbee, prin- 
cipal of the public schools, commenc- 
ed the publication of the Northwest 
Teacher, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interest of education. It 
continued until 1890. 

In 1886 J. N. Gale, a former pub- 
lisher of the Transcript and, later, of 
the Echo, established the New Tran- 
script,a weekly temperance paper. 
The failing health of the publisher 
prevented the paper from achieving 
importance in the newspaper world 
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and in 1888 he sold the plant to H. W. 
Bessac. Mr.Bessac changed the name 
to Review and in 1889 sold it to J. C. 
Rathbunwho, in 1890,sold to B.M.Price. 
During the fall of that year Mr. 
Price. changed the name to the Cap- 
ital and fora few months issted an 
afternoon edition. From the time 
Mr.tBessae bought it, the paper had 
been Republican in politics but in 1892 
jt espoused the principles of the Peo- 
ples Party. 

To assist in the immigration move- 
ment, in the winter of 1889 the real es- 
tate men of the city contracted with 
the publisher of the Standard to issue 
an afternoon edition for a period of 
six months and asa result the Even- 
ing Olympian was published. At the 
time of the expiration of the contract 
the city was in the midst of a cam- 
paign for the state capital. The 
Olympian had been a potent factor in 
urging the advantages of Olympia 
during the summer and the Board of 
Trade felt that its suspension at this 
time would be disastrous, and by its 
assistance the paper was continued 
until after election. 

In the fall of 1889 the Bucoda Enter- 
prise was established by R. F. Patti- 
son and J. W. Julian. Its publication 
was continued until the fall of 1894 
when it suspended and the plant mov- 
ed to Cosmopolis. 


In the spring of 1890 the growing’ 


town of Tenino encouraged F. A. 
Dunham to locate a paper thereand as 
a result the Tenino Herald was born. 
It however survived but a few months. 

The same with the Gate City Graph- 
ic, a paper started in 1891 at Gate City 
by J. H. Dowd. 

In April 1891 the Morning Olym- 
pian was established by a company of 
printers but was soon bought by 
Thomas Henderson Boyd, a well 
known newspaper man of the state. 
Mr. Boyd made a staunch Republican 
paper of it. In December, 1892, he' was 


killed in Seattle. His administrator, 
E. T. Dunning of Tacoma, sold the 


‘plant to J. O’B. Scobey and Geo. W. 


Hopp. These gentlemen also bought 
the Tribune of J. W. Robinson and the 
publication became known as the 
Olympian-Tribune. After the first 
year the word Tribune was dropped 
and the former name of Olympian as- 
sumed. 

In 1892, for a few months, was pub- 
lished the Church News by A. S. 
Gregg. 

During the campaign of 1892 the 
Prohibition committee published the 
Prohibitionist, a weekly publication 
advocating the election of the Prohib- 
ition ticket. 

With the opening of the city schools 
in September 1893 the students of the 
High School began the monthly pub- 
lication of the High School News, un- 
der the management of Ernest G. 
Hartshorn with a corps of editors se- 
lected from the students. In January 
1894, Chauncey B. Rathbun became 


the publisher and continued the paper- 


until the end of the school year in 
June. í 

During the summer of 1894 began 
the publication of the Palladium by 
J. C. Rathbun. A leading feature of 
the paper was the publication of con- 
secutive articles upon the history of 
Thurston county. 

This summer, also, began the pub- 
lication of the Journal of Education, 
a monthly magazine devoted to educa- 
tion. Prof. Brintnall, president of 
the Olympic University was the editor 
and publisher. 

In the fall of the same year a split 
in the ranks of the Party occurred 
and A. F. Booth was induced to pub- 
lish the Appeal but it appeared ouly 
twice. 

But the Populists ceased to- be 
pleased with the Capital and in the 
spring of 1895 the State was launched 
upon the newspaper waves. 3 

It was followed a few weeks later, 
by the Bucoda Index, a weekly paper 
at Bucòda by D. E. Vernon. ` 
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MANUPAGCTURES. 


The history of the manufacturing 
industry in Thurston county is very 
brief. Indeed there is doubt if it can 
be called a history. Preceding articles 
contain a reference to most of the 
manufacturing institutions that have 
originated, flourished and fell. 

The first effort at manufacturing was 
made by Col. M. T. Simmons in the 
summer of 1847. That year he erected 
a grist mill at the falls. It was built 
in the crudest manner, as in the then 
unbroken forest, it was not possible to 
get material and tools necessary to do 
the work according to improved meth- 
ods. 

In 1850 Alonzo Warren built a saw 
mill at Warren’s point which he op- 
erated until 1853. 

In 1853 Captain S. W. Percival put 
ina small saw mill at the mouth of 
Percival’s creek on the west side and 
continued it for some years until the 
accessible timber was manufactured. 
In 1856 Capt. Percival furnished the 
lumber for the stockade on Fourth 
street. Both Warren’s and Percival’s 
mills had single up and down saws 
and each would cut about 5000 feet per 
day. 

In 1868 W. N. Horton secured the 
right to use the Wickoff augur in the 
Pacific states and territories and be- 
gan operations at Tumwater to man- 
ufacture water pipe. In 1870 he asso- 
ciated with him C. H. Hale and S. D. 
Howe under the name of Washington 
Water Pipe Manufacturing And Wa- 
ter Company. A system of water 
works for the city was put in and 
maintained. But, whether through 
mismanagement or too much name the 
company did not succeed and a few 


years later Capt. Finch took hold of it 
but owing toa lack of population in 
Western Washington and difficulties 
of transportation to points east, the 
enterprise was nota paying one.- In 
1885 the Puget Sound Pipe Company 
was organized and capitalized at $50- 


000 and purchased the machinery of” 


the old factory together with Mr. Hor- 
ton’s patent and located in Fast 
Olympia. The company consisted of 
John Corkish, A. T. Rogers, E. S. 
Hamlin and C. Z. Mason, who have 
constituted the company since and are 
now doing a flourishing business. 

‘The raw hide chairs so common in 
Olympia are of the make of T. P. 
Speek. Inthe sixties Mr. Speek lo- 
cated at Tumwater had a turning 
lathe with which he made the posts 
and rounds. The side peices were 
shaved out and the frame work put to- 
gether by hand. For the seat he used 
any and all kinds of hides, the only 
preparation the hide was subjected to 
being the removal of the hair. It was 
then trimmed to a circular form, 
spread out on a table and by a sharp 
knife imbedded in the table the hide 
was cut into one long strip by revolu- 
tions, the knife being so set that it cut 
a strip about one quarter inch wide. 
These strips of leather were made 
soft and pliable, then woven on the 
frame work of the chair, forming the 
seat. : 

Mr. Speek made two styles of chair, 
the common table chair and an arm 
chair. The latter were somewhat 


larger but in general make were sim- 
ilar to the table chair, except that the 
frotit posts extended about six: inches 
above the seat, and an arm cpiece 


reaching from the top of each front 
post to a back post. The chairs were 
easily made and hada great sale, sel- 
ling at $1.25 each. The wood used 
was the vine maple. 

Mr. Speek subsequently sold the 
business to A. W. Pressy who contin- 
ued the manufacture in much the 
same manner as Mr. Speek. Mr. Pres- 
sy introduced an improvement in the 
arm chair by turning the side peices 
forming the frame work of the seat, 
and substituting them for the flat, 
slightly bevelled peices used by Speek. 
He also substituted a curved armpiece 
to the armchair for the straight cross 
bar introduced by Speek. 

Samples of the three kinds of chairs 
above described may now be seen in 
all parts of Olympia. 

In 1871, Leonard, Crosby & Cooper 
established a sash, door and blind fac- 
tory at Tumwater, where also in 1862 
George H. White established a book 
bindery.. 

In the same year Biles & Carter es- 


tablished a tannery at the lower falls 
which did á fair business for several 
years. f 

The first attempt at systematic log- 
ging in Thurston county was by Isaac 
Ellis in 1868 who logged off the west 
side. Prior to that time the timber 
cut was in close proximity to the mill 
and when that was gone the mill shut 
down. y 

Shingle mills have been established 
at inland points of late years and at 
accessible points on the railroad. 
Tenino, Ranier, Gate City, Rochester, 
South Bay, Maxfield and other points 
have small manufacturing plants 
while Bucoda has the extensive works 
of the Seatco Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

A mention of the mills in the city of 
Olympia has been made. Since they 
first began sawing lumber they have 
kept pace with the increase in busi- 
ness and the improvements in ma- 
chinery and now constitute the main 
source of revenue for the city. 
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SHTTLAMBNTS. 


Most of the early ‘settlements of the 
county have heretofore been incident- 
ally referred to, but a more special 
referance will be found of interest. 

Previous to 1852 the work of devel- 
oping the county was principally con- 
fined to the efforts at Olympia and 
Tumwater. ‘The settlements on Bush 
Prairie and Chambers’ Prairie prior 
to 1850 have been published: 

Grand Mound Prairie is the largest 
tract of natural clearing in the county. 
It lies to the southwest of Olympia 
about fifteen miles and is of a rich, 
sandy loam, 

The pioneer settler on this prairie 
was Samuel James in 1852. He was 
followed the same year by L. D. Dur- 
gin, Josephus Axtell, J. W. Goodell 
and E. N. Sargent. In 1853 James 
Biles and C. B. Baker located in the 
new settlement. In 1855 a school 
house was built and the growth of the 
settlement has been similar to that of 
other agricultural communities. 

Ia 1851 W. O. Thompson located on 
Black Lake and for several winters 
taught school in different districts in 
the western part of the county. 
Enoch Hart located on his claim near 
Black Lake the same year. 

With these settlements, came post 
offices and there sprang up the towns 
of Rochester, Little Rock and Gate 
City. The latter, however, is of re- 
cent birth. In 1891 when the Northern 
Pacific railroad company extended its 
line to Gray’s Harbor its junction 
with the Chehalis and Black Rivers 
was thought to be an eligible site for 
a city and in 1890 S. C. Woodruff plat- 
ted the town of Gate City. It gave 


promise of being an inland town of no 
insignificant importance, it being lo- 
cated in the midst of fine farming 
lands and contiguous to the mammoth 
forests of the Black Hills, but the fi- 
nancial panic oI 1893 impeded its 
growth. s 

In 1852 Wm. McLane located on 
land near the head of Mud Bay änå 
has resided there ever since. 

Tenalquot Prairie, south east of 
Olympia, early attracted the attention 
of pioneers. Thomas W. Glascow and 
Thomas Linklighter settled there in 
1847 but not until the organization of 
the county, in 1852, did its settlement 
really begin. In 1853 Hon. Frank 
Ruth settled on the farm he now owns. 

In 1850 George Edwards and John 
Edgar settled on Yelm Prairie and 
were followed in 1851 by James Long- 
mire and James Burns. 

In 1853 Thomas Hines took a dona- 
tion claim about six miles east of 
Olympia, near the shore of a small 
lake. He commenced to drain the lake 
but was impoverished by the Indian 
War. He located in town and pursued 
his trade of shoemaker until 1862 when 
he returned to his farm. He died in 
1879. > 

The first settlement on Sonth Bay 
was by Dr. Johnson in 1851 who took 
a claim at the point, since known as 
Johnson’s Point. In.1852 A. J. Fra- 
zier took a donation claim on the west 
side of the bay and was followed the 
same summer by Levi Knott and Dr. 
Willard. In 1853 C. H. Sylvester > 1ọò- 
cated his present farm. 

In 1860 settlements were made be- 
yond Bush Prairie, at what is now 


a 


Plumb Station. A.B. Rabbeson took 
a claim there. 

The settlements in the county out- 
side of Olympia and Tumwater that 
have achieved a commercial import- 
ance are Tenino and Bucoda. In 1852 
Stephen Hodgson tooka donation claim 
on a prairie about fifteen miles south 
of Olympia and was followed by Sam- 
uel Davenport who took the claim ad- 
joining. Samuel Coulter also settled 
in the neighborhood. In 1854 I. Col- 
vin located to the southwest of them. 

The settlement grew in much the 
same manner as others. he first 
marriage was solemnized in 1853, that 
of Samuel Coulter and Miss Lizzie 
Tillie. In 1872 the Northern Pacific 
railway laid its Portland and Tacoma 
line across this portion of the county 
and located a station near their farms 
and named it Tenino. ‘‘Tenino’’ is 
an Indian word signifying “Junction” 
The junction referred to was that of 
the old military roads. During the 
Indian War a military road was laid 
from Fort Vancouver up the Cowlitz 
valley and then over to Fort Steila- 
coom. Near the farms of Hodgson 
and Davenport it forked and a branch 
came in to Olympia and in Chinook 
jargon this fork was called a ‘‘Teni- 
no.” Later the citizens of Olympia 
projected and built the narrow gauge 
road and connected with the Northern 
Pacific at that place. Its importance 
ina commercial way began in 1888 
when its magnificent stone quarries 
became known. Outcroppings of 
stone were found in the hills south of 
the prairie, on land owned by C. A. 
Billings and as it became uncovered 
and examined it was found to be a su- 
perior building stone. In 1890 Mr.Bil- 
lings associated with him S. W. Fen- 
ton and George F. Vantine and ex- 
tensive facilities for quarrying the 
stone were putin. In the spring of 
1895 Mr, Billings sold his interest to 
Messrs. Fenton and Vantine. 


With the opening-of the stone quarry 
began the growth of a lively village. 
In 1890 the Presbyterians erected a 
church building. One was built by 
the Catholics the same year. In 1891 
the old school house was deemed in- 
sufficient and the district issued and 
sold bonds for the purpose of building 
a new one. Several private enter- 
prises were projected and buildings 
erected. 

With the transfer of the narrow 
guage railroad from the Olympia and 
Chehalis Valley Railroad Company to 
Port Townsend & Southern and the 
change toa standard guage, came a 
relocation of the depot grounds to a 
point about a half mile west of town. 
Buildings were erected at the new lo- 
cation but the collapse of the boom 
soon afterwards prevented the growth 
of any business around the depot. 

In 1891 was organized a lodge of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen; in 
1892 a lodge of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons and the same year a chapter of the 
Order of the Eastern Star. The Te- 
nino Herald, a weekly newspaper, was 
established there in the spring of 1890 
but it collapsed with the suspension 
of prosperous times. 

Several manafacturing plants have 
been established at Tenino. T. J. 
McClelian & Son havea shingle mill 
in the village and Mentzer Brothers 
one a mile east of the town. In 1894 the 
Tenino Creamery Company was or- 
ganized for the purpose of developing 
the dairy industry. 

BUCODA. 

The first settler on a small prairie 
four miles from Tenino was Aaron 
Webster who came to the Sound coun- 
try from Oregon in 1854. The stream 
was called by the Indians Skookum- 
chuch. Mr. Webster took a quarter 
section of land asa donation claim in 
1856, and located the quarter section 
adjoining with a land warrant that he 
bought of James Tilton. The latter 
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piece includes the present coal mines. 

Other early settlers in the neighbor- 
hood were P. D. Northcraft in 1854. 
A Mr. Frost settled on Frost’s Prairie, 
between Bucoda and Tenino, in 1851. 

In 1857 Mr. Webster built a saw mill 
on the river. This he sold to Jacob D. 
Bolander and William McElroy in 1867. 
They ran it two years and sold it to 
Oliver Shead, Wm. McElroy and Gen. 
T. I. McKenny. 

The first marrriage in the settlement 
was in April 1861, that of Aaron Web; 
ster to Miss Sarah M. Yantis, the cer- 
emony being performed by Rev. Mr. 
Harper, a Baptist minister. The first 
birth was a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster, born February 2, 1862, and 
named Annie Cora. In 1879 she was 
married to James Wolf and died No- 
vember 1887. ` 

The town was:named ‘‘Seatco’”’ by 
Oliver Shead who bought the Webster 
claim in 185-. ‘“‘Seatco’’ isa Chinook 
word meaning “ghost’’ or “devil.” 

About 1873 Samuel Coulter, J. B. Da- 
vid, an Oregon capitalist, who had be- 
come associated with Mr. Coulter in 
the coal lands, and :Wm. Buckley, a 
Northern Pacific man, met and deter- 
mined to name the railroad station. 
Shead’s name of Seatco was not satis- 
factory and they coined a new word 
by taking the first two letters of each 
of their own names: Bu-Co-Da. in 1887 
the town was platted bA Shead and 
given the name Seatco. This name it 
retained until 1890 when by act of the 
legislature it was changed to 'Bucoda 

In 1874 Seatco became a town of 
state importance. Prior to that time 
there had been no territorial peniten- 
tiary and but few counties had jails: 
Clark, Jefferson, Pierce, Thurston 
and Walla Walla. Whena party was 
convicted of a felony the judge direct- 
ed in what jail he should be incarcer- 
ated. In 1874 Wm. Billings, sheriff of 
Thurston county, and Jerry Smith, 
sheriff of Pierce county, each had a 


proposition before the legislature te 
take the prisoners and use their labor. 
To avoid a contest Mr. Smith with- 
drew his proposition and took a half 
interest with Mr. Billings and Bil- 
lings was awarded the contract. A 
capitalist was then needed to put up 
the building. The party was found 
in Oliver Shead who furnished the 
money for a one-third interest in the 
enterprise. A mill was built on the 
Skookumchuck, near the old mill built 
by Webster, and lumber sawed fora 
penitentiary. 

The building was made of 3x 12 fir 
plank piled up and thoroughly spiked 
together, thus making walls twelve 
inches thick pretty, well filled with 
spikes. Partitions for the cells were 
built of 3 x 6’s in the same way. The 
entrance’ was by a stairway.from the 
outside to the second story, then stairs 
to the ground floor where the cells 
were, no outside door being in the 
lower story. In the second story were 
the kitchen, dining room, and rooms 
for the guards. This was continued 
as the territorial prison until 1888 
when one was built at Walla Walla 
and the convicts removed thereto. 
The old building still stands in much 
the same condition it was when va-. 
cated by the convicts. 

Soon after the penitentiary was 
completed Fred. W. Brown became in- 
terested in the saw mill of Shead, Bil- 
lings & Smith and a sash and door 
factory was added. In 1885 the mill 
was sold to Whittier, Fuller & C., a 
firm that was doing ageneral lumber 
business ou the Pacific coast. In 1888 
they sold to the Seatco Manufacturing 
Company, composed of Wisconsin 
lumberman of which EK. F. Garland 
was president and Francis Rotch, sec- 
retary. The capacity of the works 
was greatly increased and the mill 
made one of the largest in the Sound 
country. In 1892 their mill took fire 
and burned but was soon rebuilt by 
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the company. ; 

Though coal was known to lie im- 
bedded in the hills east of Seatco noth- 
ing was done to develop the mines un- 
til 1886, the first work having been 
done by Thomas Ismay. A company 
was then organized. by Samuel Coul- 
ter, Oliver Shead, Fred W. Brown 
and J. B. David. ‘The mine was 
found to contain a good quality of 
coal. In 1889 one J. B. Doa became 
interested in the company. The mine 
was worked for a few years when 
dissensions arose among the owners 
and the works shut down. 

Thos Ismay was oppointed receiver 
by the federal court in 1893. Matters 
were somewhat more complicated in 
1894 by the death of Mr. Doa. Con- 
cerning the details of the litigation 


the public knows little, further than 
that the mines are lying idle. It is 
known to be a good property and 
taken in connection with the extens- 
ive manufacturing works form the nn- 
cleus of an inland city that is destined 
to be one of importance. 

Bucoda has three churches: the 
Methodist, organized in 1889, the 
Episcopal organized in 1894 and the 
Christian organized the same year. 
Only the first has a building of its 
own. 

In 1891 was organized a lodge of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen 
and a lodge of the Degree of Honor 
and in November 1892 a lodge of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
An eight roomed school building was 
~erected in 1891. 
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CONGLUSION. 


So much for the past! What about 
the future? Just as Michael T. Sim 
mons, as he blazed his way through 
the primeval forests in 1845, could not 
see the Thurston county of to-day, so 
none of us to-day can lift the veil of 
years and peer into the future. 

What exhultation must have welled 
up inthe breast of this hardy pioneer 


, when he reached the falls at New 
Market and there burst upon his as- 


tonished vision the panorama spread 
out before him! To the right rose old 
Ranier, whose grandeur and magnifi- 
cence then, as now, excited wonder 
and admiration. At his feet tumbled 
the\roaring cataract and beyond lay 
the waters of Budd’s Inlet, unruffled 
except by the gentle zephyr or the In- 
dians small canoe. In the distant 
background ranged the proud Olym- 
pics; while all around him, east, west, 
north and south, towering skywards 
hundreds of feet, were forests -of 
mammoth fir and stately cedar, cloth- 
ed in their garbs of living green. 
Well might all these conspire to 
arouse in the mind of this man feel- 
ings of surprise, pleasure and sublim- 
ity, not essentially different from 
those which enthused that ancient Is- 
taelite when, from Nebo’s lofty sum- 
mit he first beheld the Promised Land. 

Though.Thurston county has seen 
the management.of its affairs pass 
from one generation to another the 
recent transition of Washington from 
Territory to State, throws upon those 
now here, the responsibility in a meas- 
ure, of starting anew. Doubtless the 
past is full of mistakes, but let them 
be guides for the future.. The pru- 


dent business man does not make the 
same mistake a second time. There 
are men and women who are always 
looking backward, scolding about the 
mistakes that have been made, and in 
their miserable way hinder those who 
are carrying forward the noble work 
of progress. Thurston county has no 
use for such. But for those who wish 
to see gathered around the headwaters 
of Puget Sound agricultural commu- 
nities, manufacturing plants and edu- 
cational institutions, even vieing with 
ancient Rome as she sat on her seven 
hills, the future affords abundant 
promise. 

A brief epitome of the. advantages 
of Thurston county and Olympia will 
be proper in this place. 

In general a permanent city must 
be a community relying upon either 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining 
or commerce for its existence. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Tributary to Olympia are numerous 
fertile valleys and rich acres of rol- 
ling prairie. The former are espec- 
ially adapted tothe growing of veg- 
etables and the smaller fruits and the 
yield of either is enormous. Truck 
gardening is profitable and the smal- 
ler fruits will yield the industrious 
farmer not far from $500 per acre an- 
nually. The bottom lands of the val- 
leys produce an enormous yield of the 
sugar beet. Some of the prairie land 
is of a gravelly nature adapted to 
most kinds of fruit but very much of 
itis a mixture of sand and loam 
which, when brought under subjec- 
tion, produces an excellent yield of 
the smaller grains and is easily culti- 
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vated. The different: varieties of clo- 
ver and other hay grasses grow lux- 
uriantly in the valleys and on the hill 
sides. Itis not a stock raising section 
as that term is used when speaking of 
the prairie states, but stock farming 
and dairying can be pursued here with 
profit. Apples, pears, prunes, plums 
and cherries yield abundantly and are 
subject to fewer fruit pests than in 
most localities. Olympia is already 
of importance as a fruit shipping 
point and as young orchards come into 
bearing this item in commerce will be- 
come more important. Within the 
county are hundreds of acres of hops. 

The climate is favorable to nearly 
all lines ofagricultural pursuits. The 
extremes of heat and cold do not ocr 
cur. The ground does not parch in 
summer and very little snow falls in 
winter. Wild flowers bloom, probab- 
ly, ten months in the year and stock 
graze on the open range in January 
andin June. 

The county contains eligible sites 
for cheese factories, creameries, fruit 
canning establishments, commission 
houses and kindred intsitutions. 

MANUFACTURING. 

No point has better natural advan- 
tages for manufacturing institutions 
than Olympia. Within the city are 
hundreds of acres of tide lands or mud 
flats. Outside these flats are fifteen 
miles of deep water shore line. Un- 
der the liberal policy of the federal 
government, in improving rivers and 
harbors, a channel is cut from deep 
water to the center of the city of suffi- 
cient depth and width to permit the 
entrance of ocean steamers. This 
will be widened and other channels 
cut. The flats. adjacent will be dyked 
and filled in with the dredgings. 
There will thus be built up mumerous 
acres of eligible sites for factories of 
every kind. The adjacent table lands 
afford beautiful sites for homes. Con- 


tiguous to the city are virgin forests 
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were never yet resounded the echo of 
the woodman’s axe. The quatities of 
fir, cedar and spruce used for building 
materials are inexhaustible, while on 
the bottom lands grow softer woods, 
like alder, cherry, maple, etc., that 
can be utilized for furniture, pails. 
tubs and wooden toys. Fuel for man- 
ufacturing and also for domestic pur- 
poses is easily obtainable. Besides 
the waste woods in mannfacturing, 
there is the bark of the fir tree which, 
when dry, rivals coal as a generator 
of heat.Extensive coal fields are in the 
southeastern part of the county, to 
say nothing of the coal contents of 
the hills yet unopened. The falls of 
Tumwater are a succession of three 
falls aggregating a total descent of 
eighty-two feet to the waters of the 
Sound. With perhaps two exceptions, 
this is the best water power in Wash- 
ington and is the only one in the state 
on tide water. Four miles from 
Olympia and at an elevation of 133 
feet above tide water is Black Lake, 
three miles long by three-quarters of 
a mile wide. At a comparatively 
small cost a canal can be cut from the 
lake to salt water and by the use of 
gates and flumes, create a water pow- 
er of an immense capacity. 

The opportunities for exporting the 
manufactured products are both rail 
and water. The merchant marine of 
the world can be accommodated in 
Puget Sound and the deep water of 
Budd’s Inlet is sufficient to accomo- 
date all vessels that might desire to 
load at our wharves. The trackage 
facilities give easy ingress and egress 
to any number of railway trains that 
might compete for the transportation 
of our products to eastern or southern 
markets. 

MINING. 

It would not be proper- to emphasize 
Olympia as a “mining town,” but the 
coal beds adjacent demand that the 
mining industry be mentioned in this 
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connection. Olympia is the seaport 
nearest the coal fields that are now 
open—those at Bucoda—with a rail 
communication between them.» The 
same is true of the quarries of building 
stone at Tenino, both places in Thurs- 
ton county. This stone is an excel- 
lent article for building, and as stone 
supplants brick asa building materi- 
al, it will causea very material in- 
crease in the business of Olympia’s 
banking and mercantile houses. The 
contents of the hills west and north- 
west of Olympia, still covered with the 
primitive forest, are utterly unknown. 
Further explorations will doubtless 
open other coal beds and stone quar- 
‘ries, to say nothing of the tin, iron, 
silver or gold mines that may yet re- 
ward the ambitious prospector. 
COMMERCE. 

Take a birds-eye view of western 
Washington. Carefully note the loca- 
tion of the larger streams, the valleys 
and the prairie lands; the mountains 
of mineral andthe forests of timber. 
Note, too, that dividing this vast area 
is an inlet from the ocean, not dissim- 
ilar to those gulfs and bays and seas 
around which gathered the maritime 
greatness of the ancient world. 
Glance backward now and note where 
sat the ancient marts of commerce. 
Glance now at modern geography; 
where is London, St. Petersburg, 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago, Du- 
Inth? Glance again, at western 
Washington and answer, where will 
sit the mistress of Puget Sound 
commerce? Will it not be at the Head 
of Navigation? 

Sitting at Olympia, the proud mis- 
tress of this western Mediterranean 
can have poured into her lap the sur- 
plus products of the mines, the mills, 
the forests and the fields of the great 
Olympic peninsula, extending north- 
westerly to the Straits of Fuca, and 
the traffic on the east between the Cas- 
cade mountains and the Sound, will be 
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largely under. her 
again with transcendent. importaace 
comes in the large area of tide lands. 
The wharves of the Sound’s future 
cities will be built of stone, at a great 
cost. Inthe race for commercial su- 
premacy the city that can furnish a 
maximum area of wharf at a mini- 
mum cost for masonry will have a de- 
cided advantage over her rivals.. A 
water front that can maintain two 
acres of wharf by building 100 cubic 
yards of stone can offer to commercial 
factors inducements vastly superior to 
those.places where 100 cubic yards of 
masonry represent only a quarter-acre 
of wharf. 

At Olympia, the distance between 
the channel dredged by the federal 
government and the hill on either, side 
is fully 2000 feet. The channel will 
be about one milein length and we 
thus have an area on each sidé of over 
200 acres. The railway tracks will be 
along the shore lines of the bay. The 
vessels will occupy the channel. The 
space between, after allowing for fac- 
tories, will be sufficient for wharf fa- 
cilities of a great metropolis and pre; 
sents an inducement to commercial in- 
terests that can be duplicated by few, 
if any other, points on Puget Sound 
waters. 

The depth of water in Budd’s Inlet 
is favorable to safe anchorage and is 
protected from storms; while to the 
south of Fourth street bridge, or at 
any of many other eligible points, 
may be built dry docks at compara- 
tively small cost. 

Until masonry takes the place of 


piling in the construction of wharves 


salt water commerce will be subject to. 
the depredations of the toredo. This 
worm does not work in fresh water, 
On each side of Olympia, entering the 
waters of Budd’s Inlet from the hills 
on either side, are numerous fresh 


water streams, one of which, the Des. 


Chutes river, is fed by. the constant 


control. Here 
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melting sriows which crown Mount 
Rainier. Besides these streams, gush- 
ing and sparkling springs bedeck the 
liges of hills. As the flowing tide 
comes in, these streams and springs 
greatly neutralize the briny waters of 
the sea. This impedes the work of the 
toredo and, asa result, piling at Olym- 
pia lasts longer than at other Sound 
points. 

The waters of Puget Sound are rich. 
in food fishes of many varieties. The 
different methods of preserving these 
fishes is already of commercial import- 
ance to the state. The favored loca- 
tion and favored facilities of Olympia 
give emphasis tothe statement that 
here is whete canning, smoking, salt- 
ing in’ tubs and dry-salting of fishes 
can be engaged in with profit. 

The clam and oyster are found in 
the coves and bays of Thurston coun- 
ty, oftimes in great quanties. With 
improved methods of treatment—the 
careful and scientific cultivation of 
the beds by intelligent white men 
supplanting the rude and awkward 
treatment given by the Indian— 
there is little reason why the oyster 
industry at Olympia may not be of as 
much commercial importance as it is 
to many Atlantic cities. It is quite 


probable that, with proper manage- 
ment, the eastern oyster and the east 


ern clam can be transplanted to the 
waters at the head of Puget Sound 
and attain the growth and flavor that 
characterize them in their eastern 
homes. When this is done the estua- 
ries adjacent to Olympia will contain 
beds of these mullusks, of incalcula- 
ble importance to commerce and, alone 
will give Olympia a commercial pres- 
tige, rivalling even Baltimore and 
Long Island Sound. 
OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

An abstract of federal land laws, 
showing. how easily, agricultural, 
timber, stone or mineral lands may be 
secured is hardly practical in this 


connection. It is sufficient to state 
that these laws are exceedingly lib- 
eral to those seeking homes or those 
seeking investments. A United 
States land office is in Olympia where 
information can be obtained and fil- 
ings made at a minimum cost. In 
Thurston county are thousands of 
acres of virgin soil and virgin forests 


awaiting the plouwshare and the axe. 


To the man in possession of all his 
faculties here lie opportunities that 
need only to be improved in order to 
surround one with ease and indepen- 
dence. : 

The county hasasystem of public 
schools that is unsurpassed in older 
states. 
as among the leading educators of the 
state. The school buildings are cow- 
modious edifices and furnished with 
modern school house improvements. 
The people are loyal to the schools 
and sustain the authorities in their 
efforts to maintain the schools at a 
high standard. 

The surrounding topography pecul- 
iarly fits Olympia for beautiful resi- 
dences. The hills on the east, south 
and west rise above the hum, the 
smoke and the turmoil of the business 
and industrial quarters. An extended 
plateau on each of the three sides 
overlooks the city, overlooks each 
other and commands a fine view of the 
bay and the white capped mountains. 
Graded streets sidewalks and street 
car lines bring a residence lot in any 
of these quarters within easy access 
tothe business center of the city. A 
home with surroundings like these 
cannot fail to cultivate those finer 
sensibilities of human nature that 
tend to make one grand and noble— 
proud that his lot has been cast: in 
such a place. 

To those citizens of the county upon 
whom devolves the duty of maintain- 
ing that prestige to which the politi- 
cal, and geographical position of 
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Thurston county entitle her a few cen- 
tral ideas are suggested around which 
their thoughts, hopes and aspirations 
should center. 

1. When the eastern citizen gathers 
courage to break loose from life long 
associations and locates in Thurston 
county, he can make no greater mis- 
take than to ignore the dignity of la- 
bor. Whether he locates in the coun- 
try and engages in developing the 
magnificent agricultural and manu- 
facturing possibilities of the county 
or in the city and enters upon a bus- 
iness or professional life he must not 
rest, under the hallucination that pros- 
perity comes to him who does not toil. 
Instances may be cited of tortunes be- 
ing made in Western Washington by 
a stroke of chance but they are not 
the kind of fortunes a new country re- 
lies upon for its prosperity. 

2: To constitute good citizenship 
there must be loyalty to home institu- 
tions. The mau who risks his labor 
and his means in developing the re- 
sources of his locality should expect 
a reasonable cooperation of his neigh- 
bors. He is not a good citizen who re- 
fuses that cooperation. 

3. A government ‘‘by the people” is 
a failure if the citizens do not take an 
active interest in local affairs. The 
west contains many adventurers who 
“toil not, neither do they spin.” The 
good citizen looks to it that integrity 
and ability fills the public offices. 
Too often in anew country does the 
slogan, ‘‘a public office is a public 
trust,” become in practice, ‘a public 
office is a private snap.” 

4, Just as the rivulet from the spring 
on the hillside fertilizes and irrigates 
the valleys below, so from the state 
system of free schools flow those 
streams of independent thought and 
act so essential to the moral, intellect- 


ual and industrial growth of every 
community within the state. While 
private schools in their way, are do» 
ing good, they cannot for lack of 
means, do the work expected of an ed- 
ucational system. So upon our free 
schools must the people of Washing- 
ton rely for prosperity along all lines 
of good government. 

Thus within a limited space would 
be narrated the events of our first 
half century; the natural advantages 
of Thurston county as they exist to- 
day andas they have existed since the 
cupidity of man prompted him to open 
up a civilization in these forests; thus 
would be narrated the artificial advan- 
tages of enterprises, societies, church- 
es and schools, and thus would be un- 
rolled the scroll of years and there 
be taken a prospective look to what, 
under the stimulus of western thrift 
and energy, these natural and arti- 
ficial advantages will lead us to. Our 
visions may not be realized; their lus- 
ter may be eclipsed by ease and indo- 
lence, but such will not be through a 
lack of opportunities. Here are in 
close proximity more than a medial of 
the essential elements of commercial 
greatness. Here is a land locked har- 
bor affording safety from oceanic 
storms. Here are pure water, fertile 
lands, rich mines and a salubrious cli- 
mate. Here is a people whose intelli- 
gence, industry, thrift, toleration 
and loyalty to home, country and 
Creator are not surpassed in any lo- 
cality within the broad domain of civ- 
ilized life. An immigrant or investor 
not satisfied with these would be dis- 
pleased if offered the earth. 

And now, with a reliance upon the 
accuracy of this delineation, it is com- 
mended to the consideration of those 
who would know the past of the first 
settlement on grand old Puget Sound. 


Proof sheets of the preceding pages 
were submitted to a few of the early 
settlers of the county and with their 
aid some new matter has been elicited, 
not so much, however, as was hoped 
for. 


Page 52— Columbia engine compa- 
ny started out with a subscription list 
and raised among themselves about 
$1000 and from (outsiders enough to 
make a list of about $1700. The en- 
gine company had the plan of the 
present building drawn by Harvey 
Clark and Chas. Seymour. and: then 
offered tc turn over the plan and list 
to the town if the town would furnish 
the balanceof the funds and erect the 
building. The board accepted the 
proposition. 


Page 60—The Burmeister building 
at the corner of Third and Main 
streets was not the one now standing, 
The building of 1862 was frame and 
was burned in the fire of 1879. The 
present building was erected in 1884, 


Page 64—The block house stood at 
the corner of Main and Kighth streets, 
near the site now occupied by the Ho- 
tel Olympia, instead of at the corner 
of Main and Thirteenth. 


Page 74,—On January 7, 1879, oc- 
curred a heavy fall of snow that broke 
down awnings and many small build- 
ings. Among the larger buildings 


that yielded to its tremendous pres- 
sure was the surveyor-general’s office, 
ou Main street, between Seventh and 
Eighth, and the sawmill of W. H. 
Mitchell on the site now occupied by- 
the Olympia Door & Lumber Com- 


pany. Young timber too was de- 
stroyed by its great weight. 


Page 75—The colony known as the 
Newell colony did not come with Gov. 
Newell, but came the spring before, 
entirely independent of his coming. 
For some unexplained reason it took 
the name of Newell colony. It con- 
sisted of twenty-two persons: Gustav 
Lindquist, Jos. Raisbeck, Olav Frisch, 
Oliver Matson, James Quigley, and 
their families, and Henry Stenner 


„and Fred Nitschke, single men, Nor 


did they return east after abandoning 
their claims. 


Page 78—K. A. Stevens was agent 
for the Wells, Fargo Express Com- 
pany iustead of the Adams’, 


Page 84—The Republican candidate 
for joint representative was T. M. 
Reed Jr. 


Page 98—During the fall of 1891 Dr. 
Campbell, a blind physician of the 
Thompsonian school, treated a young 
lady of Olympia, named Linton, who 
was troubled with epileptic fits. He 
administered lobelia and capsicum, 
the medicines of his school. She 
steadily declined until death ensued. 
The doctor was charged with murder 
and after a protracted trial, lasting 
two weeks, was acquitted. 


Page 106—The year that Dr. Mc- 
Carty beld church service in Olym- 
pia was 1854. 


Page 119—T. B. Speek resided on 


“a farm on Tenalquot prairie where he 


made his chairs—not at Tumwater, 


Page 120—Biles & Carter’s tannery 
was established at Tumwater in 1859. 
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1895. 
But little need be added to complete 
the record of 1895. 

The matter uppermost in the minds 
of the people was the construction of a 
new capitol. The legislature of this 
year nappropriated $1,000,000 for a 
new building, to be paid out of a fund 
derived from the sale of lands‘ granted 
by the federal government for such a 
public building. Bids for the build- 
ing of the superstructure were called 
for to be opened August 19, but the 
bids then received were thrown out,all 
being for more than the com mission 
was authorized by the legislature to 
pay. November 19 was set for again 
opening bids. On that day five bids 
were opened and all rejected. 

The details of the work preliminary 
to the construction of the capitol con- 
stitute a lengthy chapter properly be- 
longing to the history of the State, 
but the laborers, business men, and 
farmers of the county are anxious to 
have work progress that the enormous 
weight of the “hard times’? may be 
lightened. The people have failed to 
appreciate the various trials of the 
capitol commission in awarding a con- 
tract—trials that are made greater be- 
cause of the financial depression. 

The case appealed to the supreme 
court involving the right of the county 
commissioners to create an Incidental 
Fund was decided adversely to the 
county. The commissioners, how- 
eyer, did not abandon their effort to 
pay cash and adopted the system of 
drawing short-time warrants on the 
tax levy of 1895, with the expectation 
that they will be paid in advance of 
ail outstanding warrants which, it is 
generally understood, were issued after 
the county had reached its legal limit 
of indebtedness. 


On October 14 the citizens of the 
county were greatly pained to learn of 
the death of ex-Governor E. P. Ferry, 
which occurred at Seattle early that. 
morning of pneumonia. 

In September occurred the death of 
Geo. D. Shannon, a pioneer of Thurs- 
ton county, who owned an extensive 
ranch on the Nisqually bottoms. 

During the year there appeared a 
revival in the lumber business. The 
mills were generally starting and the 
demand for logs afforded a happy re- 
lief from the depression of a few years 
ago. 

At the annual city election in De- 
cember Charles H. Ayer was elected 
mayor; F. G. Blake, treasurer; R. A. 
Graham, clerk; A. J. Falknor, attor- 
ney; Dr. Newell, health officer; Geo. 
Scofield, councilman-at-large; George 
Forbes, councilman from the First 
Ward; T. C. Van Epps: from the 
Third Ward, and G. M. Savage from 
the Fifth Ward. 

During the year an added interest 
was taken in horticulture, induced 
largely through the efforts of the 
County Horticultural Society. An in- 
creased “acreage was planted and 
strenuous efforts made to impede the 
ravages of fruit pests. R.H. Hannah 
was appointed county fruit inspector, 
and through his efforts old orchards. 
were disinfected. 


The river Deschutes was named by 
M. T. Summons, the Indian name for 
the stream being Pacalups. 

The Indian name for the prairie 
called Chamber’s Prairie, ever since 
its settlement, was Elcumen. 

The Indian name for the little vil- 
lage called Smithfield, and afterwards 
Olympia, was Chithoot. 
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